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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN the number and variety of Engliſh Gram- 
mars already publiſhed, and the ability with which 
ſome of them are written, are conſidered, little 
can be expected from a new compilation, beſides a 
careful ſelection of the moſt uſeful matter, and ſome 
degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it 
to the underſtanding, and the gradual progreſs of 
learners. In theſe reſpects ſomething, perhaps, may 
yet be done, for the eale and advantage of young 


perſons. 


In books deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, 
there is a medium to be obſerved, between treating 
the ſubject in ſo extenſive and minute a manner, as to 


embarraſs and confuſe their minds, by offering too 


much at once for their comprehenſion; and, on the 
other hand, conducting it by ſuch ſhort and general 
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precepts and obſervations, as convey to them; no clear 
and preciſe information. A diſtribution of the parts, 
which is either defective or irregular, has atfo a 
tendency to perplex the young underſtanding, and to 
retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
A diſtin general view, or outline, of all the eſsential 
parts of the ſtudy in which they are engaged; a 
gradual and judicious ſupply of this outline; and a 
due arrangement of the diviſions, according to their 
natural order and connexion, appear to be among the 
beſt means of enlightening the minds of youth, and 
of facilitating their acquiſition of knowledge. The 
Compiler of this work, at the ſame time that he has 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too con- 
ciſe or too extenſive, defective in its parts or irregular 
in their diſpoſition, has ſtudied to render his ſubject 
ſufficiently eaſy, intelligible, and comprehenſive. He 
does not preſume to have completely attained theſe 
objects. How far he has ſucceeded in the attempt, 
and wherein he has failed, muſt be referred to the 
determination of the judicious and candid reader. 


Tur method which he has adopted, of exhibiting 
the performance in characters of different ſizes, will, 
he truſts, be conducive to that gradual and regular 
procedure, which is ſo favourable to the buſineſs of 
inſtruction. The more important rules, definitions, 
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and obſervations, and which are therefore the moſt 
proper to be committed to memory, are printed with 
a larger type; whilſt rules and remarks that are of 
leſs conſequence, that extend or diverſify the general 
idea, or that ſerve as explanations, are contained in 
the ſinaller letter: theſe, or the chief of them, will 
be peruſed by the ſtudent to the greateſt advantage, 
if poſtponed till the general ſyſtem be completed. 
The uſe of notes and obſervations, in the common 
and detached manner, at the bottom of the page, 
would not, it is imagined, be fo likely to attract the 
peruſal of youth, or admit of ſo ample and regular an 
illuſtration, as a continued and uniform order of the 
ſeveral ſubjects. In adopting this mode, care has 
been taken to adjuſt it ſo that the whole may be pe- 
ruſed in a connected progreſs, or the part contained 


in the larger character read in order by itſelf, 


Wirn reſpect to the definitions and rules, it may 
not be improper more particularly to obſerve, that, 
in ſelecting and ſorming them, it has been the Com- 
piler's aim to render them as exact and comprehenſive, 
and, at the ſame time, as intelligible to young minds, 
as the nature of the ſubject, and the difficulties at- 


tending it, would admit. In this attempt, he has 
ſometimes been, unavoidably, induced to offer more 


ſor the ſcholars' memory, than he could otherwiſe have 
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wiſhed. But if he has tolerably ſucceeded in his 
deſign, the advantages to be derived from it, will, in 
the end, more than compenſate the inconvenience, 
In regard to the notes and obſervations, he may add, 
that many of them are intended, not only to explain 
the ſubjects, and to illuſtrate them by comparative 
views, but allo to invite the ingenious ſtudent to 
inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a more en- 


_ .larged, critical, and ſatisfactory reſearch. 


From the ſentiment generally admitted, that a 
proper ſelection of faulty compoſition is more inſtruc« 
tive to the young grammarian, than any rules and ex- 
amples of propriety that can be given, the Compiler 
has been induced to pay peculiar attention to this 
part of the ſuhject; and though the inſtances of falſe 
grammar, under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, iþ 
is hoped they will not be found too many, when theis 
variety and uſefulneſs are conſidered, 


Ix a work which profeſses itſelf to be a eom- 
pilation, and which, from the nature and deſign of it, 
muſt conſiſt of materials ſelected from the writings of 
others, it is ſcarcely neceſsary to apologize for the uſe 
which the Compiler has made of his predeceſsors” 
labours; or for omitting to inſert their names. From 
the alterations which have been frequently made in 
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the ſentiments and the language, to fait the con_ 
nexion, and to adapt them to the particular purpoſes 
for which they are introduced; and, in many in- 
ſtances, from the uncertainty to whom the paſsages 
eriginally belonged, the inſertion of names could ſel- 
dom be made with propriety. But if this could have 
been generally done, a work of this nature would de- 
rive no advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience 
of crowding the pages with. a repetition of names 
and references. It is, however, proper to acknow- 
ledge in general terms, that the authors to whom the 
grammatical part of this compilation is principally 
indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnſon, Lowth, 
Prieſtley, Beattie, Sheridan, and Walker. 


Tux Rules and Obſervations reſpecting Perſpicuity,, 
&c. contained in the Appendix, and which are, 
chiefly, extracted from the writings of Blair and. 
Campbell, will, it is preſumed, form a proper addition. 
to the Grammar. The ſubjects are very nearly re 
lated; and the ſtudy of perſpicuity and accuracy in 
writing, appears naturally to follow that of Grammar. 
A competent acquaintance with the principles of 
both, will prepare and qualify the ſtudents, for pro- 
fecuting thoſe additional improvements in language, 
to. which. they may be properly directed. 
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On the utility and importance of the* ſtudy of 
Grammar, and the principles of Compoſition, niuch 
might be advanced, for the encouragement of perſons | 
in early life to apply themſelves to this branch of 
learning; but as the limits of this Introduction will 
not allow of many obſervations on the ſubject, a few 
leading ſentiments are all that 'can be admitted here 
with propriety. As words are the ſigns of our ideas, 
and the medium by which we perceive the ſentiments 
of others, and communicate our own; and as figns 
exhibit the things which they are intended to repre- 
ſent, more or leſs accurately, according as their real 
or eſtabliſhed conformity. to thoſe things is more 'or 
leſs exact; it is evident, that, in proportion to our 
knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
their relation to each other, and of their eſtabliſhed 
connexion with the ideas to which they are applied, 
will be the certainty and eaſe, with which we tranſ- 
fuſe our ſentiments into the minds of one another; 
and that, without a competent knowledge of this kind, 
we ſhall frequently be in hazard of miſunderftanding 
others, and of being miſunderſtood ourſelves. It may 
indeed be juſtly aſserted, that many of the differences 
in opinion amongſt men, with the diſputes, conten- 
tions, and alienations of heart, which have. too often 
proceeded from ſuch differences, have been occaſioned 


by a want of proper ſkill in the connexion and 
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meaning of words, and by a tenacious miſapplication 
of language. 


Ox of the beſt ſupports, which the recommend- 
ation of this ſtudy can receive, in ſmall compaſs, may 
be derived from the following ſentiments of an eminent 
and candid writer * on language and compoſition, 
„All that regards the ſtudy of compoſition, merits the 
« higher attention upon this account, that it is in- 
« timately connected with the improvement of our 
« intellectual powers. For I muſt be allowed to lay, 
« that when we are employed, after a proper manner, 
ein the ſtudy of compoſition, we are cultivating the 
« underſtanding itſelf. The ſtudy of arranging and 
« expreſsing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to 
« think, as well as to ſpeak, accurately.“ 


Berors the cloſe of this Introduction, it may not 
be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that the Compiler of the 
following work has no intereſt in it, but that which 
ariſes from the hope, that it will prove of ſome ad- 
vantage to young perſons, and relieve the labours of 
thole who are employed in their education, He 
wiſhes to promote, in ſome degree, the cauſe of virtue, 


as well as of learning; and, with this view, be has 
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been ſtudious, through the whole of the work, not 
only to avoid every example and illuſtration, which 
might have an improper effect on the minds of youth; 
but alſo to introduce, on many occaſions; ſuch as have 
a moral and religious tendeney. His attention to 
objects of ſo much importance will, he truſts, meet 
the approbation of every welk-diipoſed reader. If 
they were faithfully regarded in all books of education, 
they would doubtleſs contribute very materially to 
the order and happineſs of ſociety, by guarding the 
innocence, and cheriſhing the virtue of the riſing 
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4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR, &c. 


Fn GRAMMAR is the art of ſpeaking and 
writing the Engliſh language with propriety. 
It is divided into four parts, viz. 0RTHOGRAPHY, 


ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, ard PROSODY. 


gt This diviſion may be rendered more intelligible to young 


minds, by obſerving, in other words, that Grammar treats 
of the form and found of the letters, the combination of 
letters into ſyllables, and ſyllables into words; of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of words, their derivations, and various mo- 
difications; of the union and right order of words in the 
ſormation of a ſentence; and of the juſt pronunciation, 
and poetical conſtruction of ſentences. 


0 PART I. 


OR THOGRAPHV. 


CHAPTER I, Of the LETTERS. 


{to — 

SECT. 1. Of the Nature of the Letters, and of a perfect 
52 AN articulate ſound, is ah ſound of the human 
257 voice, formed by the organs of ſpeech. 
62 Orthography teaches the Nature and powers of 
letters, and the juſt method of ſpelling words. 

A letter is the firſt principlo, or leaſt part, of a 
291 word. : | 
The letters of the Engliſh language, called the 
Engliſh Alphabet, are twenty-fix in number. 
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The OY is a liſt of the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, Italick, 
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A perſect alphabet of the Engliſh language, and, indeed, 
of every other language, would contain a uumber of letters, 
preciſely equal to the number of ſimple articulate ſounds 
belonging to the language. Every ſimple found would 
have its diſtin& character; and that character be the repre- 
ſentative of no other ſound. But this is far from being the 
ſtate of the Engliſh alphabet. It has more original ſounds 
than diſtin ſignificant letters; and, conſequently, ſome 
of theſe letters are made to repreſent, not one alone, but 
ſeveral ſounds. This will appear by reflecting, that the 
ſounds ſignified by the united letters ih, n, ng, are elemen- 
tary, and have no ſingle appropriate characters, in our 
alphabet; and that the letters a and «repreſent the diiterent 
ſounds heard in hat, hate, hall; and in but, bull, mule. 

To explain this ſubject more fully to the learners, we 
ſhall ſet down the characters made uſe of to repreſent all the 
elementary articulate ſounds of our language, as nearly in 
the manner and order of the preſent Engliſh alphabet, as 
the deſign of the ſubject will admit; and ſhall annex to 
each character the ſyllable or word, which contains -its 
proper and diftin found. And here it will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 


a as heard in at 

a as in ale, lay. 
a as in awe, law. 
e as in ebb. 

e as in beer, eel. 
i as in in. 

i as in fine, pie, 
0 as in not. 

0 as in no. 
u a ' * in but. 

u as 1 bull. 

u as in uſe. 


Thus it appears, that there are in the Engliſh Language 
twelve fimple yowel ſounds: but as i and u½ when pro- 
nounced long, may be conſidered as diphthongs, our lan- 
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guage, ſtrictly ſpeaking, contains but ten ſimple vowel 
ſounds; to repreſent which, we have only five diſlinct cha- 
racters or letters. Fa, 

The following liſt will ſhow the ſounds of the conſonants, 
being in number twenty two. 


b as heard in bay, tub. 

d as in day, fad. 

f as in oll, for. 

v as in van, love. 

g as i egg, go. 

h* as in hot. 

k as in kill, oak; 

I as in lap, all, 

m as in my, mum. 

n as in no, on. 
p as in pit, map. 

r as in rat, far, 

ſ as in ſo, laſs, 

2 as in zed, buzz. 

t as in to, mat, 

0 as in wo. 

v as in ye, 4 

ng as in ing, 

ſh as in ſhy, aſh. 

th as 8 thin. 

th as in then. 

zh as in viſion. 


Several letters ef in the Engliſh alphabet, as conſo- 
nants, are either ſuperfluous, or repreſent, not ſimple, but 
complex ſounds. C, for inſtance, is ſuperfluous in both 
its ſounds; the one being expreſsed by x, and the other by s. 
G, in the ſoft pronunciation, is not a fimple, but a com- 
plex ſound ; as age is pronounced adge, j is unneceſsary, 
becauſe its ſound, and that of the ſoft g, are in our lan- 


— 


» Some grammarians ſuppoſe ö to mark only an aſpiration, or 
breathing: but it appears to be a diſtin ſound, and formed in a 
particular manner, by the organs of ſpeech. Encyclop, Britannica. 


oy 


rel 


ts, 
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guage the ſame. C, with its attendant , is either com- 
plex, and reſolvable into kw, as in quality; or unneceſsary, 
becauſe its ſound is the ſame with &, as in opague. X is 
compounded of gs, as in example; or of ks, as in expert. 

From the preceding repreſentation, it appears to be a 
point of conſiderable importance, that every learner of the 
Engliſh language ſhould be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and with facility, every original ſimple found that belongs 
to it. By a timely and judicious care in this reſpect, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, with eaſe and accuracy, 
erery combination of ſounds; and taught to avoid that con- 
fuſed and imperfea manner of pronouncing words, which 
accompanies, through life, many perſons, who have not, 
in this reſpect, been properly inſtructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 

A Vowel is a ſimple articulate ſound, formed by 
the impulſe of the voice, and by opening the mouth 
in a particular manner. 

A conſonant cannot be perfectly ſounded by it- 
ſelf; but, joined with a vowel, forms an articulate 
ſound, by a particular motion or contact of the parts 
of the mouth. 

The vowels are, a, e, i, o, u, and ſometimes 20 
and y. 

and y are conſonants when they begin a word 
or ſyllable ; but in every other fituation they are 
called vowels. | 

It is generally acknowledyed by the beſt grammarians, 
that wand y are conſonants when they begin a ſyllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one, That they are 
conſonants, when uſed as. initials, ſeems to be evident from 
their not admitting the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to ſay an walnut, an yard, &c.; and from their 
ſollowing a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utter- 
ance; as, froſty winter, roſy youth. That they are vowels 
. B3 
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in other ſituations, appears from their regularly taking the 
ſound of other vowels; as, w has the exact ſound of ù in 
faw, few, now, &c.; and y that of i, in hymn, fly, cry- 
ſtal, &c. See the letters Wand , pages 16 and 17.“ 

Conſonants are divided into mutes and ſemi- 
vowels. N 

The mutes cannot be ſounded at all without a 

vowel, and they all begin their ſound with a conſo- 

nant; as, 6, d, g, E, p, 9, 65 and c hard, which are 
expreſſed be, de, te, &c. 

The ſemi- vowels have an imperfect ſound of them- 
ſelves, and all begin with a vowel; as, 1, m, n, r, 
+, &c. which are ſounded ef, el, em, &c. 

Four of the ſemi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, r, are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of /iquids, from their 


readily uniting with other conſonants, and flowing 


as it were into their ſounds. 


- Some writers have deſcribed the mutes and ſemi-vowels, 
with their ſubdivifions, in nearly the following manner. 

The mes are thoſe conſonants, whoſe ſounds cannot be 
prolonged. The ſemi-vowels, fuch whoſe ſounds can be 
continued at pleaſure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
ſrom which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be ſubdivided into pure and impure. 
The pure are thoſe whoſe ſounds cannot be at all prolonged : 
they are &, p, 1. Ihe impure, are thofe whoſe ſounds may 
be continued, though for a very ſhort ſpace: they are b, d, g. 

The {emi-vowels may be ſubdivided into vocal and aſpirated. 
Ihe vocal are thoſe which are formed by the voice; the 
aſpirated, thoſe formed by the breath. 'T here are eleven 
vocal, and five aſpirated. The vocal are, I, mn, u, r, v, uw, 
», 2, th flat, zu, ng: the aſpirated, /, x, s, th ſharp, In. 


ih. — 


* « The letters w and y are of an ambiguous nature; being con- 
ſonants at the beginning of words, and vowels at the end.“ 
_ Encyclopedia Britannica 
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The vocal ſemi-vowels may be ſubdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure are thoſe which are formed entirely by 
the voice: the impure, ſuch as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are ſeven pure, m, u, r, , y, ug: 
four impure—v, 2, th flat, 2h. 


A diphthong is the union of two vowels pro- 
nounced by a fingle impulſe of the voice; as, ea in 
beat, on in ſound. | 

A triphthong, is the union of three vowels pro- 
nouncedin like manner; as, eau in beau, ew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are ſounded; as, oi in voice, ov in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
ſounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that each of the diphthongal 
letters was originally heard in pronouncing the words which 
contain them: but though this is not the caſe at preſent, 
with reſpect to many of them, theſe combinations ſtil] retain 
the name of diphthongs, but, to diſtinguiſh them, they are 
marked by the term improper. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its ſound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel found, no union 
of two vowels, where one is ſilent, can, in ſtrictneſs, be en- 
titled to that appellation; and the ſingle letters i and u, 
when pronounced long, muſt, in this view, be conſidered 
as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at moſt but two 
ſounds, are merely ocular, and are therefore by ſome gram- 
marians claſsed with the diphthongs. 


SECT, 2, General Ohbſereations on the Sounds of the 
| Letters. 


"RY 
A has three ſounds; the long or ſlender, the ſhort or 
open, and the broad, 
The long; as in day, name, baſin, 
; B 4. 
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or The ſhort; as in father, fancy, glaſs. 

Sl The broad; as in call, wall, all. 

The diphthong aa ſounds like a ſhort in moſt of the 

proper names; as in Balaam, Canaan, Iſaac; but not in 

7 Baal, Gaal. | 

Ae has the ſound of long e. It is ſometimes found in 

Latin words. Some authors retain this form; as, ænigma, 

5 - Xquator, &c.; but others have laid it aſide, and write enig⸗ 

9 ma, Ceſar, Wes &c. 

il The diphthong ai has exactly the long flender found of 

i | a; as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 

4 plaid, again, raillery,, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 
Au is generally ſounded like the broad a; as in taught, 

caught, &c. Sometimes like the ſhort or open a; as in aunt, 


! | flaunt, gauntlet, &c, It has the found of long o in haut- 
Wn boy; and that of o ſhort in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Ne A has always the ſound of broad a; as in bawl, ſcrawl, 
hi crawl. 


0 Ay, like its near relation ar, is pronounced like the long 

| f fender found of a; as in pay, day, delay. 

if ö B. 

om B keeps one unvaricd ſound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

| In ſome words it is ſilent; as in thumb, debtor, bdellium, 
3 &c. In others, beſides being ſilent, it lengthens the ſy llable; 

4 *s in climb, comb, tomb. 


61 C. 
f 6 | C has two different ſounds. 
WW. A hard ſound like &, before a, o, 1, r, I, ?; as in cart, 


cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c.; and when it ends 
a ſyllable; as, victim, flaccid. 

A ſoft ſound like s, before e, i, and , generally; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has ſometimes 
the ſound of /n; as in ocean, focial. 

Cis mute in Czar, Czarina, victuals, &c. 

C, fays Dr. Johnſon, according to Engliſh orthography, 
never ends a word; and therefore we find in our beſt dic- 
tionaries, ſtick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many. 


„ 
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writers of latter years omit the & in words of two or more 
ſyllables; and this practice is gaining ground, although it is 
productive of irregularities; ſuch as writing mimic and mi- 
. traffic and traflicking. | 
Ch. 

Ck is commonly ſounded like ch: as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter: but in words derived from the Greek, has the 
ſound of &; as in chymiſt, ſcheme, chorus, chyle, diſtich; 
and in foreign names; as, Achiſh, Baruch, Enoch, &c. 

Ch, in ſome words derived from the French, takes the 
ſound of /k; as, in chaiſe, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, ſounds like &; as in archangel, 
archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, archer, 
and arch-enemy: but before a conſonant it always founds 
like ich; as in archbiſhop, archduke, archpreſby ter, &c. 
Ch is ſilent in n ſchiſm, and yacht. 

D. 

D keeps one uniform ſound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in death, verdure, kindred; unleſs it 
may be ſaid to take the ſound of 7, in ſtuiſed, tripped, &c. 
ſtuft, tript, &c. 

E. 

E has three different ſounds. 

A long ſound ; as in ſcheme, glebe, ſevere. 

A ſhort ſound; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obſcure and ſcarcely perceptible ſound; as, won 
lucre, participle. 

It has ſometimes the ſound of ſhort a; as in clerk, ſergeant; 
and ſometimes that of ſhort i; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
ſyllables that have no other vowel; as, me, he, ſhe: or in 
ſubſtantives derived from the Greek; as, cataſtrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is uſed to ſoften and modify the fore- 
going conſonants; as, force, rage, ſince, oblige: or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel; as, can, cane; pin, 18 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally ſounded like e long; as in 
B 3 
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appear, bearer, creature, &c. It has alſo the ſound of ſhort 
o; as in breath, meadow, treaſure. And it is ſometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and flendera; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the ſound of long o; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the ſound 
of long u. | 

Ei, in general, ſounds the ſame as long and flender a; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the found of long e 
in ſeize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is ſometimes 
pronounced like ſhort i; as in foreign, forfeit, ſovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long; as in people, enſeoſf; and 
ſometimes like e ſhort; as in leopard, jeopardy, feoffment. 
It has alſo the found of ſhort u; as in dungeon, ſturgeon, 
puncheon, &c. 

Eu is always ſounded like long u or e); as in feud, deuce. 

Ero is almoſt always pronounced like long u; as in view, 
new, dew. 
Ey, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced' like 
a long; as in bey, grey, envey; except in key, ley; where 
it is founded like long 6. ; 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the ſound of 
e long; as, alley, valley, barley. 
| Fe 

F keeps one pure unvaried ſound at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words; as, fancy, muſſin, miſchief, &c. : 
except in gf, in which it has the flat found of ov; but not 
in compoſition; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We ſhould not 
write a wive's jointure, a calve's head; but a wiſe's jointure, 
a calf's head. 


G. 

G has two founds: one hard; as in gay, go, gun: the 
other ſoft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard; as in ring, ſnug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, u, l, and r; as, game, gone 
gull, glory, grandeur. | 

G before e, i, and , is ſoft ; as in genius, geſture, ginger, 
Egypt; ch in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and ſome 
others. 


re, 


ne 


er, 
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& is mute before u; as in gnaſh, ſign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word or ſyllable, gives the preceding 
vowel a long ſound; as in reſign, impugn, oppugn, impregn, 
impugned; pronounced impune, imprene, &Cc. 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the 
hard g; as, ghoſt, ghaſtly: in the middle, and ſometimes 
at the end, it is quite filent; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the ſound of #; ; as in laugh, cough, 
tough. Sometimes y the g is ſounded; as in burgh, 
burgher. 

H. 

The ſound ſignified by this letter appears to be an arti- 
culate found, though ſome grammarians ſuppoſe it to be 
only an aſpiration. It is heard in the words hat, horſe, 
Hull. It is ſeldom mute at the beginning of a word. It is 
always filent after 7; as, rhetorick, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always ſilent; as, ah! 
hah! oh! foh! firrah ! Meſsiah. 

From the faintneſs of the ſound of this letter, in many 
words, -and its total filence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, It has hap- 
pened, that many perſons have become almoſt incapable of 
acquiring its juſt and full pronunciation. It is therefore 
mcumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and diſtinct utterance of this ſound, on all pro- 
per occaſions, | 

L 

T has a long found; as in fine; and a ſhort one; as ii ſin. 

The long ſound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
ſyllables; as, thin, thine. Before r it is oſten ſounded like a 
ſhort u; as, flirt, firſt; In ſome words it has the found of e 
long ; as in machine, bombazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently founded like ya; as in 
Chriſtian, filial, poinard, &c.; pronounced Chriſt:yan, &c. 
It has ſometimes the found of ſhort 7; as in carriage, mar- 
rlage, parliament. f | 

Je in general ſounds like e long: as in grieve, thieve, gre- 
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nadier. It has alſo the ſound of long i; as in die, pie, tie 
and ſometimes that of ſhort ?; as, in ſieve, miſchievous. 

Jeu has the found of long ug as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

Jo, when the accent is upon the firſt vowel, forms two 
diſtin ſyllables; as, priory, violet, violent. The termina- 
tions tion and fion, are ſounded exactly like the verb ſhun; 
except when the & is preceded by s or x; as in queſtion, di- 
geſtion, combuſtion, mixtion, &c. * 

The triphthong cou is ſometimes pronounced diſtindlly i in 
two ſyllables; as in bilious, various, abſtemious. But theſe 
vowels often coaleſce into one ſyllable; as in, precious, 
fatious, noxious. | 

J. 

J is 3 exactly like ſoft g;: except in — 
where it is pronounced like . | 
K. 

X has the ſound of c hard, and is uſed before e and F, 
where, according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft ; as, 
kept, king, ſkirts. It is not ſounded «before n; as in 
knife, knell, knocker, It is never doubled; but c is uſed 
before it, to ſhorten the vowel by a double conſonant ; as, 
cockle, pickle, ſucker. 

L. 

L has always a foft liquid found; as in love, billow, 
quarrel, It is ſometimes mute; as in half, talk, pſalm. 
The cuſtom is to double the 4 at the end of monoſyllables ; 
as, mill, will, fall; except where a diphthong precedes it; 
as, hail, toil, foil. 

Le, at the end of words, is 8 none like a weak el, 
in which the e is almoſt mute; as, table, ſhuttle. | 

| | M. 

M has always the ſame ſound ; as, murmur, monumental; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N. 

N has two founds: The one pure; as in man, net, noble; 
the other a ringing ſound like ng; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

N is mute when it ends a ſyllable, and is preceded by m3 
as, hymn, ſolemn, autumn, 
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The bl muſt always have its ringing ſound ; as, 
writing, reading, ſpeaking. Some writers have ſuppoſed that 
when ing is preceded by ing, it ſhould be pronounced in; as, 
ſinging, bringing, ſhould be ſounded fingin, bringin:; but as 
it is a good rule, with reſpe& to pronunciation, to adhere 
to the written words, unleſs cuſtom has clearly decided 
otherwiſe, it does not ſeem proper to adopt this innovation. 

O. 

O has a long ſound; as in note, bone, obedient, over: 
and a ſhort one; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has ſometimes the ſhort ſound of u; as, fon, come, at- 
torney. And in ſome words it is ſounded like 00; as in prove, 
move, behove; and ſometimes like au; as in nor, for, Lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
ſound of 0; as in boat, oat, coal; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the ſound of broad a; as, abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the ſound of ſingle e. It is ſometimes long; as in 
fetus, Antcaci: and ſometimes ſhort; as in œconomicks, 
ecumenical. In doe, foe, ſloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboes, 
it is ſounded exactly like long 0. 

Oi has almoſt univerſally the double ſound of a broad and 
e long united, as in boy; as, beil, toil, ſpoil, joint, point, 
anoint: which ſhould never be pronounced as if written 


bile, ſpile, tile, &c. 


Oo almoſt always preſerves its long regular ſound ; as in 
moon, ſoon, food. It has a ſhorter found in wool, good, 
foot, and a very few others. In blood and flood it ſounds 
like ſhort u. Door and floor ſhould always be pronounced 
as if written dore and flore, 

The diphthong ou has fix different ſounds. The firſt and 
proper ſound is equivalent to ow in down; as in bound, 
found, ſurround. | 

The ſecond is that of ſhort 44; as in enough, trouble, j jour- 
ney. 

The third is that of oo; as in ſoup, youth, tournament. 
The fourth is that of long 0; as in though, mourn, pou 
tice, ; 
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The fifth is that of ſhort o; as in cough, trough, X 

The fixth is that of awe; as in ought, brought, methought. 

Ow is generally ſounded like oz in thou; as in brown, 
dowry, ſhower. It has alſo the ſound of long 0; as Os 
grown, beſtow. os os 

'The diphthong oy is but notice fecm ſor oi, and is pro- 
nounced exactly hke it. 

Py | 

P has always the ame found, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it ſounds like 6. It is ſometimes mute; as in 
pſalm, pſalter, Ptolemy: and between M and; as, tempt, 
empty, preſumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philoſophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 
In nephew and Stephen, it has the found of v. In apopb- 
thegm, phthifis, phthiſic, and nn letters are en- 


tirely dropped. 
Q. 


. Q is always followed by «; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 
Lu is ſometimes ſounded like#; as, conquer, liquor, riſque. 
R. | 

& has a rough ſound; as in Rome, river, rage: and a 
finooth one; as in bard, card, regard. 

Ke, at the end of ſome words, is pronounced like a weak 
er; as in theatre, ſepulchre, maſsacre. 

N 

S has two diſſerent ſounds. 
A ſoft and flat found like a; as, beſom, leiſure, diſtnal 

A ſharp hiſsing ſound; as, ſaint, ſiſter, cyprus. 
It is always ſharp at the beginning of words. | 
At the end of words it takes the ſoſt found ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
ſurplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with os. 

It ſounds like z before ion, if a vowel go before; as, in- 
truſion: but like s ſharp, if it follow a conſonant; as, con- 
verſion, It alſo ſounds like'z before e mute; as, refuſe ; 
and before y final; as, roſy ; and in the words boſom, deſire, 
wiſdom, &c. 
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$is mute in ifle, iſland, demeſve, viſcount. 
5 J. 

T has a cuſtomary ſound in take, temptation. Ti before 
a vowel has the found of ,; as in ſalvation: unleſs an s go 
before; as, queſtion; and excepting alſo derivatives from 
words ending in ty; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two ſounds : the one ſoft and flat; as, thus, whe- 

ther, heathen: the other hard and fharp; as, thing, think, 
breath. 
Th, atthebeginning of words, is ſharp; as in, thank, thick, 
thunder: except inthat, then, thus, thither, and ſome others. 
Th, at the end of words, is alſo ſharp; as, death, breath, 
mouth: except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Th, in the middle of words, is ſharp; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, miſanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and 
a few others. 

Th, between two vowels, is 3 flat in words purely 
Engliſh; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally ſharp; as, apathy, ſympathy, Athens, 
theatre, apothecary. 

Th is ſometimes tor like fimple 2; as, Thomas, 


thyme, Thames, aſthma, 


U has three founds, viz. 

A long ſound ; as in mule, tube, cubick. 

A ſhort ſound; as in dull, gull, cuſtard. 

An obtuſe ſound, like 60; as in bull, full, buſhel. 

The ſtrangeſt deviation of this letter from its natural ſound, 
is in the words buſy, buſineſs, bury, and burial; which are 
pronounced bizzy, bizneſs, berry, and berrial, 

A Aisnowoftenuſed before words beginning with a long, and 
an always before thoſe that begin with a ſhort; as, a union, a 
univerſity, a uſeful book; an uproar, an-uſher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua, has ſometimes the ſound of wa; as in 
aſsuage, perſuade, antiquary. It has alſo the ſhort found of 
a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 


U. 
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De is often ſounded like we; as in quench, queriſt, con- 
queſt, It has alſo the ſound of long u: as in cue, hue, ague. 


In a few words, it is pronounced like e ſhort; as in gueſt, 


gueſs, In ſome words it is entirely ſunk; as in antique, 


oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ut is frequently pronounced wi; as in languid, anguiſh, 
extinguiſh. It has ſometimes the ſound of i long; as in guide, 
guile, diſguiſe : and ſometimes that of i ſhort; as ip guilt, 
guinea, guildhall. In ſome words it is founded like long u; 
as in juice, ſuit, purfuit: and in others like 00; as in bruiſe, 
fruit, recruit. 

Do is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 

Uy has always the ſound of long e; as in plaguy, obloquy, 
ſoliloquy; pronounced plaguee, &c. 

* 

V has the ſound of flat /, and bears the ſame relation to it, 
as b does to p, d to 1, hard g to k, and 2 tos. It has alſo 
one uniform found ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W. 

V, when a conſonant, has nearly the ſound of oo; as water 
reſembles the ſound of oo r: but that it has a ſtronger and 
quicker ſound than oo, and has a formation eſsentially dif- 
ferent, will appear to any perſon who pronounces, with at- 
tention, the words wo, woo, beware; and who reflects that it 
will not admit of the article an before it; which oo would 
admit of, In ſome words it is not founded; as in anſwer, 
ſword, wholeſome; it is always filent before ; as in wrap, 
wreck, wrinkle, wriſt, wrong, wry, bewray, &c. 

I before hk is pronounced as if it were after the; as, YE 
why; hwen, when; hwat, what. 

V, is often joined to o at the end of a ſyllable, without af- 
feQing the ſound of that vowel; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is diſtinguiſhed in the pronuncia- 
tion, it has exactly the ſame ſound as would have in the fame 
fituation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, ſawyer, vowel, out- 
law. 
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X. 

& has three ſounds, viz. 

It is foundetflike 2 at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a ſharp ſound like ks, when it ends a fyllable with 
the accent upon it; as exit, exerciſe, excellence: or when 
the accent is on the next ſyllable, if it begin with a conſo- 
nant; as, excuſe, extent, expenſe. 

It has a flat found like gz, when the accent is not on it, 
and the following ſyllable begins with a vowel ; as, exert, 
exiſt, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzilt, egzample. 

E 

V, when a conſonant, has nearly the found of ee; as, youth, 
York, reſemble the ſounds of ecouth, ceork : but that this is 
not its exact ſound will be clearly perceived by pronouncing 
the words ye, yes, neu=-year, in which its juſt and proper 
ſound is aſcertained. It not only requires a fironger exer- 
tion of the organs of ſpeech to pronounce it, than is required 
to pronounce ee; but its formation is eſsentially ditterent. 
It will not admit of ax before it, as ce will in the following 
example; an eel. The opinion that y and u, when they 
begin a word or ſyllable, take exactly the found of ee and 
bo, has induced ſome Grammarians to aſsert, that theſe 
letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the fame found as i 
would have in the ſame ſituation; as, rhyme, ſyſtem, juſtify, 
pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z. 

Z has the ſound of ans uttered with a cloſer compreſsion 
of the palate by the tongue: it is the flat s; as, freeze, 
frozen, vizier, grazier, &Cc. 

It may be proper to remark, that the ſounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are differently aſsociated, and that the 
pronunciation of theſe aſsociations depends upon the poſi- 
tion of the accent: It may alſo be obſerved, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention muſt be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is ſcarcely any 
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thing which more diſtinguiſhes a perſon of a poor educa- 
tion, from a perſon of a good one, than the pronunciation - 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the ac- 
cent, the beſt ſpeakers and the loweſt of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the ſame manner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, 
have a diſtin, open, and ſpecifick found; while the latter 
often totally fink them, or change them into ſome other 
ſound. | 


SECT. 3. The Nature of Articulation explained. 


A conc1sE account of the origin and formation of the 
ſounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps not im- 
properly, be here introduced, It may gratify the ingenious 
ſtudent, and ſerve to explain more fully the nature of arti- 
culation, and the radical diſtinction between vowels and 
conſonants. | 

Human voice is air ſent out from the lungs, and fo agi- 
tated or modified, in its paſsage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become diſtinctty audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpoſe of breathing and ſpeech, The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx, con- 
fiſting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the action of certain muſcles which 
operate all at the ſame time, In the middle of the la- 
rynx there is a ſmall opening, called the glottis, through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed, This opening is 
not wider than one-tenth of an inch; and, therefore, the 
breath tranſmitted through it from the lungs, muſt paſs with 
conſiderable velocity. The voice, thus formed, is ſtrength- 
ened and ſoftened by a reverberation from the palate, and 
other hollow places in the inſide of the mouth and noſtrils ; 
and as theſe are better or worſe ſhaped for this reverbera- 
tion, the voice is ſaid to be more or leſs agreeable. 

I weconſider the many varieties of found, which one and 
the ſame human voice is capable of uttering, together with 
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the ſmallneſs of the diameter of the glottis ; and reflect, that 
the ſame diameter muſt always produce the ſame tone, and, 
conſequently, that to every change of tone a correſpondent 
change of diameter is neceſsary; we muſt be filled with ad- 
miration at the mechaniſm of theſe parts, and the ſineneſs of 
the fibres that operate in producing effects fo minute, ſo va- 
rious, and in their proportions ſo exactly uniform. For it 
admits of proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is ca- 
pable of more than ſixty diſtinct degrees of contraction or en- 
largement, by each of which a different note is produced ; 
and yet, the greateſt diameter of that aperture, .as before 
obſerved, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices: and what we call 

articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
| larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and noſtrils, Articulation begins not, till the breath, 
or voice, has paſsed through the larynx. 
The ſimpleſt articulate voices are thoſe which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by Grammarians called vowel 
ſounds. In tranſmitting theſe, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or ſomewhat ſmaller, or very ſmall; 
which is one cauſe of the variety of vowels; a particular 
ſound being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in paſsing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gently acted upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat; whence another ſource of va- 
riety in vowel ſounds. 

Thus ten fimple vowel ſounds may be formed, agreeably 
to the plan in page 3; and the learners, by obſerving the 
poſition of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when they are ut- 
tering the ſounds, will perceive that various operations of 
theſe organs of ſpeech are neceſsary to the production of the 
different vowel ſounds; and that by minute variations they 
may all be diſlinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its paſsage through the mouth, is to- 
tally intercepted, or firongly compreſsed, there is formed a 
certain modification of articulate ſound, which, as expreſsed 
by a character in writing, is called a confonart, Silence is 
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the effec of a total interception ; and indiſtin ſound of a 
ſtrong compreſsion : and therefore a conſonant is not of it- 
ſelf a diſlinct articulate voice; and its influence in varying 
the tones of language is not clearly perceived, unleſs it be 
accompanied by au opening of the mouth, that is, by a 
vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the ſtudent will 
perceive, that each of the mutes is formed by the voice being 
intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the 
tongue and throat; and that the /emivorcels are formed by 
the ſame organs /rongly compreſsing the voice in its paſ- 
ſage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different ſeats 
where they are formed, or the ſeveral organs of ſpeech chiefly 
concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into ſeveral 
claſses, and denominated as follows: thoſe are called labiale, 
which are formed by the lips; thoſe dertels, that are formed 
with the teeth; palatines, that are formed with the palate; 
and naꝗſals, that are formed by the noſe. 


The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, diſtinct, 
and accurate knowledge of the ſounds of the brit principles 
of language, and a wiſh to lead young minds to a further 
conſideration of a. ſubject ſo curious and uſeful, have in- 
duced the Compiler to beſtow fome attention on the pre- 
ceding part of his work. Some writers think that theſe ſub- 
jects do not properly conſtitute any part of Grammar; and 
conſider them as the excluſive province of the ſpelling- book: 
but if we reflec, that letters and their ſounds are the con- 
' fiituent principles of that art, which teaches us to ſpeak and 
write with propriety, and that very little knowledge of their 
nature is acquired by the ſpelling-book, we muſt admit, that 
they properly belong to Grammar; and that a rational con- 
ſideration of theſe elementary principles of language, is an 
object that demands the attention of the young grammarian, 
The ſentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer 
(Quinctilian) reſpecting this part of Grammar, may, per- 
haps, be properly introduced on the preſent occaſion. 
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Let no perſons deſpiſe, as inconfiderable; the elements 
« of Grammar, becauſe it may ſeem to them a matter of 
« ſmall conſequence, to ſhow the diſtinction between vowels 
and conſonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
„ mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermoſt parts 
* of this temple of ſcience, will there diſcover ſuch refine- 
* ment and ſubtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
« ſharpen the underſtandings of young perſons, but ſuffi- 
« cient to give exerciſe for the moſt profound ne 
« and erudition.” 


CHAPTER 11. 


Of SYLLABLES, and the RuLEs for arranging them. 


A $YLLABLE is a ſound either ſimple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of the 
voice, and conſtituting a word, or part of a word : 
as, man, man-ful. 7 
Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 

their ſyllables z or of * a word 1277 its proper 
letters. 


Phe following are the general rules for the divifion of 
words into ſyllables. 

1. A ſingle conſonant between two vowels, muſt be joined 
to the latter ſyllable: as, de-light, bri-dal, re-ſource: ex- 
cept the letter x; as, ex-iſt, ex- amine: and except likewiſe - 
words compounded ; as, up-on, un-even, dif-eaſe. 

2. Two confonants proper to begin a word, - muſt not be 
ſeparated ; as, fa-ble, ſti-tle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are fuch as cannot begin a word, they muſt 
be divided; as, ut-moſt, un-der, in- ſect, er-ror, cof-fin, * 

3. When three conſonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be ſeparated; as, de-throne, 
de- ſtroy. But when the vowel of the preceding ſyllable is 
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pronounced ſhort, one of the conſanants always belongs | to 
that fyNable ; as, diſ-traft, dif-prove, diſ-train. 

4. When three or four conſonants, which are not proper 
to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the firft conſo- 
nant is always kept with the firſt ſyllable in the diviſion; as, 
ab-ſtain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, con- ſtrain. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, muſt be divided 
into ſeparate fyllables ; as, cru-el, de- mi- al, ſo-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words muſt be traced into the fimple 
words of which they are compoſed ; as, good-neſs, grace- 
ful, over-power, reſt-leſs, never-the-lefs, 

7. Grammatical terminations are generally ſeparated ; 
as, teach-eſt, teach-eth, teach-ing, teach-er, contend-eſt, 
great-er, wretch-ed. 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to confiderable 
exceptions; and therefore it is ſaid by Dr. Lowth and 
others, that the beſt and eaſieſt direction for dividing the 
ſyllables in ſpelling, is to divide them as they are naturally 
ſeparated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to the 
derivation of words, or the poſsible combination of eonſo- 
nants at the beginning of a ſyllable. 


CHAPTER III. 
FO Words in general, and the RULEs for ſhelling them. 


Worps are articulate ſounds, uſed by common 
conſent, as ſigns of our ideas. 

A word of one fyllable is termed a Monoſyllable; 
a word of two ſyllables, a Difsyllable z a word of 
three ſyllables, a Triſyllable; and a word of four or 
more ſyllables, a Polyſyllable, 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

Primitive words are thoſe which cannot be re- 
duced to any ſimpler words in the language: as, 


man, good, content. 
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Derivative words are thoſe which may be nected 
to other words in Engliſh of greater ſimplicity : as, 
manful, goodneſs, contentment. 


There are many Engliſh words which, though compounds 
in other languages, are to us primitives: thus, circumſpect, 
circumvent, circumſtance, delude, coucave, complicate, &c. 
primitive words in Engliſh, will be ſound derivatives, when 
traced in the Latin tongue. 


The orthography of the Engliſh language is attended with 
much uncertainty and perplexity. But a confiderable part 
of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending to 
the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the learner 
is preſented with a view of fuch general maxims in ſpelling 
primitive, derivative, and compounded words, as have been 
almoſt en received. 


RULE I. 

Monoſyllables ending with /. J, or s, preceded by a ſingle 
vowel, double the final conſonant : as, ſtaff, mill, paſs, &c. 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, 
this, us, and thus. 


RULE 11. 


Monofyllables ending with any conſonants but F, 1, or 
s, and preceded by a fingle vowel, never double the final 
conſonant ; excepting add, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, and 
buzz. . 


RULE III. 

Words ending with , preceded by a conſonant, ſorm the 
plurals of nouns, the perſons of verbs, verbal nouns, paſt 
participles, comparatives; and fuperlatives, by changing y 
into i: as, ſpy, ſpies; I carry, thou carrieſt; he carrieth, 
or carries; carrier, carried; happy, happier, happieſt. 

The preſent participle in ing, retains the y, that i may 
not be doubled: as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 
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PA 
But , preceded by a vowel, in ſuch inſtances as the 
above, is not changed; as, boy, boys; I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. except in lay, pay, and fay; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and ſaid; and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unſaid, &c. 


RULE IV. 


| Words ending with , preceded by a conſonant, upon 
aſsuming an additional ſyllable beginning with a conſo- 
nant, commonly change y into i; as, happy, happily, hap- 
pineſs. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional ſyllable: as coy, coyly ; 
boy, boyiſh, boyhood ; W annoyer, bag es Joy, 
joyleſs, joyful, &c. 


RULE V. 


Words ending with a ſingle conſonant, Ad by a 
ſingle vowel, and with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, upon 
aſsuming an additional ſyllable beginning with a vowel, 
double the conſonant: as, to abet, an abettor; to begin, a 
beginner; a fen, ſenny; wit, witty ; thin, thinniſh, &c. 

But if a diphthong precede, or the accent be on the pre- 
ceding ſyllable, the conſonant remains ſingle: as, to toil, 
toiling ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 


RULE VI. 


Words ending with any double letter but 1, and taking 
neſs, leſs, ly, or ful, after them, preſerve the letter double; 
as, harmleſsneſs, careleſsneſs, careleſsly, ſtifly, ſucceſsful, 
diſtreſsful, &c. But thoſe words which end with double 71, 
and take neſs, leſs, ly, or ful after them, generally omit one 
t; as fulneſs, ſkilleſs, fully, ſkilful, &c. 


RULE VII. | 

Neſs, leſs, ly, and ful, added to words ending with ſilent 

e, do not cut it off: as, paleneſs, guileleſs, cloſely, peaceful; 
except in a few words; as, duly, truly, awful. 
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RULE VIIT. 
Ment, added to words ending with filent e, generally pre- 


ſerves the e from eliſion; as, abatement, chatiifemeit, in- 
citement, &c. The words judgment, abridgmeit, ac- 
knowledgmeat, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, it changes y into i, when pre- 
ceded by a conſonant; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. | 

RULE IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into * ending 
with ſilent e, almoſt always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; 
cure, curable; ſenſe, ſenſible, &c.: but if c or g ſoft come 
before e in the original word, the e is then preſerved in 
words compounded with able; as, change, changeable - 
peace, peaceable, &c. ” 


RULE X. 


When ing or ih are added to words ending with ſilent e, 
the e is almoſt univerſally omitted : as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging; flave, flaviſh; prude, prudiſh. 


RULE XI. 


Words taken into compoſition, often drop 'thoſe letters 
- Whichwere ſuperfluous in their ſimples; as, handful, dung- 
il, withal, alſo, chilblain, ſoretel. 
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PART II. : 


ETYMotLocy 


CHAPTER 1, 
A Geverai View of the Paxrs of SPEECH. 


Tax ſecond part of grammar is ETYMOLOGY, 
which treats of the different ſorts of words, their 
derivation, and the various modifications by which 
the ſenſe of a primitive word is diverſified. 

There are in Engliſh nine ſorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, ParRTs of SPEECH ; 
namely, the aRTiCLE, the $UBSTANTIVE or NOUN, 
the PRONOUN, the ADJECTIVE, the veRB, the 
ADVERB, the PREPOSITION, the CONJUNCTION, and 
the INTERJECTION. 


1. An Article is a word prefixed to ſubſtantives, 
to point them out, and to ſhow how far their ſigni- 
fication extends as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Subſtantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exiſts, or of which we have any . 
as, man, virtue, London. 


A ſubſtantive may, in general, be diſtinguiſhed by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making ſenſe of itſelf : 
as, a book, the ſun, an apple; temperance, induftiry, chaſtity. 


3. A Pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the ſame 
word: as, The man is happy; be is benevolent; 
be is uſeful.” 
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4. An AdjeQtive is a word added to a ſubſtantive, 
to expreſs its quality; as, An indufrious, man, 2 
virtuous woman.“ 


An Adjective may be known by its making ſenſe with the 
addition of the word thing : as, a good thing; a bad thing: 
or of any particular ſubſtantive: as, a ſweet apple; a pleaſant 
proſpect. | 


5. A Verb is a word which ſignifies to Be, to Do, 
or to SUFFER : as, I am; I rule; I am ruled.” 


A verb may be diſtinguiſhed, by its making ſenſe with 
any of the perſonal pronouns, or the word t, before it: as, 
I realk, he plays, they write; or, to walk, to play, to write, 


6. An Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and ſometimes to another adverb, to 
expreſs ſome quality or circumſtance reſpecting it: 
as, He reads well ; a truly good man; he writes 
very correctiy.“ 


An adverb may be generally known, by its anſwering to 
the queſtion, How? How much? When? or, Where? as, 
in the phraſe “ He reads correctly,” the anſwer to the 
queſtion, How does he read ? 18, correctly. 


7. Prepoſitions ſerve to connect words with one 
another, and to ſhow the relation between them: as, 
« He went from London 1 York;” * ſhe is above 
diſguiſe ;” © they are ſupported by induſtry.” 


A prepoſition may be known by its admitting after it a 
perſonal pronoun, in the objective caſe; as reith, for, to, 
&c, will allow the objective caſe after them; with him, for 
her, to them, &c. f 


8 A Conjunction is a ind race of \ peech that is chiefly 
C2 


7: 
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uſed to comet or join together ſentences ſo 4s, 
out of two, to make one ſentence: it ſometimes 
connects only words: as, Thou and he are happy, 
becaufe you are good.“ Two and three are five.“ 


9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a ſentence, to expreſs the paſſions or emo- 
tions of the ſpeaker: as, O virtue | how amiable 


art thou!“ 


The obſervations which have been made, to aid learners 
in diſtinguiſhing the parts of ſpeech from one another, may 
afford them ſome ſinall aſsiſtance; but it will certainly be 
much more inſtructive, to diſtinguiſh them by the defini; 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following paſsage, all the parts of ſpeech are \ 
emplified. 


2 4 oe 

The power of fadech is a faculty peculiar to man; 
„„ a. Es ; 4 8 

and was r ” him by his beneficent der, ul 

the greateſt id moſt excellent uſes; but alas ! how often 


do w we perv ert it to the worſt of purpoſes ? 


In the foregoing ſentence, the words the, a, are articles; 
power, ſpeech, faculty, man, Creator, uſes, purpoſes, are ſub- 
ſtantives; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; peculiar, benefi- 
cent, greateſ!, excellent, worſt, are adjectives; is, was, de- 
flowed, do, pervert, are verbs; moſt, how, often, are ad- 
verbs; of, to, on, by, for, are prepoſitions ; and, but, are 
conjunctions ; and alas! is an interjection. | 

The number of the different ſorts of words, or of the 
parts of ſpeech, has been variouſly reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the par- 
ticiple a diſtin part; ſome eight, excluding the participle, 
and ranking the adjective under the noun; ſome four, and 
others only two, (the noun and the verb) ſuppofing the 
xeſt to be contained in the parts of their divifion. We have 
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followed. thoſe authors, who appear to have given them 
the moſt natural and intelligible diſtribution. See remarks, 
at page 111, on the diviſion made by the learned Horne 
Tooke. | 

The interjection, indeed, ſeems ſcarcely worthy of being 
conſidered as a part of artificial language or ſpeech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we poſke(s 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we expreſs 
the ſudden emotions and pakions that actuate our frame, 
But, as it is uſed in written as well as oral language, it may 
in ſome meaſure be deemed a part of ſpeech, It is, with us, 
a virtual ſentence, in which the noun andverb a reconcealed 
under au imperfect or indigeſted word. 


CHAPTER Il, 


Of the ARTICLES, 


Ax Article is a word prefixed to ſubſtantives, to 
point them out, and to ſhow how far their ſignifica- 
tion extends; as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In Engliſh there are but two articles, a and he: 
a becomes an before a vowel®, and before a filent'h ; 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the þ be ſounded, the 
a only is to be uſed; as, a hand, a heart, a high- 
way. 


The inattention of writers and printers to this neceſsary 
diſtin&iqn, has occaſioned the frequent uſe of an before n, 
when it is to be pronounced; and this circumſtance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indiſtinct 
utterance, or total omiſsion of the found ſignified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongſt readers and ſpeakers. 


— 1 3 9 — * EI CO” 


A luſtead of an is now uſed. before words beginning with « 
long. See page 16, letter C. It is allo uſed before one; as, many 
a one. | 
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An hotſe, an huſband, an herald, an heathen, and many 
fimilar aſsociations, are frequently to be found in works of 
tafte and merit. To remedy this evil, readers ſhould be 
taught to omit, in all fimilar caſes, the found of the ", 
and give the k its full pronounciation. 


A or an is ſtyled the indefinite article: it is uſed 
in a vague ſenſe to point out one fingle thing of the 
kind, in other reſpects indeterminate : as, „Give 
me a book,” that is, any book. 

The is called the definite article, becauſe it aſcer- 


_ " tains what particular thing is meant: as, Give me 


the book; meaning ſome book referred to. 

A ſubſtantive without any article to limit it, is 
taken in its wideſt ſenſe : as, A candid temper is 
proper for man ;” that is, for all. mankind. 


The peculiar uſe and importance of the articles will be 
ſeen in the following examples: © The fon of a king—the 
ſon of the king—a ſon of the king.“ Each of theſe. three 
phraſes has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the, 

Thou art a man,” is a very general and harmleſs _ 
tion; but, „Thou art the man,” (as Nathan ſaid to 
David,) is an aſsertion capable of ſiriking terror and remorſe 
into the heart. 

Ihe article is omitted before nouns that imply the dit. 
ſerent virtues, vices, paſsions, qualities, ſciences, arts, 
metals, herbs, &c.; as, © prudence is commendable, falſe- 
hood is odious, anger ought to be avoided,” &c. It is not 
prefixed to a proper name; as, © Alexander,” &c. (becauſe 
that of itſelf denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the ſake of diſtinguiſhing a particular 
family; as, He is a Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards: or by way of eminence; as, “ Every man is 
not a Newton; He has the courage of an Achilles : or 
when ſome noun is underfiood ; as, © He ſailed down the 
(river) Thames, in te (ſhip) Britannia.“ 
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When an adjeQive is uſed with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun; as,“ a good man,” © an agreeable woman,” the be/? 
friend.” On ſome occaſions, however, the adjective pre- 
cedes @ or an; as; © ſuch a ſhame,” © as great a man as 
Alexander,” “too careleſs an author.” 

The indefinite article can be joined to ſubſtantives in the 
ſingular number only; ; the definite article may be joined 
alſo to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to- this 
rule, in the uſe of the adjectives few and many, (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though joined 
with plural ſubſtantives, yet admit of the ſingular article a; 
as, a ſew men, a great many men. 

The reaſon of it is manifeſt from the effect which the article 
has in theſe phraſes; it means a ſmall or great number col- 
lectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, that 
is, of unity. Thus likewiſe, a dozen, a ſcore, a hundred, 
a thouſand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many 
collectively taken; and therefore ſtill retains the article a, 
though joined as an adjective to a plural ſubſtantive ; as, a 
hundred years, &c. | 

- The indefinite article is ſometimes PIE) between the 
adjective many, and a fingular noun: as, | 


“Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

„ The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
« Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
« And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air.” 


In theſe lines, the phraſes, many a gem and many a flower, 
refer to many gems and many flowers, ſeparately, not col- 
lectively conſidered.” 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and ſuperlative degree; and its effect is 
to mark the deyree the more ſtrongly, and to define it the 
more preciſely; as, “ he more I examine it, the better I 
hike it, I like this the leaſt of any.“ 

| C4 
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CHAPTER 111, 


F SUBSTANTIFVES. 
SECT. 1. Of Subſ/tantives in general. 


A SunsTANT1vE or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exiſts, or of which we have any notion; 3 as, 
man, virtue, London, &c. 

Subſtantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or ſubſtantives, are the names ap- 
propriated to individuals; as, George, London, 
Thames. 

Common names or fubſtantives, ſtand for kinds 
containing many ſorts, or for ſorts containing many 
individuals under them; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they become common names: as, © He is the 
Cicero of his age; he is * the Lives of the 
Twelve Cæſars.“ 

Common names may alſo be uſed to ſignify indi- 
viduals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, 
« the boy is ſtudious; that girl is diſcreet.” 

To ſubſtantives belong gender, number, and caſe 
and they are all of the third perſon, when ſpoken of, 
and of the fecond, when ſpoken t : as, © Bleſſings 
attend us on every fide ;”” © Be grateful, ye chil. 
dren of men!” 


SKCT. 2. Of Gondor. 


| GenorR is the diſtinction of ſex. There are 
three genders, the MASCULINE, the FEMININE, and 
the NRUTER. | 
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The Maſculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind ; as, a man, a horſe, &c. RENE 

The Feminine Gender ſignifies animals of the 
female kind ; as, a woman, a princeſs, &c. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females ; as, a.field, a houſe, &c. 

Some ſubſtantives naturally neuter are, by a figure 
of ſpeech, converted into the maſculine or feminine 
gender; as, when we ſay of the ſun, he is ſetting, 
and of a ſhip, „he ſails well, &c. 


Figuratively, in the Engliſh tongue, we commonly give 
the maſculine gender to nouns which are conſpicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature ſtrong and efttcacious. 'Thole, again, are made 
feminine, which are conſpicuous for the attributes of con- 
taining or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful. 
or amiable. Upon theſe principles. the ſun is ſaid to be maſ- 
culine; and the moon, being the receptacleof the ſun's light, 
to be feminine. The earth is generally feminine: A ſhip, a 
a country, a city, &c. are likewiſe made feminine, being re- 
ceivers or containers. Time is always maſculine, on account 
of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, 
and its being the object of love. Fortune and. the church 
are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The Engliſh language n atone of diſtinguiſhing: 
the ſex, viz. 

1. By diſferent words: as, man, woman; boy, girl; lg 
daughter ; gander, gooſe; cock, hen. 

2. By a difference of termination: as, duke, uten 
count, counteſs; poet, poeteſs; hero, heroine; actor, ace 
tre(s ; executer, executrix. 

3. By adding an adjective or pronoun to the ſuhſtantive: 
as, a male child, a female child ; a he-goat, a ſhe-goat; a he- 
aſs, a ſhe-ak. | 

4, By prefixing notes ſubſtantive to the werd: as. a 
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cock-ſparrow, a hen-ſparrow; a man-ſervant, a maid- 
ſervant. / 
It ſometimes happens, that the ſage noun is either mat. 
culine or feminine. The words parent, child, couſin, friend, 
neighbour, ſeroant, and ſeveral Ow, are uſed wanna and 
ie males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to conciſe- 
neſs and perſpicuity of expreſsion. We hade only a ſuffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we ſay of a woman, ſhe is a philoſopher, an afironomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termi- 
nation, which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that ſhe is 
a writer, a botaniſt, a ſtudent, becauſe theſe terminations 
have not annexed to them the notion of ſex. | 


mer. 3. Of Number. 


 NvMBER is the conſideration of an object, as one 
or more. 

Subſtantives are of two numbers, the ſingular and 
the plural. | 
The fingular number expreſses but one object; 

as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number ſigniſies more objects than 
one; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which 
they expreſs, are uſed only in the ſingular form; 
as, wheat, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c.; others, 
only in the plural form ; as, bellows, ſciſſors, lungs, 
riches, &c. | 

Some words are the ſame in both numbers; as, 


deer, ſheep, ſwine, &c. 


The plural number of nouns is generally formed by add- 
ing s to the ſingular: as, dove, doves; face, faces ; thought, 
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thoughts. But when the ſubſtantive ſingular ends in x, ch 
ſoft, /n, or fs, we add es in the plural: as, box, boxes; 
church, churches ; laſh, laſhes ; kiſs, kiſses. If the fingular 
end in ck hard, the plural is formed by adding s; as, mo- 
narch, monarchs. 

Nouns ending in F or fe, are rendered plural by the 
change of thoſe terminations into ves: as, loaf, loaves; 
half, halves; wife, wives: except grief, relief, reproof, and 
ſereral others, which form the plural by the addition of s. 
Thoſe which end in F have the regular plural: as, rut, 
ruiks ; except, ſtaff, ſtaves. 

Nouns which have y in the fingular, with no other vowel 
in the ſame ſyllable, change it into zes in the plural: as, 
beauty, beauties; fly, flies; but the y is not changed, when 
there is another vowel in the ſyllable: as, key, keys; delay, 
delays. | 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the fin- 
gular into e: as, man, men; woman, women; alderman, al- 
dermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and children; 
brother, makes either brothers or brethren. Sometimes 
the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the plural: as, foot, 
ſeet ; gooſe, geeſe; tooth, teeth. Louſe and mouſe, make 
lice and mice. Penny, makes pence; die, dice (for play) 
die, dies (for coining.) 


SECT. 4. Of Cafe. 


Tus Caſes of ſubſtantives ſignify their difterent 
terminations, which ſerve to expreſs the relations of 
one thing to another. 

In Engliſh, ſubſtantives have but two caſes, the 
nominative, and poſseſsive or genitive. 

The nominative caſe ſimply expreſses the name of 
a thing, or the ſubject of the verb: as, The boy 
plays;“ The girls learn.“ 

The poſseſsive or genitive caſe expreſses the rela- 


tion of property or poſseſsion; and has an apoſtro- 
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phe with the letter + coming after it: as, “ The 
ſcholar's duty ;” © My father's houſe :” that is, 
The duty of the ſcholar 3” “ The houſe of my 
father.” 

When the plural ends in s, the other « is omitted, 
but the apoſtrorhe is retained: as, „On * 
wings; © The drapers' company.” 

Sometimes alſo, when the ſingular terminates 
in , the apoſtrophick f is not added: as, For 
goodnels* ſake ;” © For righteouſneſs“ ſake.” 


Engliſh ſubſtantives may be declined in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nominative Caſe, A mother. Mothers, 
Pojeejrive Caſe. A mother's. Mothers'. 
Nominative Caſe. The man. The men. 
 Poſoeſnive Caſe. The man's The men's. 


The Engliſh language, to expreſs different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uſes, for the moſt part, 
prepoſitions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, aud 
ſome too among the modern languages, as the German, 
vary the termination or ending of the ſubſtantive, to anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe ; an example of which in the Latin is in- 
ſerted, as explanatory of the nature and uſe of caſes, viz. 


SINGULAR, 


Nominattve. MAGISTER, A maſler. | 
Genitive. Macis TRI, Maſter's, of a maſter. 
Dative. MAGI1STRO, Toa maſter. 
Accuſative, MAGISTRUM, The maſter, 

Vocative. MAGISTER, O maſter. 


Ablalive. Maisto, From or by a maſter, 
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PLURAL, 
Nominatice, MacrsTrr, Maſters. 
Genitive, Mac1srRoORUM, Maſters', of maſters. 
Dative. Mac1srRIs, To maſters. 
Aceuſative., MaG1sTROS, The maſters. 
Vocative. MacirsTRI, O maſters. 


Ablative. MAcisTRIS, From or by maſters. 


For the aſsertion, that there are in Engliſh but two caſes 
of nouns, and three of pronouns, we have the authority of 
Lowth, Johnſon, Prieſiley, &c. names which are ſufficient ta 
decide this point. If caſe in grammar mean only the va- 
riation of a noun or pronoun, by termination or within it- 
ſelf, (as it indiſputably does,) with what propriety can we 
diſtinguiſh the relations ſignified by the addition of articles 
and prepoſitions, by the names of caſes? On this ſuppoſi- 
tion, inſtead of five or ſix caſes, we ſhall have a number 
equal to the various cotnbinations of the article and diifer- 
ent prepoſitions with the noun, ſince no one of them can 
include or repreſent another *. 

But though in the ſentence, © A wiſe man controls his 
paſsions,” we cannot properly ſay that the noun © paſsions” 
is in the objective caſe, and governed by the active verb 
control,“ yet we may with propriety aſsert, that the noun 
„ paſsions” is the object of that active verb; and this may 
anſwer all the ends of parſing, and of ſhowing the connexion 
and dependence of words under ſuch circumſtances. If, 
however, any teachers ſhould be of opinion, that the buſr- 
neſs of parſing may be better conducted, by aſsuming, for 
this purpoſe only, an objective caſe of nouns, there can, be 
no great objection raiſed againſt the practice, provided it be 
ſet in a proper light, and clearly explained to the learner, 

Two or more nouns in the poſseſsive cafe, are frequently 
united by a ſingle s and one apoſtrophick ſign of that caſe: 


— 


* « Caſe implies the different inflections or terminations of 
nouns, ſerving to expreſs the different relations they bear to each 
other, and to the things they repreſent.” Encycl, Britannica. 
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„ John and Eliza's books; Abraham, Iſaac, and * 
b's poſterity.” But when ſeveral words come between 
ee the apoſtrophe and s muſt be applied to each noun: 
as, They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;” “The king's 
and the queen's jewels were diſpoſed of;” © They are 
Abraham's, but not Iſaac and Jacob's poſterity.” 
Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the poſseſsive 
caſe, immediately ſucceed each other, in the following form : 
« My friend's wife's ſiſter ;” a ſenſe which would be better 
expreſsed, by ſaying, © The ſiſter of my friend's wiſe;“ or, 
„my friend's ſiſter in law.” In each of the following phraſes, 
viz. A book of my brother's,” © A ſervant of the queen's,” 
«A ſoldier of the king's,” there are two genitive caſes ; 
the firſt phraſe implying, * one of the books of my bro- 
ther,” the next, one of the ſervants of the queen;” and 
the laſt, One of the ſoldiers of the king.” This will be 
more evident to the ſcholar, if we ſupply what is underſtood 
after each genitive, and tranſpoſe the phraſe: as, Of my 
brother's books, a book ;” or, Of my brother's books 
one:“ and fo of the reſt. 


CHAPTER IVV. 


Of Pronouns. 


A PRoONouN 1s a word uſed inſtead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the ſame word: 
as, The man is happy; be is benevolent; he is 
uſeful.” 

There are four kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the POSSESSIVE, the RELATIVE, and the 
ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


SECT. 1, Of the Perſonal Pronouns, 


Tuxxx are five Perſonal Pronouns, viz. 1, thou, Be, 
fe, it ; with their plurals, we, ye or eus they, 
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Perſonal pronouns enn of perſon, number, gen- 


der, and caſe. 

The perſons of pronouns are three in each num- 
ber, viz. 

1, is the firſt perſon 

Thou, is the ſecond perſon Singular. 

He, foe, or it, is the third perſon 

We, is the firſt perfon 

Te or you, is the ſecond perſon - pan | 

They, is the third perſon | 

This account of perſons will be very intelligible, when we 
reflect that there are three perſons which may be the ſub- 
je of any diſcourſe: Firſt, the perſon who ſpeaks, may 
ſpeak of himſelf; ſecondly, he may ſpeak of the perſon to 
whom he addreſses himſelf; thirdly, he may ſpeak of ſome 
other perſon: and as the ſpeakers, the perſons ſpoken to, 
and the other perſons ſpoken of, may be many, fo each of 
theſe perſons muſt have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like thoſe of ſubſtan- 
tives, are two, the ſingular and the plural: as, Z 
thou, he we, ye or you, they. 

Gender has reſpect only to the third perſon ſin- 
gular of the pronouns, he, ſbe, it. He is ory als 
He is feminine; it is neuter. 

The perſons ſpeaking and ſpoken to, being at the ſame 
time the ſubjects of the diſcourſe, are ſuppoſed to be pre- 
ſent; from which, and other circumſtances, their ſex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a diſ- 
tinction of gender in their pronouns: but the third perſon 
or thing ſpoken of, being abſent, and in many reſpects un- 
known, it is neceſsary that it ſhould be marked by a diſ- 
tinction of gender; at leaſt when ſome particular perſon or 
thing is ſpoken of, which ought to be more diſtinctly 
marked: accordingly the pronoun ſingular of the third 
perſon hath the three genders, ke, ine, it. 
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Perſonal pronouns have tires caſes; the nomina= 
tive, the poſseſsive, and the objective. 

The objective caſe follows the verb active, or the 
prepoſition, expreſsing the one of an action, or of 
a relation. 

The perſonal pronouns are thus declined : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


L þ We. 
Poſzeſs. Mine Ours. 
Object. Me. Us. 
Nom. | Thou. Ye or you. 
Poſes. Thine. Yours, 
Object. Thee. Lou. 
Nom. He. They. 
33 Theirs. 
Objer. Him. "Them. 
Nom. She.. They. 

Pee. Hers. Thcirs. 
Object. Her. Them. 
Nom. It. They. 
Poſeſt. Its. Theirs. 
Object. It. Them. | 


SECT. 2. Of the Poſsefsive Pronouns. 


Tus Poſseſsive Pronouns are fuch as principal 
relate to pofseſsion or property. 

There are ſeven of them; viz. my, thy, ts, ber, 
our, your, their. 
Mine and thine, inſtead of my and thy, were for- 
merly uſed before a ſubſtantive or adjective begin- 
ning with a vowel or a ſilent Y: as, „Blot out all 


mine iniquities.“ 
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The poßseſsives, kis, mine, thine, may be accounted 
either poſseſsive pronouns, or the poſseſsive caſes of their 
reſpective perſonal pronouns. 

When the poſseſsive pronouns are * to ſubſtantives, 
or are parted from them only by an adjective, they admit 
of no variation, whatever be the number or cafe of the 
noun: as, my young couſin is dead; I know thy parents; 
I have heard of his extraordinary merit; ſhe lives with ker 
mother; our books are torn; L will come to your houſe ; 
their ſituation is miſerable. 

When they are ſeparated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is underſtood, all of them except kis, vary 
their terminations : as, this hat is mine, and the other is 
thine; thoſe trinkets are hers ; this houſe is ours, and that 
is yours ; theirs is more commodious than ours. But theſe 
variations are in fact the poſseſsive cafes of the N 
pronouns. 

The two words own and /elf, are uſed in conjunction 
with pronouns. Oum is added to poſseſsives, both ſingular 
and plural: as, “ my,own hand, our own houſe,” It is em- 
phatical, and implies. a filent contrariety or oppoſition : as, 
« I live in my om houſe,” that is, © not in a hired houſe.” 
Self is added to pofseſsives: as, myſelf, your/elves; and 
ſometimes to perſonal pronouns: as, himſelf, itſelf, them- 
ſelves. It then, like own, expreſzes emphaſis and oppoſt- 
tion: as, “I did this myſelf,” that is, © not another; oy 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, We hurt ourſelves by 
vain rage.” 

Himſelf, themſelves, are now uſed in the nominative caſe, 
inſtead of hisſelf, theirſelves: as, © He came himſelf;“ 
*« Himſelf ſhall do this;” « They performed it themſetves.” 


SECT. 3, M Relative Pronouns, 


Relative Pronouns are ſuch as relate to ſome 
word or phraſe going before, which is thence called 
the antecedent : they are who, which, and that; as, 
“The man is happy who lives virtuouſly.“ 
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What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equiva- 
lent to that which: as, This is what I wanted” 
that is to ſay, © the thing which I wanted,” 

Who is applied to perſons, which to animals and 
inanimate things: as, He is a friend, who is faith- 


ful in adverſity;” The bird, which ſung ſo ſweetly, 


is flown ;” “ This is the tree, which produces no 
fruit.” ; 

That, as a relative, is often uſed to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which. It is applied 
to both perſons and things: as, He that acts wiſely 
deſerves praiſe;” * Modeſty is a guality that highly 
adorns a woman.” 


Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL, 


| Nominative. Who. 
Poſieſsive. Whoſe. 
Obſective. Whom. 


Which, that, and what, are Ukewite of both numbers, but 
they do not vary their termination; except that whoſe is 
ſometimes uſed as the poſseſsive caſe of which: as, Is 
there any other doArine whoſe followers are puniſhed ?” 


«© And the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whoſe mortal taſte 
i © Brought death” MILTON. ' 
“ Pure the joy without allay, 8 
« Ju, hoſe very rapture is tranquillity,” YOUNG. 


The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ſtriſe 
Gives all the ſirength and colour of our life.” pore. 


*'This is one of the cleareſt charaQteriſticks of its being a 
* religion whoſe origin is divine.“ pr. BLAIR, 


— 


2 


By the uſe of this licenſe, one word is ſubſtituted for three: 
as,“ Philoſophy, whoſe end is to inſtruct us in the know- 
ledge of 2 ”—for, ** Philoſophy, the end of which is 
to inſtruct us.“ 

Iho and which have ſometimes the words ſoever and ever 
annexed to them; as, whoſoever or whoever, whichſoerer or 
whichever ; but they are ſeldom uſed. 

'The word that is ſometimes a relative, ſometimes a de- 
monſtrative pronoun, and ſometimes a conjunction. It is a 
relative, when it may be turned into who or which without 
deſtroying the ſenſe: as, They that (who) reprove us, 
may be our beſt friends;” © From every thing that (which) 
you ſee, derive inſtruction.” It is a demonſtrative pronoun 
when it is followed immediately by a ſubſtantive, to which 
it is either joined or refers, and which it limits or qualihes : 
as, “ That boy is induſtrious;” © That belongs to me.” It 
is a conjunction, whea it joins ſentences together, and can- 
not be turned into who or which, without deftroying the 
ſenſe: as,“ Take care that every day be well employed.“ 
J hope he will believe that I have not acted improperly.” 

Who, which, and what, are called Interrogatives, when 
they are uſed in aſking queſtions: as, Fho is he?” “ Which 
is the book?” © What art thou doing?” N 

Il hether was formerly made uſe of to ſignify interroga- 
tion: as, Whether of theſe ſhall I chooſe?” but it is now 
ſeldom uſed, the interrogative whick being ſubſtituted 
for it. Some Grammarians think that the uſe of it ſhould 
be revived, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number; and would contribute to render our expreſsions 
conciſe and definite. 

Some writers have claſsed the interrogatives as a ſeparate 
kind of pronouns; but they are too nearly related to the 
relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render ſuch 
a diviſion proper. They do not, in fact, loſe the character 
of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only 
difference is, that without an interrogation, the relatives 
have reference to a ſubject which is antecedeut, definite, 
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and known; with an. interrogation, to a, ſubject which is 
ſubſequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
pected that the anſer ſhould expreſs and aſcertain. 


SECT. 4. Of the Adjective Pronouns. 


Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, parti- 
_ Cipating the properties both of the pronoun and the 
adjective. The following are of this claſs: each, 
every, either; this, that, and their plurals, thee theſe ;- 
ſome, one, any, all, and ſuch. 

The adjectire pronouns may be ſubdivided into 
three ſorts, namely, the diſtributive, the demonſtrative, 
and the indefinite. 

1. The diftributive are thoſe which denote the 
perſons or things that make up a number, as taken 
ſeparately and ſingly. They are each, every, either : 
as, Each of his brothers is in a favourable ſitua» 
tionz” very man muſt account for himſelf;“ 
J have not ſeen either of them.” 


Each relates to to or more perſons or things, and ſigni- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
ſeparately. | 

Every relates to ſeveral perſons or things, and ſignifies 
each one of them all taken ſeparately I his pronoun was 
| formerly uſed apart from its noun, but it is now conſtantly 
annexed to it, except-in legal proceedings ; as, in the mew 
« all and every of them.“ 

Either relates to two perſons or things taken pate. 
and ſignifies the one or the other, To ſay, “either of the 
three,” is therefore improper, 

Neither imports © not either; that is, not one nor the 
other; as, © Nether of wy friends was there.” 


2. The demonſtrative, are thoſe which end 
point out the ſubjects to which they relate: zhis and 
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that, theſe and thoſe, are of this claſs 3 as, © This is 
true charity, that is only its image.” 

This refers to the neareſt perſon or thing, and 
that to the moſt diſtant ; as, This man is more intel- 
ligent than that. This indicates the latter or laſt 
mentioned; that, the former or firſt mentioned: as, 


«© Both wealth and poverty are temptations 3 _ 
tends to excite pride, this, difcontent.” 


Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongſt the demonſtrative pronouns, eſpecially in 
many of their applications. The following ſentence may 
ſerve as an example: It was happy for the ſtate, that 
Fabius continued in the command with Minucius: the 
former's phlegm was a check upon the latter's vivacity.“ 


3. The indefinite are thoſe which expreſs their 
ſubjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind: Some, other, any, one, 
all, ſuch, &c. 


Of theſe pronouns, only the words one and other are va- 
ried. One is fubject to no other variation than that of the 
poſseſsive cafe, which it forms in the ſame manner as ſub- 
ſtantives; as, one, one's. This word has a general fignifica- 
tion, meaning people at large; and ſometimes alſo a pecu- 
liar reference to the perſon who is ſpeaking : as, one ought 
to pity the diſtreſses of mankiad ;” “one is apt to love 
one's ſelf.” 

Other is declined in the following manner : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Other | Other's. 
Poſs. Others Others, 
Obj. Other Others, 


The plural others is only uſed when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expreſsed or underſtood: as, 
« When thou haſt peruſed theſe papers, I will fend thee 
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the others;” © He pleaſes ſome, but he diſguſis others® 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either ſingular or 
plural, it. hs no variation; as,“ the other man,” the 
other men.” 

The following phraſes may ſerve to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. ** Some of you are wiſe and good;” © A 
few of them were idle, the others induftrious;” © Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable;” * One ought to know 
one's own mind;” © They were al! preſent;” “ Suck is the 
ſtate of man, that he is never at reſt;” © Some are happy, 
while others are miſerable.” 

The word another is compoſed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is uſed in both numbers: as, None is ſo deaf as 
he that will not hear;” None of thoſe are equal to theſe:” 

It ſeems originally to have ſigniſied, according to its deri- 
vation, at one, and therefore to have had no plural; but it 
is now alſo uſed plurally: as, None that go unto her re- 
turn again.” Prov. ii. 19.—“ Terms of peace were none 
vouchſaf'd.“ MiLToN.——* None of them are varied to 
expreſs the gender.“ None of them kare different end- 
ings for the numbers.” Lowrn's Introduction.——* None 
of their productions are extant.” DR. BLAIR. 


Thus have we endeavoured to diſtinguiſh the adjective 
pronouns, though it is difficult to divide them in an exact 
and unexceptionable manner. Some of them, in particu- 
lar applications, might have been differently claſsed ; but 
it is preſumed that, in general, the diſtribution is tolerably 
correct. All the pronouns, except the perſonal and rela- 
tive, may indeed, in a general view of them, be conſidered 
as definitive pronouns, becauſe they define or aſcertain the 
extent of the common name, or general term, to which 
they refer, or are joined; but as each claſs of them does 
this, more or leſs exactly, or in a manner peculiar to itſelf, 
a diviſion adapted to this circumſtance appears to be ſuit- 


able to the nature of things, and the underſtanding of 
learners. 


It has been the opinion of ſome reſpectable granmmarians, 
that the words this, that, any, ſome, ſuch, his, their, our, bee. 


are pronouns, when they are uſed ſeparately from the nouns | 


to which they relate; but that, when they are joined to 
thoſe nouns, they are not to be conſidered as belonging to 
this ſpecies of words; becauſe, in this aſsociation, they ra- 
ther aſcertain a ſubſtantive, than ſupply the place of one. 
They aſsert that, in the phraſes, © give me that,” © this is 
John's,” and © ſuch were ſome of you,” the words in Italics 
are pronouns; but that, in the following phraſes, they are 
not pronouns; © tkis book is inſtructive,” © ſome boys are 
ingenious,” my health is declining,” “our hearts are 
deceitful,” &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
theſe forms of ſpeech can properly be called pronouns; as 
the genuine pronoun ſtands by itſelf, without the. aid of a 
noun expreſsed or underſtood. They are of opinion, that 
in the expreſsions, © give me that ;” “this is John's,” &c. 
the noun is always underſtood, and muſt be ſupplied in the 
mind of the reader: as, give me that boot; ** this book 
is John's; © and ſuch perſons were ſome perſons amongſt 


you.” We have diſtributed theſe parts of ſpeech, in the 


mode which is generally obſerved by grammarians: but, 
for the information of ſtudents, and to direct their inquiries 
on the ſubject, we ſtate the different opinions of ſeveral ju- 
dicious writers on Grammar. 


CHAPTER V, 


| Of ADJECTIVES. 
SECT. 1. Of the nature of Adjectives, and the degrees of 
compari ſon. 

An Adjective is a word added to a ſubſtantive, to 
expreſs its quality: as, An induſtrious man” 
« A virtuous woman; A benevolent mind.” | 

In Engliſh the adjective is not varied on account 
of gender, number, or caſe. Thus we fay, A 
careleſs boy; careleſs girls.” | 
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The only variation which it admits, i is that of the 
degrees of compariſon. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of . 
compariſon; the rostrivz, COMPARATIVE, and 
SUPERLATIVE. | 


Grammarians have generally enumerated thefe three de- 
grees of compariſon; but the firft of them has been thought 
by ſome writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
pariſon; as it ſeems to be nothing more than the fimple 
form of the adjective, and to imply not either compariſon 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded, unleſs the 
adjective be ſuppoſed to imply compariſon or degree, by 
containing a ſecret or general reference to-other things; as, 
when we ſay, * he is a tall man,” this is a fair day,” we 
make ſome reference to the . ſize of men, and to 
different weather. 


The Poſitive State expreſses the quality of an ob- 
ject, without any increaſe or diminution; as, good, 
wiſe, great. 

The Comparative Degree increaſes or leſsens the 
. poſitive in ſignification; as, wiſer, greater, leſs wiſe. 

The Superlative Degree increaſes or leſsens the 
poſitive to the higheſt or loweſt degree; as, wiſeſt, 
greateſt, leaſt wiſe. 

The fimple word, or poſitive, becomes compa- 
rative by adding - or er; and the ſuperlative, by 
adding / or e, to the end of it. And the adverbs 
more and maſt, placed before the adjective, have the 
ſame effect; as, wiſe, more wiſe, me? wiſe, | 


The termination in n may be accounted in ſome ſort a 
degree of compariſon, by which the ſignification is dimi- 
niſhed below the poſitive: as, black, blackiſh, or tending tp 
blackneſs; ſalt, ſalti/h, or APC a little taſte of ſalt, 
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"The word rather is very properly uſed to expreſs a ſmall 
degree or m9 dats coma as, * She-is | rather profuſe 
in her expenſes,” 

Monoſyllables, for the moſt part, are compared by er and 
et ; and diſsyflables by more and moſt: as, mild, milder, 
mildeft; frugal, more frugal, moſt frugal, Diſsyllables end- 
mg in y; as, happy, lovely; and ine after a mute, as, able, 
ample; or accented on the laſt ſyllable, as, diſcreet, polite ; 
eafily admit of er and ef: as, happier, happieſt; abler, 
ableſt ; politer, politeſt. Words of more than two ſyllables 
hardly ever admit of thoſe terminations. 

In fome words the ſuperlative is formed by adding the 
adverb moft to the end of them ; as, nethermoſt, uttermoſt 
or utmoſt, undermoft, uppermoſt, foremoft. 

In Englifh, as in moſt languages, there are ſome words 
of very common ufe, (in which the caprice of cuftom is apt 
to-get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this re- 
ſpect: as, © good, better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſt; little, 
teſs, leaſt ; much or many, more, moſt;“ and a few others. 
An adjective put without a ſubſtantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a ſubſtantive in ſenſe and mean- 
ing, and is written as a ſubſtantive; as,“ Providence re- 
wards the good, and punithes the bad. 

Various nouns placed before other nouns aſsume the 
nature of adjectives; as, fea fiſh, wine veſsel, corn field, 
meadow ground, &c. 


Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal: car- 


dinal, as one, two, three, &c.; ordinal, as, firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. 


SECT,” A Remarks on the Subject of Compariſon. 


Ir we conſider the ſubject of compariſon attentively, we 
hall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at leaſt indefinite, A mountain is larger than a mite 
by how many degrees? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of ſand? By how many degrees was Socrates wiſer 
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than Alcibiades ? Or by bow many is ſnow whiter than this 
paper? It is plain, that to theſe and the like queſtions, ng, 
definite anſwers can be returned. | 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly endend, 
the degrees of exceſs may be exactly aſcertained. A foot is 
juſt twelve times as long as an inch; and an hour is fixty 
times longer than a minute. But, in regard to qualities, 
and to thoſe quantities which cannot he meaſured exactly, 
it is impoſsible to ſay how many degrees may be compre», 
hended in the comparative exceſs. 

But though theſe degrees are infinite or indefinite in fac, 
they cannot be fo in language; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to expreſs many of them. In regard to 
unmeaſured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and leſs, (beſides thoſe marked above,) may be expreſsed in- 
telligibly, at leaſt, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or 
words of like import: as, Socrates was muck wiſer than 
Alcibiades ;” “ Snow is à great deal whiter than this pa- 
per ;” “ Epaminondas was by far the moſt accompliſhed of 
the Thebans ;” © The evening ſtar is a very ſplendid object, 
but the ſun is incomparably more ſplendid ;” © The Deity 
is infinitely greater than the greateſt of his creatures.” 
The inaccuracy of theſe and the like expreſsions is not a 
material inconvenience; and, though it were, it is una- 
voidable: for human ſpeech can only expreſs human 
thought; and where thought is neceſsarily inaccurate, lan- 
guage muſt be ſo too. 


ss. * 
rer. 1. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 


A xx is a word which ſignifies to BE, to Do, or 
to SUFFER: as, I am, I rule, I am ruled.“ 


Verbs are of three kinds; ACTIVE, PASSIVE, and 
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NEUTER. They are. alſo divided into enn 


IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expreſses an action, and neceſsa- 
rily implies an agent, and an object acted upon: as, 
to love; © I love Penelope.” 

A Verb Paſsive expreſses a paſsion or a ſuffering, 
or the receiving of an action; and neceſsarily implies 
an object acted upon, and an agent by which it is 
acted upon: as, to be loved; Penelope is loved by 
me.“ 

A Verb Neuter expreſses neither action nor paſ- 
3 but being, or a ſtate or condition of being: 

« T am, I fleep, I fit.” 


The verb active is alſo called tranfitive, becauſe the action 
paſses over to the object, or has an eſſect upon ſome other 
thing: as, „The tutor inſtructs his pupil SCI eneem 
the man, &c. 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated hs 
tives, becauſe the effect is confined within the agent, and 
does not paſs over to any object: as, I oh he lives, they 
ſleep.” 


Some of the * that are uſually CHW Y among neuters, 


make a near approach to the nature of a verb active, but 
may be diſtinguiſhed from it by their being intranũtive: as, 
to run, to walk, &c. The reſt are abſolutely neuter, aud 
expreſsive of a middle ſtate between action aud paſsion; as, 
to ſtand, to lie, &c. 

In Engliſh many verbs are uſed bothi in an active and neutet 
ſignification, the conſtruction only determining of which 
kind they are: as, to flatten, fighifying to make even or 
level, is a verb active; but when it ſiguiſies to grow dull or 
infipid, it is a verb neuter, 


| Auxiliary or helping verbs, are thoſe by the help 
of which the Engliſh verbs are principally conju- 
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gated. They are, do, be, have, fall, wwill, may, can, 
with their variations; z and et and my, which have 
no variation. 


Let, as a principal N. has leligſt and letteth ; but as 
a helping verb it admits of no variation. 


To verbs belong NUMBER, PERSON, MOOD, and 
TENSE. ; . 


SECT. 2. of Number and Perſon, 


Verbs OG two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural: as, „I run, we run, &c. 
In each number there are three perſons ; as, 


SINGULAR PLURAL. 
Firſt Perſon. [ love We love. 
Second Perſon. Thou loveſt. Ye or you love. 
" Third Perſon. He loves. They love. 


Thus the verb; in ſome parts of it, varies its endings, to 
expreſs, or agree with, different perſons of the ſame number : 
as, I love, thou loveft ; he loreth, or loves:” and alſo to 
expreſs different numbers of the ſame perſon : as, “thou 
dove, ye love ; he loveth, they love.” In the plural number 
of the verb, there is no variation of ending to expreſs the 
different perſons ; and the verb, in the three perſons plural, 
is the ſame as it is in the firſt perſon ſingular, Yet this 
ſcanty proviſion of terminations is ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes of diſcourſe, and no ambiguity arifes from it : the 
verb being always attended, either with the noun expreſsing 
the ſubje& acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun re- 
preſenting it. For this reaſon, the plural termination it 
en, they loven, they weren, formerly in uſe, was. laid ade as 
vaneceſsary, and _ long been IG 
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ser. J. Of Moods and Participtes. | 


Mood or Mode is a particular form of the = a 


ſhowing the manner in which the being, action, or 
Oy is e eee 


The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the ſcholar, by obſerving, that it conſiſis in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to ſignify various intentions of 
the mind, and yarious moditications and circumſtances of 
action: Which explanation, if compared with the foliow- 
ing acebunt aud uſes of the different moods, will be found 
N nenn them. 


"hire are five moods of verbs, the 1xpicaTivE, 
the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, the SUBJUNCs 
Tive, and the 1nFIRITIVE. 

The Indicative Mood ſimply indicates or declares 


a thing: as, “ He loves; he is loved:“ or it aſks a 


en as, © Does he love?“ © Is he loved?“ 

The Imperative Mood: is ufed for commanding, 
exhorting, intreating, or permitting : as, Depart 
thou; mind ye; let us ſtay ; go in peace.” 


Though mis mood dertves its mime from its intimation of 
command, it is uſed on occaſions of a very oppoſite nature, 
even in the humbleſt ſupplications of an inferior being to 
one who is infinitely his ſuperior; as, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread; and forgive us our treſpaſzes.” 


The Potential Mood 1 poſsibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation: as, * It may rain he 
may gd or ſtay; n he m"_ walk; qld 
ſhould learn.“ | 
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The Subjunctive Mood repreſents a thing under 
a a condition, motive, with, ſuppoſition, &c.; and is 
preceded by a conjunction, expreſsed or underſtood, 
and attended by another verb: as, ** I will reſpect 
him, though he chide me“ Were he good, he 
would be happy :” that is, © if he were good.” + 

The Infinitive Mood expreſses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any diſtinction of 
number or perſon; as, © to act, to ſpeak, to be 
feared.” ; N 

The Participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but alſo of thoſe of an ad- 
jective: as, I am deſirous of knowing my ad- 
mired and applauded, he became vain” Having 
Joni iſbed his work, he ſubmitted it,” &c. | 

There are three participles, the Preſent or Active: 
the Perfect or Paſsire, and the Compound Perfect; 

as, loving, loved, having loved. of 


z 
| The aQtive participle ſignifies 3 Alen or action 
degun and not ended: as, (I am writing a letter.“ The 
paſsive participle b action perfect, or finiſhed: as, 
be letter is written.“ | 
The participle is diſtinguiſhed from the adjective, by the 
former's expreſsing the idea of time, and the latter's de- 
noting only a quality. The phraſes, “ loving to give as 
well as to receive,” © moving in haste, © heated with li- 
quor,” contain participles giving the idea of time; but the 
epithets contained in the expreſsions, © a loving child,” “ a 
moving ſpectacle,” © a heated imagination,” mark fimply 
the qualities referred to, without any regard to time; and 
may properly be called participial adjectives, 
Participles not only convey the notion of time; they also 
ſignify actions, and govern the caſes of pronouns, in the 
2 b 
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fame manner as verbs do; and therefore ſlrould be compre- 
hended in the general name of verbs. That they are mere 
modes of the verb, is manifeſt, if our definition of a verb be 
admitted: for they ſignify being, doing, or ſuffering, with 
the deſignation of time ſuperadded:. But if the efsence of 
the verb be made to confiſt in affirmation or aſsertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the 
verb, but the infinitive- itſelf alſo; which certain ancient 
grammarians of great _—_—_—y held to be alone the ge- 
nuine verb “. 

The following phraſes, even when conſidered in them- 
ſelves, ſhow that participles include the idea of time: The 
letter being wrilten, or having been written ;” Charles being 
writing, having written, or having been writing.” But when 
arranged in an entire ſentence, which they muſt be to make 
a complete ſenſe, they ſhow it fiill more evidently : as, 
* Charles having written the letter, ſealed and Pome 


17 Participles ſometimes perform the oſſice of ſubſtantives, . 
and are uſed as ſuch; as in the following inſtances: *© The 
beginning ;” © a good underflanding ;” excellent writing ;” 
* The Chancellor's. being attached to the King ſecured his 
crown ;” © The general's having failed in this enterpriſe - 


— 
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' ® In our definition of the verb, we are ſupported by the au- 
thority of Biſhop Lowth, and moſt other writers on Grammar. 
There are, however, ſome grammarians, who conſider aſtertion 
as the eſsence of the verb but, as the participle and the in - 
finitive, if retained, would prove inſuperable objections to their 
ſcheme, they have, without heſitation, denied the former a 
place in the verb, and declared the latter to be only an abſtract 
noun. This appears to be going rather too far, in ſupport of 
a ſyſtem. It ſeems to be incumbent on theſe grammarians, to 
reje& alſo the imperative mood. What part of ſpeech would 
they make the verbs in the following ſentences ?- « Depart in- 
ſtantly; improve your time; forgive us our ſins.” Will it be 
ſaid, any the verbs, iu theſe phraſes, are alsertions ? 

i . » D 4: 
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occaſioned his diſgrace;” “John's having beon- writing . 

long time had wearied him.“ 

That the words in Italics of the 3 latter examples, 
perform the oſſice of ſubſtantives, and may be conſidered as 
ſuch, will be evident, if we reflect, that the firſt of them has 
exactly the ſame meaning and conſtruction as, ( The Chan- 
cellor's attachment to the King ſecured bis crown;” and 
that the other examples will bear a ſimilar. conſtruction. 
The words, being attached, govern. the word Chancellor's in 
the poſseſsive caſe, in the one inſtance, as clearly as attachr 
ment governs it in that caſe, in the other: and it is only 
ſubſtantives, or words aud phraſes which operate as ſubſiqu> 
tives, that govern. the genitive or poſseſsive caſe. 

The following ſentenee is not preciſely the ſame as the 
above, either in ſenſe or conftrugion, though, except the 
genitive caſe, the words are the ſame, © 'The Chancellor, 
being attached to the King, ſecured his crown.” In the 
former, the words, being attacked, form the nominative 
caſe to the verb, and are ſtated as the cauſe of the effect ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative caſe, and make 
only a circumſtance to Chancellor, which is the proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this ſentence, by which the learner” may better under» 
ſand the peculiar nature and ſorm of each-of theſe modes 
of expreſsion: The Chancellor being attached to the 
King, bis crown was fecured.” This conſtitutes what * 
properly called, the Caſe Abſolute. 


0 SECT. 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 


/Trar the Potential Mood ſhould be ſeparated from the 
ſubjunctive, is evident, from the complexneſs and confuſion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the diſtin nature of the two moods, the former of 
which may be expreſsed without any condition, ſuppoſi- 
tion, &c. as will appear from the following inſtances : 
„They might have done better:” © We may always act 
uprightly ;” “ He was generous, and world not take re- 
yenge;” „We ſhould reſiſt the allurements of vice > “1 


* 
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emild formerly indulge myſelſ in things, which cannot nor 
think of but with pain.“ 

Some graininarians have ſuppoſed that the Potential 
Mood, as"diftinguiſhe&#bvove from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter „ fimply in- 
dicates or declares a thing,” it is manifeſt that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially diftin& from it, muſt be conſiderably different. 
„cam walk,” „I. fhonld walk,” appear to be fo eſsentially 
dictinct from the fimplicity of, © I walk,” „I walked,” as to 
warranta correſpondent diſtiuction of moods, The Impera- 
tive and Infiritive Moods, which are allowed to retain 
their rank, do not appear to contain ſuch ſtrong marks of 
diſcrimination from the Indicative, as are found in the 
Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this ſubject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their diviſion, becauſe it is formed, 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, might, could, would, &c. : but 
if. we recollect, that moods are uſed © to fignify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir» 
caniſtanees of action,? we ſhall perceive that thoſe auxi- 
hartes, fat from interfering with this deſign, do, in the 
cleareſt manner, ſupport aud exemplify it. On the reafon 
alleged by theſe writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood muſt alſo be excluded; as but a ſmall part of it is 
conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 
ſare no better; fince it ſo nearly reſembles the Indicative; 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expreſsed or un- 
derſiood, which do not more effectually ſhow the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
uſed to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater e- 

tent than we have aſsigned to them. They afsert that the 
Engliſh language may be ſaid, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many nwods as it has auxiliary verbs; 
and they allege, in ſupport of their opinion, that the can 
Ds 
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pound expreſsions which they help to form, point out thoſe 
various diſpoſitions and actions, which, in other languages, 
are expreſsed by moods. . But whether this be admitted or 
not, it cannot be denied that the conjugation or variation 
of verbs, in the Engliſh language, is effected, almoſt en- 
tirely, by the means of auxiliaries, We muſt, therefore, 
accommodate ourſelves to this circumſtance; and do that 
by their aſsiſtance, which has been done in the learned 
languages, (a few inſtances to the contrary excepted,) in 
another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
itſelf. At the ſame time, it is neceſsary to ſet proper 
bounds to this buſineſs, ſo as not to occaſion obſcurity and 
perplexity, when we mean to be ſimple and perſpicuous. 
Inſtead, therefore, of making a ſeparate mood for every 
auxiliary verb, and introducing moods Interrogative, Opta- 
tive, Promiſsive, Hortative, Precative, &c. we have ex- 
hibited ſuch only as are obviouſly diſtinct; and which, 
whilſt they are calculated to unfold and diſplay the ſubje& 
intelligibly to the learner, ſeem to. be ſufficient, and not 
more than ſufficient, to anſwer all the purpoſes for whe 
moods were introduced, 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their deciſions, reſpecting theſe points of Engliſh Grammar, 
on the principles and conſtruction of languages, which, in 
theſe reſpects, do not ſuit the peculiar nature of our own, 
but differ eſsentially from it, we may very naturally ex- 
pect plans that are neither perſpicuous nor conſiſtent, and 
which will tend more to perplex than inſorm the learner. 


SECT. 5. Of the Ten ſes. 


Tuns, being the diſtinction of time, might ſeem 
to admit only of the preſent, paſt, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to conſiſt of 
fix variations, vize the PRESENT, the 1MPERFECT 
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the PERFECT, the PLUPERFECT, and the FIRST and 
8ECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

The Preſent Tenſe repreſents an action or event 
as paſsing at the time in which it is mentioned; 
« rule; I am ruled; I think; I fear.“ 


a8, 


The preſent tenſe likewiſe 13 a * quality, 
&c. at preſent exiſting: as, © He is an able man ;” She 
is an. amiable woman.” It is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
actions continued, with occaſional intermiſsions, to the 
preſent time: as, He frequently rides; © He walks out: 
every morning; © He goes into the country every ſum- 
mer.“ We ſometimes apply this tenſe even to perſons long 
fince dead: as, Seneca reaſons and moralizes well 
« Job ſpeaks feelingly of his afflictions.” 

The preſent tenſe, preceded by the words when, before, 
aſter, till, as ſoon as, &c. is ſometimes uſed to point out 
the relative time of a future action: as, hen he arrives 
he will hear the news; © He will not hear the news 2d he 
arrives;“ © He will hear it before he arrives, or as ſoon as 
he arrives, or, at fartheſt, ſoo: after he arrives. 

In animated hiſtorical narrations, this tenſe is ſometimes: 
ſubſtituted for the imperfect tenſe: -as, ** He enters the ter - 
ritory of the peaceable inhabitants; he fights and conquers, . 
taſtes an immenſe booty, which he divides amongſt his fol-- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph.“ 


The Imperfe&t Tenſe repreſents tlie action or 
event, either as paſt and finiſhed, or as remaining 
unfiniſhed at a certain time paſt: as, *T loved her, 
for. her. modeſty; and virtue; They were.travel+- 
ling poſt when he met them.” 

The Perfect Tenſe not. only: refers: to what is: 
paſt, but alſo conveys an alluſion to the preſent: 
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time: as; * I liave ſiuiſed my/letter;” ic I have ſeen 
the perſon that was recommended to me 


M the former example, it is ſignified that the finifliing 
of the letter, though paſt, was at a period'immediately, or 
very nearly preceding the preſent time. In the latter in- 
ſtance, it is uncertain whether the perſon mentioned was 
ſeen by the ſpeaker a long or a ſhort time before.” The 
meaning is, “ I have ſeen him ſometime in the courſe of a 
period which includes, or comes to, the preſent time,” 
When the particular time of any occurrence is ſpecified, 
as prior to the preſent time, this tenſe is not uſed: for it 
would be improper to ſay, “ I Rare ſeen him yeſterday,” or, 
„ have finiſhed my work laſt week.” In theſe caſes the im- 
perfect is neceſsary: as, © I ſaw him yeſterday;ꝰ **T fiſhed 
my work laſt week.” But when we fpeak indefinitely of 
any thing paſt, as happening or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it; the perſect muſt be 
employed; as, “I hare been there this morning; I hare 
travelled much this year;” © We have eſcaped many dangers 
through life,” In referring, however, to ſuch a diviſion of 
the day as is paſt before the time of our ſpeaking, we uſe 
the imperſect: as, © They came home this morning; He 
was with them in the afternoon.” 

The perſect tenſe, and the imperfe tenſe, both denote a 
thing that is paſt; but the former denotes it in fuch a man- 
ner, that there is ſtill actually remaining ſome part of the 
time to ſlide away, wherein we declare the thing has been 
done; whereas the imperſecꝭ. denotes the thing or action 
paſt, in ſuch a manner, that nothing remains of that time 
wherein it was done. If we ſpeak of the preſent century, 
we ſay, © Philoſophers have made great diſcoveries in the 
preſent century: but if we ſpeak of the laſt century, we 
ſay, © Philoſophers-made- great diſcoveries in the laſt cen- 
wry;” © He has bern much afflicted this year;” “I have 
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this week read the King's proclamation;” © I hare heard 
great news this morning.“ In theſe inflances, © He has 
been,” % have read,” and © heard,” denote things that are 
paſt; but they occurred in this year, in-this week, and to- 
day; and ſtill there remains a part of this year, week, and 
day, whereof I ſpeak. 

In general, the perfet tenſe may be applied hits 
the action is connected with preſent time, by the actual 
exiſtence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago; but if 
neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 


uſed. We may ſay, © Cicero has writterorations ;” but we 


cannot ſay, ©** Cicero has written poems;” becauſe the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are loſt, Speaking of prieſts 


in general; we may ſay, They have in all ages claimed 


great powers;” becauſe the general order of the prieſthood 
ſtill exiſts: but if we ſpeak of the Druids, or any particular 
order of prieſts, which does not now exiſt, we cannot uſe 
this tenſe. We cannot ſay, The Druid prieſts have 
claimed great powers;” but muſt ſay, Ihe Druid prieſts 


claimed great powers;” becauſe that order is now totally 


 extin&. 


The Pluperfe& Tenſe repreſents A thing, not 


only as paſt, but alſo as prior to ſome other point 
of time ſpecified in the ſentence: as, I had finiſh- 


ed my letter before he arrived.” 

The Firſt Future Tenſe repreſents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without reſpect to the 
preciſe time when: as, The ſun will riſe to- 
morrow ;” I ſhall ſee them again.” 

The Second Future intimates. that the action will 
be fully accompliſhed, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event: as, © I ſhall have 
dined at (or before) one o'clock 3? © The two 
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houſes will have finiſhed their buſineſs when (or 
before) the king comes to prorogue them.?“ 


It is to be obſerved, that in the ſubjunctive mood, the 
event being ſpoken of under a condition or ſuppoſition, or 
in the form of a wiſh, and therefore as doubtful and con-- 
tingent, the verb itſelf in the preſent, and the auxiliary 
both of the preſent and paſt imperfect times, often carry 
with them ſomewhat of a future ſenſe: as, If he come 
to-morrow, I may ſpeak to him ;” “ If he ſhould, or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or ſhould ſpeak. 
to him.” Obſerve- alſo, that the auxiliaries /kould and. 
would, in the imperfec times, are uſed to expreſs the pre- 
ſent and future. as well as the paſt: ' as, It is my deſire, . 
that he ſhould, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;” as, 
well as, © It was my defire, that he ſhould or would come 
yeſterday.” So that in this mood the preciſe time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of. 
the ſentence. 

From the preceding 8 of the different tenſes, 
it appears, that each of them has its peculiar and diſtin. 
province; and that though ſome of them may fometimes, 
be uſed promiſcuouſly, or ſubſtituted one for another, in 
caſes where great accuracy is not required; yet there is a. 
real and eſsential difference in their meaning. 

The preſent, paſt, and future tenſes, may be uſed either 
definitely or indefinitely, both with reſpect to im and action., 
When they denote cuſtoms on habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied. indefinitely : as, © Virtue promotes. 
happineſs 3? © The old Romans governed. by benetits, more 
than by fear 5? « I hall hereafter employ my time more uſe- 
fully.” In theſe examples, the words, promotes, governed, 
and /t employ, are uſed indefinitely, both in regard to 
action and time; for they are not confined to individual! 
actions, nor to any preciſe points of preſent, paſt, or ſuture - 
time. When they are applied to figuify particular actions, , 
and to aſcertain tbe preciſe points of time to which they 
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are confined, they are uſed definitely; as in the following 
inſtances. © My brother is writing?“ © He built the 
houſe laſt ſummer; but did not inkabit it till yeſterday.” 
« He will write another letter to-morrow,” 

The different tenſes alſo reprefent an action as complete 
or perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. When l ſay, A. 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance;” I expreſs by 
the word maketh an incomplete action or operation, which 
is always doing, and never carr be ſaid to be done and over. 
So in the phraſes, © I was writing,” © I ſhall be writing,“ 
imperfect, unfiniſhed actions are ſignified. But the follow- 
ing examples, © I wrote,” I have written,” «I had written,” 
« I ſhall have written,” all denote complete perfect action. 

Theſe remarks are ſubjoined, with a view to ſhow the 
ſcholar the powers of the tenſes, and ſome of the various. 
purpoſes to which they may be applied. Harris's Her- 
mes,” © Beattic's Theory of Language,” and“ Pickbourn's- 
Dißsertation on the Engliſh Verb,” contain ingenious repre-- 
ſentations of verbs and their tenſes ; wltich, with the books 
at large, the Author recommends to the attentive peruſal. 
of inquiſitive ſtudents, when they ſhall have acquired a. 
general knowledge of * Grammar. 


SECT. 6. The*Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs TO HAVE 
and TO BE. 


Tax Conjugation of a-verb-is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its ſeveral numbers, per- 


ſons, moods, and tenſes. 
The conjugation of an active 10 is ſtyled the 
ACTIVE voick; and that of a paſſive verb, the 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
The auxiliary and active verb To HAVE, is _—_ 


gated 1 in | the following manner.. 
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Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR» PLURAL» 
1. Perſi T have: 1, We have. 
2. Perf. Thou haſt. 2. Ve or you have. 
3: Perf. He, the, or it } | I | 
mme 3. They have. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I had. I. We had. a 
2. Thou hadſt. 2. Ye or you had. 
3. He, &c. had; 3. They had. 
PERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I have had, 1. We have had. 
2. Thou haſt had. 2. Ye or you have had. 
3. He has had. 3. They have had. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE *. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. I had had. 1. We had had, 
2. Thou hadſt had. 2. Ve or you had had. 
3. He had had, _ 3. They had had. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE: 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. {ts 
1. I ſhall or will have. I. We ſhall or will have. 


2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have. 2. Ve or you ſhall or will have. 
3. He ſhall or will have. 3. They ſhall or will have. 


— — 


— 


some Grammarians diſtinguiſh the three paſt tenſks, by the 
names of the firft preterit, the ſecond preterit, the third preterit, 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
I. I ſhall or will have had. 1. We ſhall or will have had; 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Le or you ſhall or will have 
had. had. 
3. He ſhall or will have had. 3. They ſhallor will have had. 


Imperative Mood. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. Let me have. 1, Let us have. 
2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or you 
haye. have. 
3. Let 5, | 3. Let them have. 


In compliance with general practice, we have given all 
the three perſons to the imperative mood; though, when the 
ſubject is ſtrictly conſidered, it muſt be admitted, that the 
command, &c. is always addreſsed to the ſecond perſon; 
not to the firſt or third: for when we ſay, © Let me have,” 
Let him, or let them have,“ the meaning is,“ do thou, or 
do ye, let me, him, or them have.” . 


#T. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt have. 2. Ve or you may or can have. 
3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I might, could, would, or I. We might, could, would, 
ſhould have. or ſhould have. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldft, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or ſhould have. would, or ſhould have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or ſhould have. or ſhould have. 


6. 
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SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I may or can have had, 1. We may or can have had, 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt have 2. Ye or you may or cag 
had. have had. 
8. He may or can have had. 3. Iron have Les 


2 PLURAL. 
1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
- ſhould have bad. or ſhould have had. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or ſhouldſt have would, or ſhould have 


had. had. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or ſhould have had. or ſhould have had. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE.. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. If I have. 1. If we have. 
2. If thou have, 2, If ye or. you have, 
3. If he have. 3. If they have. 
| IMPERFECT TENSsR. | 
* SINGULAR. _ - PLURAL 
1. If I had. ht; If we had. | 
2. If thou had. 2. If ye or you had, 
3. If he had. 3. If they had. 
PERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. If I have had. 1. If we have had, 
2. If thou have had. 2, If ye or you have had. - 


© 8. If he have had. 3. If they have had. 


- 
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| PLUPERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


1. If I had had. 1. If we had had. 
2. If thou had had. 2. If ye or you had had, 


3. If he had had. 3. If they had had. 


FIRST PUTURE TENSE, - 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I ſhall or will have. 1. If we ſhall or will have. 
2, If thou ſhall or will have. 2. If ye or you ſhall or will have. 
3. If he ſhall or will have. 3. If they ſhall or will have. 


SECOND PUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. | 
1. IfT ſhall or will have had. 1. If we ſhall or will have had. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 


' ads - * have had. | 
3. If be ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall or will have 


bad. had. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT. To have. PERFECT. To have had. 


Participles. 


PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having, 
PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Had. 
COMPOUND PERFECT, Having had. 


The ſubjunctive Mood, though but little varied from the 
indicative, is conjugated at large, that the learner may have 
no doubts or miſapprehenſions, reſpeQing the proper forms 
of the perſons in any of the tenſes. With this view, it has 
alſo been judged moſt adapted to the capacities of youth, 
to conjugate, at full length, all the moods and tenſes, both 
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in the active and paſsive voice; They to whom the ſub- 
ject of grammar is entirely new, and young perſons eſpe- 
cially, are much more readily and effeQually inſtructed; by 
ſeeing, the parts of a ſubject ſo eſsential as the verb, un- 
folded and ſpread before them, in all their varieties; than 
by being generally and curſorily inſormed of the manner in 
which they may be exhibited, The time employed by the 
ſcholars in confequence of this diſplay of the verbs, and the 
coſt of a few additional pages, bear no proportion to the ad- 
vantages which they will probably derive from the plan. 
It may not, however, be generally proper for young per- 
ſons heginning Vie ſtudy of grammar, to commit to memory, 
all the tenſes of the verbs. If the fimple tenſes, namely, the 
preſent and the imper/ect, together with the firft future tenſe, 
ſhould, in the frftinflance, be committed to memory, and 
the refFearcfully peruſet and explained, the bufineſs will 
not betedious to the ſcholars, and their progreſs will be 
rendered more obvious and pleaſing, The general view of 
che ſubject, thus acquired and impreſſed, may BE after- 
wards extended with eaſe and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, ſor the information of the learners, 
to make a few obſeryaGons in this place on ſome of the 
tenſes, &c. The firſt is, that ſome grammarians confound 
the imperfetcł and perfect tetiſes of the potential mood, with 
the preſent tenſe: but that they are really diſtin, and have 
an appropriate reſerence to time, correſponding to the defini- 
tions of thoſe tenſes, will appear from a few examples: 
« ] wiſhed him to- lay, but he wont not;“ © Tf could not 
accompliſh the buſmeſs in time lt was my direction 
that he/hou ſubmit;“ * He was ill, but 1 thought he might 
live; „I may have miſunderſtood him;“ © He may have 
deceired me; „I cannot Have dreamed it;“ * He cannot 
have obtained it by — * Can we have been deceived 
in him?” 

Theſe examples ſhow, that the imperfet and'-perſed 
tenſes of the potential mood, are efentially diftin& from the 
pluperſect tenſe of that mood, as well as ſrom the preſent. 
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The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the firſt 
perſon ſingular and plural of the ſecond future tenſe; and 
the auxiliary /hall, in the ſecond and third perions of that 
tenſe, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of ſuch aſsociations may be in- 
ferred from a few examples. I-will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;” © Thou halt have 
ſerved thy apprenticeſhip. before the end of the year:“ 
« He /hall have completed his buſineſs when the meſsenger 
arrives.” © I hall have had; thou wilt have ſerved; he till 
have completed,” &c. would have been correct and appli- 
cable. The peculiar import of theſe auxiliaries, as explained 
in page 76, under Section 7, ſeems to account for their im- 
propriety in the applications juſt mentioned: | 

Some writers on-Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the ſecond future, in both the indicative and ſub- 
junctive moods: but that this tenſe is applicable to both 

moods, will be manifeſt from the following examples. 
John will have earned his wages the next new-year's day,” 
is a ſimple declaration, and therefore in the indicative 
mood: “ If he ſhall have finiſhed his work when the bell 
rings, he will be entitled to the reward,” is conditionat 
and Contingent, and is therefore in the ſubjuncti ve 
mood. 

We ſhall conclude theſe detached obgrrvations, with one 
remark which may be uſeful to the young ſcholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the ſubhjunctive, 
by the expreſsion of a coadition, ſuppoſition, wiſh, motive, 
&. being ſuperadded to it; ſo the potential mood may, in 
4 like manner, be turned into the ſubjunctive; as will be ſeen 
in the following examples: If I could deceive him, I 
ſhould abhor it;“ “Though he ſhould increaſe in wealth, 
of he will not be <haritable;” © Unleſs he ſhould conduct 

himſelf better, he will gain no eſteem.” 


The auxiliary and neuter verb To le, is conjugated 
as follows ; | 
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710 BE. 


Indicative Mood. 
| PRESENT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. Tam, 1. We are. 
2. Thou art. 2. Ve or you are. 
3. He, ſhe, or it is. 3. They are. . 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I was. 1. We were. x 
2. Thou waſt. 2. Ve or you were. 
3. He was. 3. They were. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


| SINGULAR. _ PLURAL. 
1. I have been. 1, We have been. 
3. Thou haſt been. 2. Ve or you have been. 


3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 


WLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I had been. | 1, We had been, 
2, Thou hadſt been. 2. Ye or you had been. 
-3. He had been. 3. They had been. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
_ SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will be. L We ſhall or will be. 


2. Thou ſhalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you ſhall or will be, 
3. He ſhall or will be. 3. They ſhall or will be. 


e 


2 — 


2 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 
SINGULAR. ys PLURAL, 
1. I ſhall or will have been, I. We ſhall or will have been. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
been. have been, | 
3. He ſhall or will have been. 3. They ſhallor will have been. 


; Imperative Mood. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Let me be, 1, Let us be. 
2. Be thou, or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 
3, Let him be. 3. Let them be, 
Potential Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE, 
SINGULAR = PLURAL, 
1. I may or can be. 1, We may or can be. 
2. Thou mayſt or canft be. 2. Yeor you may or can be. 
3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
1 MPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1.T might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or ſhould be, or ſhoufl be. | 
2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt be. would, or ſhould be. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could; would, 


or ſhould be. or ſhould be. 


PERFECT TENSE, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. I may or can have been. 1, We may or can have been. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
9. He may or can have been, 3. They may or can have been, 
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n TENSE. 


SINGULAR, | ' PLURAL, | | 
1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, | 
ſhould have been. or ſhould have been. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt have would, or ſhould have 


been. been. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 


or ſhould have been. or ſhould have been. 
Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENS E. 


SINGULAR. | "PLURAL, 
1. If I be. 1. If we be. 
2. If thou be. 2. I ye or you be. 
3. If he be. 3. If they be, 


IMPERPECT TEXSE. 


SINGULAR. | | PLURAL. 
1, If I were. 1. If we were. 
2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 
3. If he were, 3. If they were. | 


A 
PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1, If I have been, 1. If we have been. 
2, If thou have been. 2. If ye or you have been. 
3. If he have been. 3. If they have been. 


PLUPERFFCT TENSE, 


+ SINGULAR, __ PLURAL. 
1. If I had been. 1. If we had been. 
2, If thou had been, 2. If ye or you had been. 


3, If he had been. 3. If they had been. 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I ſhall or will be. I. If we ſhall or will be. 
2. If thou ſhall or will be. 2. If ye or you ſhall or will be. 
3. If he ſhall or will be. 3. If they ſhall or will de. 


$ECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL, | | 
1. If I ſhall or will have been. 1. If we ſhall or will have been. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 


been. have been. 
3. If be ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall or will have 
been, been. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, To be, PERFECT. To have been. 


Participles. 


' PRESENT, Being. PERFECT, Been. 
COMPOUND PERFECT, Having been. 


5ECT. 7, The Auxiliary Verbs conjugated in their fumple Form ; 
with Obſercations on their peculiar Nature and Force. 


Tus learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have, and to be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenſes, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs; namely, may, can, wilt, mall, and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their ſimple ſlate, and unaſsiſled 
by others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly uſefu 
trom the aid which they afford in conjugating other verbs, 
will clearly appear to the ſcholar, by a diſtinct conjugation 
of each of them, uncombined with any other. They are 
exhibited'fox his inſpection; not to be commune to me- 
mory. a 


1 nr 
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TO HAVE. 


. i PRESENT TENSE. | 
Sing. I. I have. 2. Thou haſt, 3. He hath or hay 
Plur. I. We have. 2. Ve or you have. 3. They have. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. . 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadſt. 3. He had. 
Plur, 1, We had, 2. Ne or you had. 3. They had. 


PARTICIPLES, 
PRESENT. Having, PERFECT. Had, 
- 


TO BE. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 
Plur. I. We are. 2. Le or you are. 3. They are. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 
Sing. 1. I was, 2. Thou waſt. 3. He was. 
Plur. I. We were. 2. Ve or you were. 3, They were. 


1 PARTICIPLES, 
PRESENT, Being. PERFECT. Been. 


SHALL. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Sing. 1. I ſhall. 2. Thou ſhalt. 3. He hall. 
Plur. I. We ſhall. 2. Yeor you ſhall, 3. They ſhall. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, | 
Sing. 1, I ſhould. 2. Thou ſhouldſt. 3. He ſhould. | 
Plur. I. Weſhould. 2. Yeor you thould. 3. They ſhould, 


WILL. 
| "PREGENT TENSE, a 
Sing. I. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 
Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you will, 3. They will. 


Sing. 1. 
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IMPERFECT TENS8. 
I would, 2. Thou wouldſt. 3. He would, 


Plur, I. We would. 8. Yeor you would. 3. They would. 


Sing. |. 


Plur. 1. 


Plur. 1. 


MAY. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
I may. 2. Thou mayſt. 3. He may. 
We may. 2. Ve or you may. 3. They may. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


1, I might. 2. Thou mightſt. 3. He might. 


We might, 2. Yeor you might. 3. They might. 


CAN, 


PRESENT TENSE. 


. I can 2. Thou canſt, 3. He can. 
1. We can. 2. Yeor you can. 3, They can. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


I could. 2. Thou couldſt 3. He could. 


We could. 2. Ve or you could. 3, They could. 


10 DO. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


t.1do. 2. Thou doft. 3. He doth or does 
1. We do. 2. Le or you do. 3. They do. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


I. I did. 2. Thou didſt. 3. He did. 
. We did. 2. Ve or you did 3. They did. 


PARTICIPLES. 
FRESENT, Doing. PERFECT. Done, 


E.2 
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The verbs have, be, will, and do, when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expreſsed or underſtood, are 
not auxiliaries, but principal verbs: as, © We have enough;” 
I am grateful;” * He wills it to be ſo;” They do as they 
pleaſe.” In this view, they alſo have their auxiliaries: as, 
I hall have enough ;” © I will be grateful,” &c, 

The peculiar force of the ſeveral auxiliaries wil appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itſelf, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and poſitiveneſs: as, © I do ſpeak truth;” 
<« ] did reſpect him;” © Here am I, for thou did/t call me.“ 
They are of great uſe in negative ſentences: as, I do not 
fear;” © I did not write.” They are almoſt univerſally em- 
ployed in aſking queſtions: as, “ Does he learn?” © Did he 
not write? They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame or 
a ſubſequent ſentence, unneceſsary: as,“ Ye attend not to 
your ſtudies as he does ;” (i. e. as he attends, &c.) © I ſhall 
come if I can; but if I do not, pleaſe to excuſe me;” (i. e. 
if I come not.) 

Let does not only expreſs permiſsion, but intreating, ex- 
horting, commanding: as, & Let us know the truth” 
« Let me die the death of the righteous ;? “Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with ſucceſs ;” © Let thy inclina- 
tion ſubmit to thy duty.” 

May and might expreſs the poſsibility or liberty of doing a 
thing; can and could, the power: as, It may rain; „1 
may write or read ;” © He might have improved more than 
he has;” “ He can write much better than he could laſt 
Fear.“ | 

Muft is ſometimes called in for a helper, and denotes ne- 
ceſsity: as, © We muſt ſpeak the truth, whenever we do 
ſpeak, and we muſt not prevaricate.” 

Will, in the firſt perſon ſingular and plural, intimates re- 
folution and promiſing; in the ſecond and third perſon, 
only foretels: as, I will reward the good, and will puniſh 
the wicked ;” „“ We will remember benefits, and be grate- 
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ful;” Thou wilt, or he will repent of that folly 4 « You 
or they will have a pleaſant walk.” 

Shall, on the contrary, in the firſt perſon, ſimply foretels ; 
in the ſecond and third perſons, promiſes, commands, or 
threatens: as, I ſhall go abroad;” “ We ſhall dine at 

home; © Thou ſhalt, or you ſhall inherit the land ;” “ Ye 
ſhall do juſtice, and love mercy ;” “ They ſhall account for 
their miſconduct.” The following paſsage is not tranſlated 
according to the diſtin and proper meanings of the words 
Jhall and will: © Surely goodneſs and mercy thall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the houſe of 
the Lord for ever;” it ought to be, #7 follow me,” and 
* I /hall dwell.” - 

Theſe obſervations reſpecting the import of the verbs 77// 
and /hall, mult be underitood of explicative ſentences; for 
when the ſentence is interrogative, juſt the revert, for the 
moſt part, takes place: thus, I algo; ye will go;? 
expreſs event only: but, will ye go?” imports intention; 
and « hall I go?” refers to the will of another. But, © He 
ſhall go,” and“ ſhall he go?” both imply will; expreſsing 
or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the ſubjunctive mood, the mean- 
ing of theſe auxiliaries likewiſe undergoes ſome alteration ; 
as the learners will readily perceive by a few examples: 
*« If he all proceed; If he will not deſiſt ;” © unleſs he 
ſhall acknowledge;” If ye hall confent;? © If ye will 
perſiſt,” 

H#ould, primarily denotes inclination of will; and ould, 
obligation: but they both vary their import, and are often 
uſed to expreſs ſimple event, | 


SECT. 8. The Conjugetion of regular Verbs. 


ACTIVE, 


Verns Active are called Regular, when they form 


their imperfect tenſe of the indicative mood, and 
E 3 
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their perfect participle, by adding to the verb, ed, 
or d only when the verb ends in e; as, 


PRESENT, IMPERF, PERF, PARTICIP; 


I love. I loved. | Loved. 
I favour, I —_— n 


A Regular Ave Verb is conjugated in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


pd 
Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINOULAR, | PLURAL, 
1. love“. 1. We love. 
2. Thou loveſt. 2. Ve or you love. 


3. He, ſhe, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
J. I loved. 1. We loved. 
2. Ihou lovedſt. 2. Ve or you loved. 
3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

© PERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved. 
2. Thou haſt loved. 2 Ve or you have loved, 


3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 


In the preſent and imperfect tenſes, we uſe a different form 
of the verb, when we mean to expreſs energy and poſitiveneſs 4 
as, 1 do love; thou dofft love; he woes love: I did or thou 

fidff love; he did _ 2 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. © © "PLURAL, 
1. I had loved. 1. We had loved 
2. Thou hadſt loved. 2. Ve or you had loved. 
3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will love. 1. We ſhall or will love, 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 2. Veor you ſhallor will love. 
3. He ſhall or will love. 3. They ſhall or will love. 


SECOND PUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. | 
1. I ſhall or will have loved. 1. Weſhall or will have loved. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Yeor you ſhall or will have 


loved. loved. 
3. He ſhall or will have 3. They ſhall or will have 
loved. _ | loved. 


Thoſe tenſes are called ſimple tenſes, which are formed of 
the verb itſelf, without the aſsiſtance of any other verb: ag, 
„ love, I loved.” The compound tenſes are ſuch as can- 
not be formed without the aſsiſtance of ſome other verb: 
as, © I have loved; I hadloved; I ſhall or ill love; I may 
love; I may be loved; I may have been loved,” &c. 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
J. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 
2. Love thou or do thou 2. Love ye or you, or do ye 
love. Va love. 3 f 
3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 


E 4 
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Potential Mood. 


i; 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR PLURAL, 
. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 
. Thou mayſt or canſt love. 2. Ve or you may or can love, 
le may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 


Oo DD ww 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


- SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or Il. We might, could, would, 

ſhould love. or ſhould love. 

2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
woculdſt, or ſhouldſt love. would, or ſhould love. 
He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or ſhould love. or ſhould love. 


- PERFECT TENSE. 


| SINGULAR. PLURAL. | 
. I may or can have loved. I. We may or can have loved. 
. Thou mayſt or canſt have 2. Yeor you may or can have 
loved. loved. 
He may or can have loved. 3. Theymayorcan have loved. 


8 


— 


PLUPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
ſhould have loved, or ſhould have loved, 


2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldfi, or ſhouldſt have . would, or ſhould have | 
loved. e loved. ö 

. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, k 
or ſhould have loved. - or ſhould have loved. 


* 


2 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
I. If T love. | 1. If we love. 
2. If thou love. 2, If ye or you love, 
3, If he love, 3. If they love. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
I. If I loved. J. If we loved. 
2, If thou loved. 2, If ye or you loved. 
3. If he loyed. 3. If they loved. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I have loved. 1. If we have loved. 
2. If thou have loved. 2. If ye or you have loved. 
3, If he have loved. 3, If they have loved, 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1, If 1 had loved. 1. If we had loved. 
2. If thou had loved, 2. If ye or you had loved, 
3, If he had loved. 3. If they had loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If 1 ſhall or will love. I. If we ſhall or will love. 
2. If thou ſhall or will love. 2. If yeoryouthallorwilllove. 
If he ſhall or will love. 3. If they ſhall or will love. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE” 


Co 


SINGULAR. - PLURAL. 
I. If I ſhall or will have 1. If we ſhall or will have 
loved. loved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 
loved. have loved. 3 
3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall or will have 
loved, loved. 


E 5 
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Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT, To love. PERFECT. To have loved. 


Participles. 


PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT. Loved. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 


The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding 
its preſent or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, 
through all its moods and tenſes; as, inſtead of « I teach, 
thou teacheſt, he teaches,” &c.; we may ſay, “ Tam teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching,” &c. And inſtead of 
„taught,“ &c. by ſaying, * I was teaching,” &c. and fo 
on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode 
of conjugation has, on particular occaſions, a peculiar pro- 
priety; and contributes to the harmony and preciſion of 
the language. Theſe forms of expreſsion are adapted to 
particular acts, not to general habits, or aſſections of the 
mind. They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs: 
as, © I am muſing; he is ſleeping.” * 

In conformity to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have applied what is called the conjunctive termination, to 
the ſecond perſon ſingular of the verb to love, and its auxi- 
liaries, through all the tenſes of the ſubjunctive mood: 
but whether this is ſounded in ſtrict propriety, and conſo- 
nant tothe uſage of the beſt writers, may juſtly be doubted. 
Johnſon, Lowth, and Prieftley, repreſent this ſubject vari- 
ouſly. Johnſon applies this termination to the preſent and 


1 * 


* As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs 
the office of a verb, through all the moods and tenſes; and as 
it implies the idea of time, and governs the objective caſe of 
pronouns in the ſame manner as verbs do, is it not manifeſt, 
that it is a ſpecies or form of the verb; and that it cannot pro- 
perly be conſidered as a diſtinct part of ſpeech ? 
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perfect tenſes only. Lowth appears to reſtrict it entirely to 
the preſent tenſe: and PriefMley confines it to the preſent 
and imperfect tenſes; This difference of opinion amongſt 
ſuch writers, may have eontributed, in part, to that diver- 
ſity of practice, fo obſeryable in the uſe of the ſubjunctive 
mood. See page 166, &c. 

It may be of uſe to the ſcholar, to remark, in this place; 
that though only the conjunction / is affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the ſiibjunQtive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occaſionally annexed. The 
inſtance given is ſufficient to explain the ſubje&: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarraſs the learner. 

PASSIVE. 

VERss Paſsive are called regular, when they form 
their perfect participle by the addition of d or ed, to 
the verb: as, from the erb“ To love,” is formed 
the paſsive, „J am loved, I was loved, I ſhall be 
loved,” &c. 85 

A regular paſsive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary zo be; through all 
its changes of number, perſon, mood, and tenſe, in 
the following manner: 1 


70 BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. a PLURAL. 

1. I am loved. I. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Le or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. | 

SINGULAR, ' PEVURAL, 

1. I was loved. 1, We were loved. 

2. 'thow waſt loved: 2. Ye or you were love -- 

3, He was loved. 3, They were loved. 


Es 
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PERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 
2. Thou haſt been loved. 2. Ve or you have been loved. 
3. He hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 


* 


PLUPERFECT TENSE, 8 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 
2. Thou hadſt been loved. 2. Ve or you had been loved, 
3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR: PLURAL, ö 
1. I ſhall or will be loved. I. We ſhall or will be loved. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you ſhall or will be 
loved, loved. 1 55 
3. He ſhall or will be loved. 3. They ſhall or will be loved. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will have been 1. We ſhall or will have been 
loved. loved. « 
2, Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Ve or you ſhall or will have 
| been loved. | been loved. 
.3, He ſhall or will have been 3. They ſhall or will have 
loved. been loved. 
Wg abe Mood. | 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. : 
1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 
2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 
be loved. : pe be loved. 3 


3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 
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Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. I may or can be loved, 1. We may or can be loved, 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 


3, He ee 3. They may or can be loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
1, I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
ſhould be loved. or ſhould be loved. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt be would, or ſhould | be 


loved. loved. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or ſhould be loved. or ſhould be loved. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
© SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I may or can have been I. We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt have 2. Ve or you may or can have 
been loved. b been loved. 
3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have 
loved. been loved. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE, | 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1, I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 
ſhould have been loved. ſhould have been loved. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſnouldſt have would, or ſhould have 
been loved. been loved. | 

3, He might, could, 9 3. They might, could, would, 

br ſhould have been loved. or ſhould have been loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL.” 
1. If I be loved. I. If we be loved. 
2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 
3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 
IMPERFECT TENSE, e 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved, 
2, If thou wert laved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 
3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 
PERFECT TENSE, | 
SINGULAR. - PLURAL. 
1. If I have been loved; 1. If we have been loved, 


2. If thou have been loved. 2. Ifye or you have been loved 
3. If he have been loved. 3. If they have been loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. | PLURAL, 
J. If I had been loved. I. If we had bern loved. 
2. If thou had been loved. 2. If yeor you had been loved 
3. If he had been loved. 3, If they had been loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I ſhall or will be loved. I. If we ſhall or will beloved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will be 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 
loved. be loved. 
3, If he ſhall or will be loved. 3. If they ſhallor will be loved. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
+}, If I ſhall or will have been 1. If we ſhalt or will have 
loved. been loved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhalt of will 
been loved. | have been loved. 
3, If he ſhall or will have 3, If they ſhall or will have 
been loved. been loved, 
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Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT. 
To be loved. To have been loved. 
Participles. 
PRESENT. Being loved. 
PERFECT OK PASSIVE. Loved. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been loved. 


When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
perſon and number, and the participle itſelf continues in- 
variably the ſame. When there are two or more auxilia- 
ries joined to the participle, the firſt of them only is varied 
according to perſon and number. The auxiliary zu ad- 
mits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but as it 
partakes ſomewhat of the nature of the paſsive, it admits, 
in many inſtances, of the paſsive form, retaining ſtill the 
neuter ſigniſication; as, I am arrived;” “ was gone;” 
Jam grown.” The auxiliary verb am, was, in this caſe, 
preciſely defines the time of the action or event, but does not 
change the nature of it; the paſsive form ſtill expreſsing, 
not properly a paſsion, but only a ſtate or condition of 
being, 
SECT. 9. Obſervations on Paſsivs Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar aſsert, that there are no Paſ- 
five Verbs in the Engliſh language, becauſe we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenſes of the auxiliary 40 be, 
joined to the perſect participle of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to miſtake the true nature of the Engliſh verb; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
on thoſe of foreign languages. The conjugation, or if we 
muſt ſpeak otherwiſe, the variation of the Engliſh verb, to 
anſw er all the purpoſes of verbs, is accompliſhed by the 
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means of auxiliaries; and if we have no paſsive verbs, be- 
cauſe we cannot exhibit them without having. recourſe to 
helping verbs, it may with equal truth be ſaid that we 
have no perfect, pluperſect, or future tenſe, in the indica- 
tive or ſubjunctive mood; ſince theſe, as well as ſome other 
parts of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin paſſive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate ſome of their tenſes; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and ſubjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfe& and pluperſect of the indicative, 
with the addition of the future, in the ſubjunctive. This 
proves that the idea of conjugation is not excluſsively ap- | 
plied to the circumſtance of varying the form of the origi- | 
nal verb. The difference is, that what theſe languages re- 
quire to be done, in a few inſtances, the peculiar genius of 
our own, obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, and 
in paſsive ones, univerſally, In ſhort, the variation of the 
verb, in the former, is generally accompliſhed by prefixes, 
or terminations, added to the verb itſelf; that of the latter, 
by the addition of auxiliaries, 

The Engliſh tongue is, in many reſpects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages: and it is neceſsary to re- 
gard theſe peculiarities, when we are forming a ſyſtem of 
Engliſh Grammar. It is therefore very poſsible to be miſ- 
taken ourſelves, and to miſlead and perplex others, by an 
undiſtinguiſhing attachment to the principles and arrange» b 
ments of the Greek and Latin Grammarians. Much of the 
eonfuſion and perplexity, which we meet with in the wri- 
tings of ſome Engliſh grammarians, on the ſubject of verbs, 
moods, and conjugations, has ariſen from the miſapplica- 
tion of names. We are apt to think, that the old names 
muſt preciſely ſtand for the things which they anciently 
ſignified. But if we rectify this miſtake, and adjuſt. the 
names to the peculiar nature of the things in our own lan- pe 
guage, (which we may properly do,) we ſhall be clear and 
conſiſtent in our own ideas; and, conſequently, better able 
to repreſent them intelligibly to thoſe whom we wiſh to 

inform. 
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The obſervations which we have made under this head, 
and on the ſubject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declenſion and caſes of nouns, ſo as to require 
us to adopt names and divifions fimilar to thoſe of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we ſhould then have more 
caſes than there are prepoſitions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun: and after all, it would be a uſeleſs, as well 
as an unweildy apparatus; ſince every Engliſh prepofition 
points to and governs but one caſe, namely the objective; 
which is alfo true with reſpe& to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an Engliſh verb in 
form, through all its moods and tenſes, by means of auxi- 
liaries, ſo far from being uſeleſs or intricate, is a beautiful 
and regular diſplay of it, and indiſpenſably _— to 
the language, 
The importance of giving the ingenious ſtudent clear and 
juſt ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenſes, 
will apologiſe for the extent of the Author's remarks on 
theſe ſubjects, both here and at page 56, and for his ſoli- 
citude to fimplify and explain them. | 


aha; 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 
IRREGULAR Verbs are thoſe which do not form 
their imperfe& tenſe, and their perfect participle, 
by the addition of ed to the verb: as, | 


PRESENT, IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART, 
I begin, I began, begun. 


I know, I knew, known. 


IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS, 


J. Such as have the preſent and imperſect tenſes, and 
perfect participle, the ſame: as, 
PRESENT, IMPERECT, PERPECT PART. 
Coſt, © coſt, coſt, 
1 put, put. 


2. Such as have the imperfect _ erbse red 
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ciple, the ſame: as, 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT, 
abode, 
fold, 


3. Such as have the imperfe& tenſe, 9 


eiple different : as, 


PRESENT, 


IMPEREKCT. 
aroſe, 
_ blew, 


bought ; teach, taught,” &c. 


The following is a pretty aecurate liſt of the irregular 


verbs. 
PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 
Abide, abode, 
Am, was, 
Ariſe, . aroſe, 
Awake, awoke, R. 
Bear, to bring forth, bare, 
Bear, to carry, bore, 
Beat, beat, 
Begin, began, 
Bend, bent, R. 
Bereave, bereft, x. 
Beſeech, beſought, 
Bid, bade, bad, bid, 
Bind, bound, 
Bite, bit, 
Bleed, bled, 
Blow, ble, 
Break, broke, 
Breed, bred, 


PERFECT PART. 


fold. 


PERFECT PART, 
ariſen. 
blown, 


Many verbs become irregular by contraQion : as, © feed, 
fed ; leave, leſt? others by the termination en: as, fall, 
fell, fallen:“ others by the termination gut: as, buy, 


PERFECT PART. 


abode, 
been. 


ariſen. 


awaked. 
born. 
borne. 


bdeat or beaten.” 


begun. 
bent, R. 
bereft, R. 
beſought. 


bidden, bid. 


bound. 
bitten, bit. 


Pled. 


blown, 
broken, 


bred, 


* 


PRESENT. 
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IMPERFECT. 
Bring, brought, 
Build, built, K. 
Burſt, burſt, 
Caſt, caſt, 
Catch, caught, x. 
Chide, chid, 
Chooſe, choſe, 
Cleave, foadkere, 

_— d clave, R. 
Cleave, to ſplit, clove or cleft, 
Cling, clung, 
Clothe, clothed, 
Come, came, 
Coſt, coſt, 
Crow, crew, . 
Creep, crept, x. 
Cut, cut, 

Dare, to venture, durſt, 
Deal, dealt, . 
Dig, dug, R. 
Do, did, 
Draw, drew, 
Drive, drove, 
Drink, drank, 
Dwell, dwelt, x. 
Eat, ate, eat, 
Fall, fell, 
Feed, ſed, 
Feel, felt, 
Fight, ' fought, 
Find, found, 
Flee, fled, 
Fling, flung, 
Fly, flew, 
Forſake, ſorſook, 
Freeze froze, 


PERFECT PART. * 
brought. 
built, 
burſt. 
bought. 
caſt. 


caught, x. 
chidden, chid. 
choſen. 


cleaved. 
Cleft, cloven, 


clung. 
clad, x. 
come. 
coſt. 


crowed 


crept, x. 
cut. 
dared. 
dealt, x. 
dug, x. 
done. 
drawn. 


driven. 


drunk. 
dwek, R. 


eaten. 


ſallen. 
ſed. 
ſelt. 
ſought. 
found. 
fled. 
flung. 
flown, 


forſaken, 


frozen. 


PRESENT. 
Get, 
Gild, 
Gird, 
Give, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Have, 
Hang, 
Hear, 
Hew, 
Hide, 
Hit, 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 
Knit, 
Know, 
Lade, 
Lay, 
Lead, 
Leave, 
Lend, 
Let, 
Lie, to lie doun, 
Load, 
Loſe, 
Make, 
Meet, 
Mow, 


Pay, 


Put, 
Read, 
Rend, 
Rid, 


IMPERFECT. 
got, 


gilt, x. 
girt, R. 


gave, 
went, 
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"PERFECT PART, 


got. 
gilt, x. 
girt, a. 
given. 
gone. 
graven. 


ground. 


grown. 


had. 


hung or hanged. 


heard. 

hewn, x. 
hidden, hid. 
hit. 

held. 

hurt. 


kept. 


knit or knitted. 
known. 
laden. 
laid, 

led. 

leſt. 

lent. 

let. 

lain, 
laden, &zq- 
loſt. 
made. 
met. 
mown. 
paid, 

put, 

read, 
rent. 
rid. 
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PRESENT. 


Ride, 
Ring, 
Riſe, 
Rive, 
Run, 
Saw, 
Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
Seeth, 
Sell, 
Send, 
Set, 
Shake, 
Shape, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Show, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Bit, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
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IMPERFECT. 


rode, 


rang, rung, 


roſe, 
rived, 
ran, 
ſawed, 
ſaid, 
ſaw, 
ſought, 
ſeethed, 
fold, 


ſent, 


ſet, 
ſhook, 
ſhaped, 
ſhaved, 
ſheared, 
ſhed, 


ſhone, R. 


ſhowed, 
ſhod, 
ſhot, 
ſhrunk, 
ſhred, 
ſhut, 
ſung, 
ſunk, 
fat, 
ſlew, 
ſlept, 
ſlid, 
flung 
ſlunk, 
ſlit, x. 
ſmote, 


= 


PERFECT PART. 
rid, 

rung. 
riſen. 
riven. 
run. 

ſawn, R. 
ſaid. 

ſeen. 
ſought. 
ſodden, 
fold. 

ſent. 

ſet. 
ſhaken. 
mapen, x. 
ſhaven. 
ſnorn. 
ſhed. 
ſhone, x. 
ſhown. 
ſhod. 

ſhot. 
ahrunk. 
ſhred, 
ſhut. 
ſung. 
funk. 

ſat. 

ſlain. 
ſlept. 
ſlidden. 
ſlung. 
flunk. ; 
flit or ſlitted. 
ſmitten. 
ſown, R. 
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PRESENT. IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART, 

Speak, ſpoke, ſpoken, 

Speed, ſped ſped. 

Spend, -” ſpent, ſpent. 

Spill, ſpilt, u. ſpilt, x 

Spin, ſpun, ſpun. 

Spit, 1 ſmpitten, ſpit. ; 

Split, ſplit, ſplit. | 

Spread, ſpread, ſpread. 

Spring, ſprang, ſprung, ſprung. } 

Stand, food, 0 ſtood. 8 y 
Steal, ſtole, ſtolen. 7 

Stick, | ſtuck, ſtuck. c 

Sting, | ſtung, ſtung. | 1 

Stink, ſtunk, ſtunk. | 0 

Stride, ſtrode or ſtrid, ſtridden. ir 

Strike, | ruck, ſtruck or ſtricken. 21 

String, ſtrung, b ſtrung. a m 

Strive, ſtrove, ſtriven. cc 

Strow or ſirew, ſtrowed erfrewel, I, gewel n : 

Swear, ſwore, ſworn. kf 

Sweat, ſweat, ſweat. 8 gu 

Swell, . ſwelled, vollen, K. T] 


, thought. 
thriven. - 
Throw, to fling, thrown. 


Thruſt, thruſt. 
Tread, | trodden, 
Wax, waxen, R. 


Wear, a worn. 
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PRESENT. IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART, 
Weave, wove, woven. 

Weep, © wept, | wept. 

Win, | won, won. 

Wind, wound, wound. 

Work, wrought, R. wrought or worked. 
Wring, wrung, R. wrung or wringed. 
Write, wrote, written. 


In the preceding liſt, ſome of the verbs will be ſound to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly; and thoſe 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an x. 
There is a preference to be given to ſome of theſe, which 
cuſtom and judgment muſt determine. The Compiler has 
not inſerted ſuch as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or diſcourſe, and which are improperly terminated by : 
inſtead of ed: as, learnt, ſpelt, ſpilt, &c. Theſe ſhould be 
avoided in every ſort of compoſition; and even in pro- 
nunciation. It is, however, proper to obſerve, that ſome 
contractions of ed into t, are unexceptionable ; and others, 
the only eſtabliſhed forms of expreſsion : as, crept, dwelt, 
gilt, &c.; and loſt, felt, flept, &c. Theſe allowable and 
neceſsary contractions muſt therefore be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed by the learner, from thoſe that are exceptionable, 
The words which are obſolete have alſo been omitted, that 
the learner might not be induced to miſtake them for words 
in preſent uſe. - Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, mol- 
ten, &c.; and ſwang, wrang, flank, ſtrawed, gat, brake, 
tare, ware, &c. 


SECT. 11, Of Defective Verbs; and of the different Ways in 


which Verbs are conjugated. 
DerEcTIVE VERBs are thoſe which are uſed only 
in ſome of their moods and tenſes. 
The principal of them are theſe : ; 
PRESENT, IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART, 
Can, mY could, W 
May, might, — 
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PRESENT, IMPERFECT. PERFECT, PART. 
Shall, ſhould, —— 
Will, would, — 
Muſt, muſt, — 
Ought ought, — 
— quoth, — 


That the verbs mug and ought have both a preſent and 
paſt ſgnification, appears from the following. ſentences : 
« ] muſt own that I am to blame ;” *© He muſt have been 
miſtaken:“ „ Speaking things which they ought not;“ 
« Theſe ought ye to have done.” | 
- In moſt languages there are ſome verbs which are defec- 

tire with reſpect to perſons. Theſe are denominated i- 
perſonal verbs. They are uſed only in the third perſon, be- 
cauſe they refer to a ſubje& peculiarly appropriated to that 
perſon: as, It rains, it ſnows, it hails, it lightens, it 
thunders.” But as the word imperſonal implies a total ab- 
ſence of perſons, it is improperly applied to thoſe verbs 
which have a perſon: and hence it is manifeſt, that there is 
no ſuch thing in Engliſh, nor indeed in any language, as a 
ſort of verbs really imperſonal. | | 
Ihe whole number of verbs in the Engliſh language, re- 
gular and irregular, ſimple and compounded, taken toge- 

ther, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, thc 

deſective included, is about 177. 

Some Grammarians have thought that the Engliſh verbs, 
as well as thoſe of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be claſsed into ſeveral conjugations ; and 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſticks, They have accord- 
ingly propoſed three conjugations ; namely, the firſt to 
conſiſt of verbs, the participles of which end in ed, or its 
contraction 7; the ſecond, of thoſe ending in gut; and the 
third, of thoſe in en. But as the verbs of the firſt conjuga- 
tion, would ſo greatly exceed in number thoſe of both the 
others, as may be ſeen by the preceding.account of them; 
and as thoſe of the third conjugation are ſo various iu their 
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form; and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule; it 
ſeems' better in practice, as Dr. Lowth' juſtly obſerves, to 
conſider the firſt in ed as the only regular form, and the 
other as deviations from it; after the example of the Saxon 
and German Grammarians. 

Before we cloſe the account of the verbs, it may afford 
inſtruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
uſe of different contrivances for marking the tenſes and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins diſtinguiſh 
them, as well as the caſes of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwiſe 
changing the form, of the word; retaining, however, thoſe 
radical letters, which prove the infection to be of the ſame 
kindred with its root. The modern tongues, particularly 
the Engliſh, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
conſiderable varieties of inflection. Thus, I do love, I did 
lore, I have loved, I had loved, I all love, have the ſame im- 
port with amo, amabam, amavi, amaveram, amabo. It is 
obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three, muſt have ſome advantages over thoſe which cannot. 
Perhaps indeed it may not be more perſpicuous ; but, in the 
arrangement of words, and conſequently in harmony and 


energy, as well as in couciſeneſs, it may be much more 
elegant, 


CHAPTER VII. 


V Avvzrss, 


Ax Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and ſometimes to another adverb, to 
expreſs ſome quality or circumſtance reſpecting it: 
as, «© He reads well; A truly good man; He 
writes very correct iy.“ 
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Some adverbs are compared, viz. “ Soon, ſooner, 


ſoonelit ;” © often, oftener, 'ofteneſt.” And thoſe. 


ending in /y, are compared by more and mot: as, 


„ Wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely.” 


Adverbs ſeem originally to have been contrived to expreſs 
compendioufly in one word, what muſt otherwiſe have re- 
quired two or more: as, “ He acted wiſely,” for he acted 
with wiſdom; © prudently,” for, with prudence; “Ile did 
it here,” for, he did it in this placez © exceedingly,” for, 
to a great degree; * often and ſeldom,” for many, and for 
few times; © very,” for, in an eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the Engliſh language that are 
ſometimes uſed as adjectives, and ſometimes as adverbs : as, 
„More men than women were there ;” or,“ I am more di- 
ligent than he.” In the former ſentence more is evidently 


an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb, There are others 


that are ſometimes uſed as ſubſtantives, and ſometimes as 
adverbs; as,“ To-day's leſson is longer than yeſterday's ;” 
here to-day and yeſterday are ſubſtantives, becauſe they are 
words that make ſenſe of themſelves, and admit befides of 
a genitive caſe; but in the phraſe, * He came home yeſter- 
day, and ſets out again to-day,” they are adverbs of time: 
becauſe they anſwer to the queſtion when. The adverb 
much is uſed as all three: as, Where much is given, much 
is required; “ Much money has been expended ;” « Tt 
is much better to go than to ſtay.” In the firſt of theſe ſen- 
tences, much is a ſubſtantive ; in the ſecond, it is an adjec- 
tive; and in the third, an adverb. In ſhort, nothing 
but the ſenſe can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to cer- 
tain claſses, the chief of which are thoſe of Number, Or- 
der, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Compariſon, 

1. Of number: as, © Once, twice, thrice,” &c, 


2. Of order: as, © Firſt, ' ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, 


fiſthly, laſily, finally,” &c. 


her 
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8. Of place: as, Here, there, where, elſewhere, any- 
where, everywhere, ſomewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, 
hither, thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, 
* whence, hence, thence, whitherſoever,” &c. 

4. Of time preſent: as, No, to-day,” &c, 


Of time paſt : as, Already, before, lately, yeſterday, 


heretofore, hitherto, long ſince, long ago,” &c. 

Of time to come: as, © 'To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, inſtantly, preſently, 
immediately, ſtraightways,” &c. 

Of time indefinite: as, Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
times, ſometimes, ſoon, ſeldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,” &c, 

5, Of quantity: as, “Much, little, ſufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly,” &c. 

6. Of manner or quality: as, © Wiſely, fooliſhly, juſtly, 
unjufily, quickly, lowly,” &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
moſt numerous kind; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination {y to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into ly: as, Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer- 
fully; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.” 

7. Of doubt: as, © Perhaps, peradventure, poſsibly, per- 
chance.“ 

8. Of affirmation: as, © verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtleſs, certainly, yea, yes, ſurely, indeed, really,” &c. 


9. Of negation: as, Nay, no, not, by no means, not 


at all, in no wiſe,” &c. 

10. Of interrogation: as, How, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther,” &c. 

11. Of compariſon: as, More, moſt, better, beſt, worſe, 
worſt, leſs, leaft, very, almoſt, little, alike,” &c. 

Beſides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 


vhich are formed by a combination of ſeveral of the pre- 


poſitions with the adverbs of place here, there, and where : 

as, © IIereof, thereof, whereof ; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 

hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith, where- 

wich; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) 
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wherefore, (i, e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, thereupon, 
or thereon, whereupon or whereon,” &c., Except there- 
Fore, theſe are ſeldom uſed. 

In ſome inſtances the prepoſition ſuffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its application: 
as when we ſay, © he rides about ;” © he was near falling ;” 
« but do not after lay the blame or me.“ 

There are alſo ſome adverbs, which: are compoſed of 
nouns and the article a : as, Aſide, athirſt, afoot; ahead, 
aſleep, aboard, aſhore, abed, aground, afloat,” &c. | 
The words when, and where, and all others of the fame 
nature, ſuch as, whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, becauſe they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions: 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin ſentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of time, or of place. 

It may be particularly obſerved with reſpect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining ſen- 
tences, it only gives the ſenſe of, ſor that reaſon, When it 
gives that ſenſe, and alſo connects, it is a conjunction: as, 
« He is good, therefore he is happy.” The ſame obſerva- 
tion may be extended to the words conſeqgently, accordingly, 
and the like, When theſe are ſubjoined to and, or joined 
to , fince, &c. they are adverbs, the connexion being made 
without their help: when they appear ſingle, and unſup- 
ported by any other connective, they may be called con- 
junctions. | 

The inquiſitive ſcholar may naturally aſk, what neceſsity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenſes, to ſhow that circumſiance. - The anſwer is, though 
tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the greater diſtinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by tenſes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of. forms muſt be 
given to the verb, to denote yeſterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
formerly, lately, juft now, now, immediately, preſently, ſoon, 
hereafter, &c, It was this conſideration that made the 
adverbs of time neceſsary, over and above the tenſes, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of PREP0S$ITIONS. 


PaeroSITIONS ſerve to connect words with one 
another, and to ſhow the relation between them. 
They are, for the moſt part, ſet before nouns and 
pronouns: as, He went from London to York ;” 
«She is above diſguiſe 3” © They are ſupported by 
induſtry.” 

Prepoſitions are ſeparable or inſeparable.” 

The ſeparable prepoſitions are thoſe which may 
be uſed ſeparately from other words: as, “ above, 
about, over, under, at, after, with,” &c. 

Bome of theſe are ſometimes conjoined with other 
words: as, Overtake, undertake, afterward.” 

The infeparable prepoſitions are uſed only in the 
compoſition of words: ſuch as, be, fore, mi/, &c.; 
6 Betimes, foretel, miſconduct. 


The prepoſitions-which are prefixed to words, generally 
impart ſomething of their own meaning to the word, with 
which they are compounded ; as will readily be perceived 
in the following words: overvalue, undergo, undervalue. 
Some Engliſh prepoſitions change the meaning of verbs, by 
being put after them, Thus, to caft, is to throw; but to 
eaſt up, is to compute: to give, is to beſtow; but to give 
over, is to ceaſe or abandon. 

One great uſe of prepoſitions, in Engliſh, is, to exprefs 
thoſe relations, which, in ſome languages, are chiefly 
marked by caſes, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 36. The neceſsity and uſe of them will appear from 
the following examples, If we fay, © he writes a pen,” 
they ran the river,” © the tower fell the Greeks,” * Lam» 
beth is Weftminſter-abbey,” there is obſervable, in each of 
theſe expreſsions, either a total want of connexion, or ſuch 
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a connexion as produces falſehood or nonſenſe: and it is 
evident, that, before they can be turned into ſenſe, the va- 
cancy muſt be filled up by ſome connecting word : as thus, 
he writes will a pen,” © they ran towards the river,“ 

« the tower fell zpor the Greeks,” « Lambeth is over again/ 
Weſtminſter-abbey.? We ſee by theſe inſtances, how pre- 
politions may be neceſsary to connect thoſe words, which 
in their ſigniſication are not naturally connected. 

Prepoſitions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
ſcem all to have denoted relations of place; but they are 
now uſed figuratively to expreſs other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have in ſeveral reſpects the 
advantage of ſuch as are below, prepoſitions expreſsing 
high and low place are uſed for ſuperiority and inferiority 
in general: as, © he is above diſguite;” „ve ſerve under a 
good maſter ;” he rules over a willing people; © we 
mould do nothing beneath our character.“ 

The importance of the prepoſitions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. - 

/ denotes poſseſsion or belonging, an eſſect or conſe- 
quence, and other relations connected with theſe: as, The 
houſe of my friend ;” that is, “ the houſe belonging to my 
friend ;” © He died of a fever;” that is, © in conſequence 


. . of a fever,” 


To, or unto, is oppoſed to from; as, Ile rode from 
Saliſbury to Wincheſter,” 

For indicates the cauſe or motive of any action or cir- 
cumſtance, &C.; as, © Heloves her for (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.” 

By is generally uſed with reference to the cauſe, agent, 
means, &c.: as, Ile was killed by a fall;” that is, “a 
fall was the cauſe of his being killed“ “ This houſe was 
built % him;“ that is,“ he was the builder of it.” 

Hith denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c.: as, 
« We will go with you ;” © They are on good terms tei 
each other,” ——#itk alſo alludes to the inſtrument or 
means; as, “ He was cut with a kuife,” 
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In relates to time, place, the ſtate or manner of being or 
acting, &c.: as, “ He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720; «© He dwells in the city; “She lives in af- 
fluence,” | 

Into is uſed after verbs that imply motion of any kind: 
as, He retired into the country ;” “Copper is converted 
into braſs.” 

Within relates to ſomething comprehended in any place 
or time : as, «© They are within the houſe” © He began 
and finiſhed his work //in the limited period.“ | 

The fignification of without is oppolite to that of within : 
as,“ She ſtands without the gate:” But it is more frequently 
oppoſed to with; as, . You may go without me.” 

'The import and force of the remaining prepoſitions will 
be readily underſtood, without a particular detail of them. 
We ſhall therefore conclude this head with obſerving, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in diſtinguiſhing the uſe of the 
prepofitions by and with; which is obſervable in ſentences 
like the following: “ He walks with a ſtaff, by moonlight ;” 
He was taken by ſtratagem, and killed with a ſword.” 
Put the one prepoſition for the other, and ſay, he walks 
by a ſtaff with moonlight ;” “he was taken with ſtratagem, 
and killed by a ſword ;” and it will appear, that they differ 
in ſigniſication more than one, at firſt view, would be apt 
to imagine. 

The following is a lift of the principal prepoſitions: 


of for into within down 

to by at without ON or upon 
ſrom in with up off 

over below before beyond againſt 
through beneath after about among 
above under behind near between 


Some of the prepoſitions have the appearance and eſſect 
of conjunctions: as, “ Aſter their priſons were thrown 
open,” &c, © Before I die;” © They made haſte to be 
prepared again/t their friends arrived :” But if the noun 
lime, which is underſtood, be added, they will lote their. 
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conjunctive form; as, © After [the time when] et * 
ſons,“ &c. 

The prepoſitions after, before, above, beneath, and fexeral 
others, ſometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be ſo 
conſidered : as, © They had their reward ſoon after;” 
“He died not long before;” © He dwells above:” But if 
the nouns time and place be added, they will loſe their ad- 
verbial form ; as, © He died not long before that time,” &c. 


CHAPTER IX, 
Of ConyuncTlIoNs. 


A CoNJUNCTION is a part of ſpeech that is chiefly 
uſed to connect ſentences; ſo as, out of two, to 
make one ſentence. It ſometimes r 
words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
ſorts, the coPpULAT1VE and DISJUNCTIVE. 

The Conjunction Copulative ſerves to connect or 
to continue a ſentence, by expreſsing an addition, a 
ſuppoſition, a cauſe, &c.: as, He and his brother 
reſide in London;“ © I will go he will accompany 
mez” © You are happy, becauſe you are good.” 


The Conjunction Disjunctive ſerves, not only to 
connect and continue the ſentence, but alſo to ex- 
preſs oppoſition of meaning in different degrees : as, 
« Though he was frequently reproved, yet he did not 
reformz” „They came with her, but went away 
without her.” 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, ſerve 
to connect ſentences: as, © Bleſſed is the man a0 
feareth the Lord, and keepeth his commandments.” 


A relative pronoun implies the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective, Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
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cloſer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
join two or more ſentences in one; but, by the former, ſe- 
veral ſentences may incorporate in one and the ſame clauſe 
of a ſentence. Thus, © thou ſeeſt a man, and he is called 
Peter,” is a ſentence conſiſting of two diſtin& clauſes, united 
by the copulative and: but, “the man whom thou ſeeſt is 
called Peter,” is a ſentence of one clauſe, and not leſs com- 
prehenſive than the other. | 

Conjunctions very often unite ſentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words; as in the following inſtances: 
« Duty and intereſt forbid vicious indulgences; «© Wiſdom 
or folly governs us.” Each of theſe forms of expreſsion 
contains two ſentences, namely; Duty forbids vicious in- 
dulgences ; intereſt forbids vicious indulgences ;” © Wiſdom 
governs us, or folly governs us.” 

Though the conjunction is commonly uſed to connect 
ſentences together, yet, on fome occaſions, it merely con- 
nes words, not ſentences: as, The king and queen are 
an amiable pair;” where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each, it being abſurd to ſay, that the &ing or the queen only 
is an amiable pair. So in the inſtances, “two ang two are 
four ;” ©« the fifth and ſixth volumes will complete the ſet of 
books,” Prepoſitions alſo, as before obſerved, connect 
words ; but they do it to ſhow the relation which the con- 
nected words have to each other: conjunctions, when they 
unite words only, are deſigned to ſhow the relations, which 
thoſe words, ſo united, have to other parts of the ſentence. 

Grammarians have varioufly divided aud ſubdivided the 
conjunctions. The following diftribution of them, taken 
from Harris's Hermes, is preſented to the reader, as one of 
the maſt judicious and comprehenſive. It will convey an 
idea of the various uſes to which the conjundion may be 
applied, 

Conjunctions are of two kinds; the Conjunctive, which 
join ſentences, and alſo connect their meanings; and the 
Disjunctige, which, while they connect ſentences, disjoin 
their meanings, or ſet them as it were in oppoſition, 
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Thefe two kinds of conjunclions are ſubdivided in man- 
ner following : 

1. The Conjunctions that unite both ſentences and their 
meanings, are either copulative or continuative. The copu- 
lative may join all ſentences, however incongruous in ſig- 
nification : as, „Alexander was a conqueror, and the load- 
ſtoue is uſefu}.” The continuative join thoſe ſentences only, 
which have a natural connexion ; as, “ Alexander was a 
conqueror, hecayfe he was valiant.” 

Continuatives are of two forts, ſuppoſitice and poſitive. 
The former denote connexion, but not actual exiſtence ; as, 
« Ye will be happy, F ye be good.“ The latter imply 
connexion, and actual exiſtence too; as,“ Ye are happy, 
becauſe ye are good,” | 

Again, poſitive continuatives are either caſa?! or collec- 
Woe: thoſe ſubjoin cauſes to effects; as,“ He is unhappy, 


becauſe he is wicked :” theſe ſubjoin effects to cauſes; as, 


Ale is wicked, therefore unhappy.” 

2. Disjunctive conjunctions, which unite ſentences, while 
they disjoin their meaning, are either {mple, which merely 
disjoin: as, „It is either John or James ;” or adverſatire, 
which both disjoin, and mark an oppoſition ;.as, *< It is not 
John, but it is James.“ 

Adverſative disjunctives are divided into abſolute and 
comparative: abſolute, as, when I ſay, © Socrates was wile, 
but Alexander was not :” comparative, as in this example, 
« Socrates was wiſer than Alexander.” 

Adverſative disjunctives are further. divided into adeguale 
and inadequate: adequate, as when it is ſaid, “ He will 
come uuleſt he be ſick ;” that is, his ſickneſs only will be an 
adequate cauſe to prevent his coming: inadequate, as if it 
were ſaid, « He will come although he be fick;” that is, 
his ſickneſs will not be a ſufficient or adequate cauſe to pre 


vent his coming. 
The followivg is a liſt of the principal conjunctions. 


although for ſo 
and if that 


— 
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AK. leſt | than 
becauſe neither though. 
both | notwithſtanding unleſs- 
but nor yet. 
either or 


As there are many conjunctions and connective phraſes 
appropriated to the coupling of ſentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a ſentence ; ſo there 
are ſeveral conjunctions appropriated to the latter. uſe, 
which 'are never employed in the former ;. and ſome that 
are equally adapted to both thoſe purpoſes: as, again, 
further, beſides, &c. of the firft kind; than, left, wnleſs, that, 
ſo that, &c. of the ſecond ; and but, and, for, therefore, &c. 
ol the laſt, | | | 

Before the concluſion of this article, we may remark, that · 
conjunctions and - prepoſitions are words efsential to dit- 
courſe, and more ſo than the greater part of adverbs, 
They form a claſs of words, without which there could be 
no language; and ſerve to expreſs the relations which things 
hear to one another, their mutual influence, dependencies, 
and coherence; thereby joining words together into intel-- 
ligible and ſignificant propoſitions. . 


CHAPTER X. 
Of INTEKJ ECTIONS»-. 


IKTERJECTIONS are words thrown in between 
the parts of a ſentence, to expreſs the paſsions or- 
emotions of the ſpeaker; as, Oh! I have alienated 
my friend; Alas! I fear for life;” “O virtucy 
how amiable art thou!“ 


The Engliſh Interjections, as well as thoſe of other lan- 
euages, are compriſed within a very ſmall compaſs. They 
are of different forts, according to the different paſſions - 
vulch they ſerve to expreſs, Thoſe which intimate grief, 
Vis 
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are, alas! O ! oh! ak! Such as are expreſsive of contempt, 
are, pi/h! tin Of wonder, heigh ! really ! firange! Of 
calling, hem! ho! ſoho! Of averſion or diſguſt, Joh! fie! 
away! Of a call of the attention, io! behold! hark! Of 
requeſting filence, ky/a! hit! Of ſalutation, welcome ! 
hail / all hail? Beſides theſe, ſeveral others, frequent in the 
mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but, in a 
grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unneceſsary to expa- 
tiate on ſuch expreſsions of paſsion, as are ſcarcely worthy 
of being ranked among the branches of artificial language, 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of DRTrartox. 


SECT. 1. Of the various ways in which words are derived 
from one another. 


HavinG treated of the different ſorts of words, and their 


various modifications, which is the firſt part of Etymology, 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one word 
is derived from another. | 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz. | 

1, Subſtantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from ſubſtantives, adjectives, and 
ſometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from ſubſtantives. 

4. Subſtantives are derived from adjectives. 

5, Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 


1. Subſtantives are derived from verbs: as, from “ to 
— comes lover; from « to viſit, viſiter; from © to 
furvive, ſurviyer,” &c. . 

In the following inftances, and in many others, it is diffi- 

cult to determine whether the verb was deduced from the 
noun, or the noun from the verb, viz. © Love, to love; 
hate, to hate; fear, to fear; face, to face; walk, to walk; 
| ride, to ride; act, to at,” &c, 
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2. Verbs are derived from ſubſtantives, adjectives, and 
ſometimes from adverbs: as, from the ſubſtantive ſalt, comes 
« to ſalt;” from the adjective warm, © to warm;” and 
from the adverb forward, © to forward.” Sometimes they 
are formed by lengthening the vowel, or ſoftening the con- 
ſonant; as, from “ graſs, to graze:” ſometimes by adding 
en; eſpecially to adjectives : as, from © length, to lengthen ; 
ſhort, to ſhorten.” 


3, AdjeQtives are derived from ſubſtantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from ſubſtantives by adding /: as, from © Health, healthy; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is 
made, are derived from ſubſtantives by adding en: as, from 
« Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; wool, woollen,” &c. 

AdjeQtives denoting abundance are derived from fub- 
ſtantives, by adding ul: as, from © Joy, joyful; fin, ſin- 
ful; fruit, fruitful,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with ſome kind of diminu- 
tion, are derived from ſubſtantives, by adding ſome: as, 
from © Light, lightſome; trouble, troubleſome ; toil, toil- 
ſome,” &c. 

Adjectives 52 want are derived from ſubſtantives, 
by adding 4%: as, from Worth, worthleſs;“ from“ Care, 
careleſs; joy, joyleſs,“ &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeneſs are derived from ſubſtan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from“ Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; 
court, courtly,” &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from ſubſtantives, by adding h to them; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lefening the quality: as, White, whitiſh;” i. e. ſome- 
what white. When added to ſubſtantives, it ſignifies ſimi- 
litude or tendency to a character : a8, « Child, childiſh ; 
thief, thieviſh.“ | 

Some adjectives are formed from ſubſtantives or verbs, 
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by adding the termination able; and theſe adjectives ſiguify 
capacity: as, Anſwer, auſwerable; to move, moveable,” 


4. Subllantives are derived from adjedives, ſometimes by 
adding the termination meſs: as,“ White, whiteneſs; 
ſfwiſt; ſwiſtneſs: ſometimes by adding % or t, and making 
a ſmall change in ſome of the letters: as, Long, length; 
high, height.“ 


5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly, and denote the fame quality of the adjectives 
from which they are derived: as, from © baſe,” comes 
% baſely;” from © ſlow, flowly ;” from virtuous, virtuouſly.” 

There are ſo many other ways of deriving words from 
ene another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impoſsible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few;. the derivatives form 
much the greater number, A tew more inftances only can 
be given here, | 
Some ſubſtantives are derived from other ſubſtantixves, 
by adding the terminatious hood or head, ſhip, ery, wick, 
rick, dom, ian, ment, and age.. 

Subftantives ending in hood or head, are ſuch as ſigniſy 
character ar qualities; as, Manhood, knighthood, ſalſe- 
hood,” &c.. 

Subſtantives ending in ip, are thoſe that ſignify office, 
employment, ſtate, or condition; as,“ Lordſhip, fiewarc- 
ſhip, partnerſhip,” &c. Some Subſtantives in hip, come 
from adjectives ; as, © Hard, hardſhip,” &c. 

Subſtantives which end ip ery, ſigniſy action or habit: as, 
« Slavery, foolery, prudery,” &c. Some ſubſtantives of 
this ſort come from adjectives; as, © Brave, bra ery,” &c. 

Subſtantives ending in ic, rick, and dom, denote domi- 
nion, juriſdiction, or condition; as, © Bailiwick,, biſhop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom,” &c. 

Subſtantives which end in ian, are thaſe that ſignify 
profeſsion; as, „Phyſician, mulician,” &c, Thoſe that. 
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end in ment and age, come from the French, and gene- 
rally fignify the act or habit; as, Commandment, uſage.” 

Some ſubſtantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs. 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit: as, Drunk, 
drunkard; dote, dotard.” 

Some fubſtantives have the form of 6 but theſe 
are not many. They are formed by adding the termina- 
tions, kin, ling, ing, ock, en, el, and the like: as,“ Lamb, 
lambkin; gooſe, goſling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock;. 
chick, chicken; cock, cockerel,“ &c. 

That part of derivation which conſiſts in tracing Engliſh. 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages, muſt be omitted, as the Englith ſcholar is not ſup- 
poſed to be acquainted with theſe languages. The beſt 
Engliſh dictionaries will, howerer, furniſh ſome information, 
on this head, to thofe who are deſirous of obtaining it. 
The learned Horne Tooke, in his © Diverfions of Purley,“ 
has given an ingenious account of the derivation and mean- 
ing of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and prepoſitions. 

It is highly probable that the ſyſtem of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded in truth; and that adverbs, prepo- 
fitions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations. 
of other parts of ſpeech. But as this ſyſtem is not yet fully 
admitted and eſtabliſhed; and as, by long preſcription, 
whatever may have been their origin, the words under 
theſe names appear to have acquired a title to the rank of 
diſtin ſpecies, it ſeems proper to conkder them, as ſuch, 
in an elementary treatiſe of grammar: eſpecially as this 
plan coincides with that, by which other languages mut 
be taught; and will render the ſtudy of them lets intricate. 
It is of ſmall moment, by what rames and elafsineation we 
diſtinguiſh theſe words, provided their meaning and uſe are 
well underſtood: A. philoſophical confideration of the 
fubject; may, with great propriety, be entered upon by the 
grammatical ſtudent, when his knowledge and _ 


become more improved, 
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SECT. 2. A ſketch of the ſteps, by which the Engliſh Language 
has riſen to its preſent ſlate of refinement. | 

BEFoRE ve conclude the ſubject of derivation, it will pro- 
bably be gratifying to the curious ſcholar, to be informed 
of ſome particulars reſpeQing the origin of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and the various nations to whom it is indebted for 
the copiouſneſs, elegance, and refinement, which it has 
now attained. 

When the ancient Britons were ſo haraſsed and oppreſsed 
buy the invaſions of their northern neighbours, the Scots 
and Picts, that their ſituation was truly miſerable, they ſent 
an embaſsy (about the middle of the fifth century) to the 
Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north of Germany, 
with ſolicitations for ſpeedy relief. 'The Saxons accord- 
ingly came over to Britain, and were ſucceſsful in repelling 


the incurſions of the Scots and Pits; but ſeeing the weak 


and defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, they reſolved to take 
advantage of it; and at length eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
greater part of South Britain, after having diſpoſseſsed the 


original inhabitants. 


From theſe barbarians, who founded ſeveral petty king · 


doms in this iſland, and introduced their own laws, lan- 
guage, and manners, is derived the ground-work of the 
Engliſh language; which, even in its preſent ſtate of culti- 
vation, and, notwithſtanding the ſucceſsive augmentations 
and improvements, which it has received through various 
channels, diſplays very conſpicuous traces of its Saxon 
Original. 

The Saxons did not long remain in quiet poſseſsion of the 
kingdom; for before the middle of the ninth century, the 
Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long in- 
felted the northern ſeas with their piracies, began to ra- 
vage the Engliſh coaſts. Their firſt attempts were, in ge- 
neral, attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that they were encou- 
raged to a renewal of their ravages; till, at length, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, they made themſelves 
maſters of the greater part of Epglaud, 
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Though the period, during which theſe invaders occupied 
the Engliſh throne, was very ſhort, not greatly exceeding 
half a century, it is highly probable that ſome change was 
introduced by them into the language ſpoken by thoſe, 
whom they had ſubdued : but this change cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been very conſiderable, as the Daniſh and 
Saxon languages aroſe from one common ſource, the Go- 
thic being the parent of both. 

The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the poſseſsion of the Engliſh throne. 
This prince, ſoon after his acceſsion, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman-French) into uſe among his 
new ſubjects; but his efforts were not very ſucceſsful, as the 
Saxons entertained a great antipathy to theſe haughty fo- 
reigners. In proceſs of time, hawever, many Norman words 
and phraſes were incorporated into the Saxon language; 
but its general form and conſtruction fiill remained the 
ſame, 

From the Conqueſt to the Reformation, the language con- 
tinued to receive occaſional acceſsions of foreign words, till 
it acquired ſuch a degree of copiouſneſs and ſtrength, as to 
render it ſuſceptible of that poliſh, which it has received 
from writers of taſte and genius, in the laſt and preſent cen- 
turies. During this period, the learned have enriched it 
with many ſignificant expreſsions, drawn from the treaſures 
of Greek and Roman literature; the ingenious and the fa- 
ſhionable have imported occaſional ſupplies of French, Spa- 
niſh, Italian, and German words, gleaned during their fo- 
reign excurſions ; and the connexions which we maintain, 
by the medium of government and commerce, with many 
remote nations, have made ſome additions to our native 
vocabulary. OM 

In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various ſtages of innovation, 
and the ſeyeral gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the preſent Engliſh tongue. 
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8 PART III. 
SYNTAX. 


Tax third part of grammar is 8YNTAX, which 
ſhows the agreement and right diſpoſition of words 
in a ſentence. * 

A ſentence is an aſsemblage of words, expreſscd 
in proper form, ranged in proper order, and con- 
curring to make a complete ſenſe. 
| Sentences are of two kinds, ſimple and com- 
pound. 

A ſimple ſentence has in it but one ſubject, and. 
one finite“ verb; as, Life is ſhort.” 

A compound ſentence contains two or more ſim- 
ple ſentences, joined together by one or more con- 
nective words; as, Life is ſhort, and art is long.” 


As ſentences themſelves are divided into ſimple and com- 
pounded, ſo the members of ſentences may be divided like- 
wiſe into ſimple and compounded members: ſor whole ſen- 
tences, whether ſimple or compounded, may become mem- 
bers of other ſentences by means of ſome additional con- 
nexion; as in the following example:“ The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the aſs his mafter's crib; but Iſrael doth not 
know, my people do not conſider,” This ſentence conſiſts 
of two compounded members, each of which is ſubdivided 
into two ſimple ſentences, which are properly called clauſes. 

There are three ſorts of ſimple ſentences; the explicatice, 
or explaining; the interrogatize, or aſking; the inhere 
tire or commanding, 


NO 


— — — — 


* Finite verbs are thoſe to which number and perſon ap- 
pertain, Verbs in the zxfinitive mood have no reſpect ta 
number or perſon, 
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An explicative ſentence is when a thing is ſaid to be or not 
to be, to do or not to do, to ſuffer or not to ſuffer, in a di- 
rect manner: as, I am; thou writeſt; Thomas is loved.” 
If the ſentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after 
the auxiliary, or aſter the verb itſelf when it has no auxili- 
ary: as, © did not touch him ;” or,“ I touched him not.” 

In an interrogative ſentence, or when a queſtion is aſked, 
the nominative caſe follows the principal verb or the auxi- 
liary: as, © Was it he?” © Did Alexander conquer the 
Perſians ?” | 

In an-imperative ſentence, whena thing is commanded to 
be, to do, to ſuffer, or not, the nominative caſe likewiſe 
follows the verb or the auxiliary: “ as, © Go, thou traitor!” 
Do thou go;“ © Haſte ye Faves : unleſs the verb let be 
uſed ; as, Let us be gone.“ 


A phraſe is two or more words rightly put toge- 
ther, making ſometimes part of a ſentence, and 
ſometimes, a whole ſentence. 

The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are, the 
agent, the attribute, and the object. 

The agent is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the at- 
tribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of 
itz and the object i is the thing affected by ſuch ac- 
tion. 

The nominative denotes the agent, and uſually 
goes before the verb or attribute; and the word or 
phraſe, denoting the object, follows the verb; as, 
A wiſe man governs his paſsions.“ Here, a wy 
man is the agent; governs, the attribute, or thing 
affirmed; and his paſitons, the object. 

Syntax principally conſiſts of two parts, Cencord 
and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, caſe, or perſon. 
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Government is that power which one part of 
ſiſpeech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tenſe, or caſe. 

To produce the agreement and right diſpoſition 
of words in a ſentence, many rules are neceſſary. 
The following, with the annexed obſervations, com- 
priſe the chief of them. 


"RULE I. 
A verb muſt agree with its nominative caſe, in 
number and perſon: as, © I learn;” © Thou art im- 
proved” The birds ſing. v- 


The following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule, © There are a variety of virtues to be exerciſed ;” 
there #s.” „What ſignifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad?” * What fignify.” The Normans, under 
which general term is comprehended the Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Swedes, were a people accuſtomed to ſlaughter 
and rapine ;” © are comprehended.” “If thou would be 
eaſy and happy in thy family, be careful to obſerve diſci- 
pline ;” “If thou would,” © Gold, whence came thou? 
whither goes thou? when will thou come again?“ “ came, 
gogſt, wilt,” © But thou, falſe promiſer, never ſhall obtain 
thy purpoſe:” it ought to be © halt,” © And where- 
ſoe er thou caſts thy view ;” © doft caft.” © There's two or 
three of us have ſeen the work; © There gre.” © Great 
pains has been taken; © have been.“ I have conſidered 
what have been ſaid on both ſides in this controverſy ;” 
« what has been ſaid.” © One would 1 there was 
more ſophiſis than one; “ there were more.“ The num- 
ber of the names together were about one hundred and 
twenty ;”” 4 about.” He whom ye pretend reigns in 
the kingdom,“ &c. ; it ought to be © who,” the nomina- 
tive caſe-to * reigns ;** not . whom,” as if it were the ob- 
jective caſe, governed by pretend.“ If you were here, 
you would find three or four, whom you would ſay paſsed 
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their time agreeably; © who, you would ſay.” “Scotland 
and thee did each in other live.” © We are alone; here's 
10 perſons but thee and I.” It ought in both places to 
be“ thow,”” the nominative caſe to the verb expreſsed or 
underſtood ; and here are, inſtead of here's. 


* 1. The infinitive mood, or part of a ſentence, is ſome- 
times put as the nominative caſe to the verb: as, © To ſee 
the ſun is pleaſant ;** © To be good is to be happy;” © A 
deſire to excel others in learning and virtue fs commend- 
able!“ © That warm climates ſhould accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and ſhorten its duration, is very rea- 
ſonable to believe.“ 


2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative caſe either expreſsed 
or W as, Awake; ariſe:“ that is, Awake ye; 
ariſe ye,” * 

We ſhall here add ſome examples of inaccuracy in the uſe 
of the verb without its nominative caſe. As it hath plea- 
ſed him of his goodneſs to give you ſafe deliverance, and hath 
preſerved you in the great danger,” &c.. The verb © hath 
preſerved,” hath here no nominative caſe, for it cannot be 
properly ſupplied by the preceding word, © kim,” which is 
in the objective caſe... It ought to be, andas ke hath pres 
ſerved you” or rather, © and to preſerve you.” If the 
calm in which he was born, and laſted fo long, had conti- 
nued;” and which lafted,” &c: ; © Theſe we have extracted 
from an hiftorian of undoubted credit, and are the ſame 
that were praQtiſed,” &c. . and they are the fame.” A 
man whoſe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had 
great abilities to manage the buſineſs ;” “and who bad,” &c. 
* Ofiris, whom the Grecians call W and is the 
ſame with Bacchus ” “ and who is.“ 


*— WY 


_ 


— 


The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly 
numbered, in order to make them correſpond to the examples 
in the volume of Exerciſes. 
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3. Every nominative caſe, except the caſe abſolute, and 
when an addreſs is made to a perſon, ſhould belong to 
ſome verb either expreſsed or implied: as, „Who wrote 
this book?” “ James; that is, „James wrote it.” To 
whom thus“ Adam,” that is, © ſpoke.” 

One or two inſtances of the improper uſe of the nomina- 
tive caſe, without any verb, expreſsed or implied, to 
anſwer it, may be ſufficient to illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of 
the preceding obſervation. 

« Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe 
which hath been offered up to him.” The pronoun 7 is 
here the nominative caſe to the verb © obſerved ;” and 
which rule is left by itſelf, a nominative caſe without any 
verb following it. This form of expreſsion, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, © If this rule 
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had been obſerved,” -&c. © Man, though he have great 


variety of thoughts, and ſuch from which others as well as 
himſelf might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
within his own breaſt.” In this ſentence, the nominative 
man ſtands alone and unconnected with any verb, either 
expreſsed or implied. It ſhould be, Though man has great 
variety,” &c. 


4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be underſtood as the ſuhject of the affirmation, 
jt may agree with either of them; but ſome regard muſt be 
had to that which is more naturally the ſabject of it, as 
alſo to that which ſtands next to the verb: as, His meat 
was locuſts and wild honey.” “A great cauſe of the low 
ſtate of induſtry were the reſtraints put upon it;“ The 
wages of fin is death,” 


5, When the nominative caſe has no perſonal tenſe of a 
verb, but is ſet before a participle, independent on the reſt 
of the ſentence, it is called the cafe abſolute: as, © Shame 
being loſt, all virtue is loſt;” © That having been diſcuſsed 
long ago, there is no occaſion to reſume it.“ 


(Rule 1, | 
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As in the uſe of the caſe abſolute, the caſe is in Engliſh 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. © Solomon was of this mind; 
and I make no doubt but. he made as wiſe and true pro- 
verbs, as any body has done fince; kim only excepted, 
who was a much greater aud wiſer man than Solomon.“ 
It ſhould be, “ ke only excepted. 


The nominative caſe is commonly ſet before the verb; 
but ſometimes it is put after the verb, if it be of a fimple 
tenſe; and between the auxiliary and the verb or participle, 
ib of a compound tenſe: as, 

Iſt, When a queſtion is aſked, a command given, or a 
wiſh expreſsed: as, © Confideſt thou in me?” „“ Read 
thou; © Mayſt thou be happy ;” ** Long live the king.“ 

2d, When a ſuppoſition is made Without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, “ Were it not for this;” “ Had I been there.“ 

ad, When a verb neuter is uſed: as, „On a ſudden ap- 
peared the King.“ | 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here, 
there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c.: as, Here am I;“ 
„There was he flain;” © Then cometh the end;“ “ Thence 
ariſeth his grief;” ©* Hence proceeds his anger;” “ Thus 
was the affair ſettled.” 

5th, When a ſentence depends on neither or nor, fo as 
to be coupled with another ſentence: as, “ Ye ſhall not 
cat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die,” 


RULE II. 


Two or more nouns, &c. in the ſingular number, 
joined together by one or more copulative conjunc- 
tions, muſt have verbs, nouns, and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number: as, © Socrates 
and Plato were wiſe z they were the moſt eminent 
philoſophers of Greece; © The ſun that rolls over 


our heads, the food that we receive, the reſt that 
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we enjoy, daily admoniſb us of a a and ſuper- 
intending Power.“ 


This rule is often violated; ſome 8 which are 
annexed. © And ſo was alſo James and John the ſons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;” * and fo were 
alſo.” „All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even ſor ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;” duell for ever.” © By whoſe power all 
good and evil is diſtributed ;”- © are diſtributed,” -< Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now periſhed ;” 
« are periſhed.” *© The thoughtleſs and intemperate en- 
Joyment of pleaſure, the criminal abuſe of it, and the ſor- 
getfulneſs of our being accountable creatures, obliterates 
every ſerious thought of the proper buſineſs of life, and et- 
faces the ſenſe of religion and of God:“ It ought to be, 
* obliterate,” and ** efface.” 


1. When the nouns are nearly related, or ſcarcely dif- 
tinguiſhable in ſenſe, and ſometimes when they are very 
different; ſome authors have thought it allowable to put the 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the fingular number : as, 
« Ignorance and negligence has produced the effec ;” 
„ Tranquitlity and peace dwells there ;” “The diſcomti- 
ture and ſlaughter was very great.” But it is evidently 
contrary to the firſt principles of grammar, to confider two 
diſtinct ideas as one, however nice may be their ſhades of 


difference: and if there be no difference, one of them mult 


be ſuperfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

In ſupport of the above conſtruction, it is ſaid, that the 
verb may be underſiood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms; as in the following example. Sand, and ſalt, and 
a maſs of iron, is eaſier to bear than a man without under- 
ſtanding,” But beſides the confuſion, and the latitude of 
application, which ſuch a conſtruction would introduce, it 
appears to be more proper and analogical, in caſes where 
the-verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
to make uſe of the disjunctive conjunction, which grammar 

5 
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tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding terms 
in a ſeparate view. To preſerve the diſlinctive uſes of the 
copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would render the 
rules preciſe, conſiſtent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very 
juſtly obſerves, that, © two or more ſubſtantives, joined by 
da copulative,. muſt akways require the verbs or pronouns 
«to which they refer, to be placed in the plural number,” 


2. In many complex ſentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauſes are to be 
conſidered as the nominative caſe; and conſequently, whe- 
ther the verb ſhould be in the ſingular or the plural num- 
ber, We ſhall, therefore, ſet down a number of varied ex- 
amples of this nature, which may ſerve as ſome govern- 
ment to the ſeholar, with reſpe& to ſentences of a ſimilar 
conſtruction. © Proſperity, with humility, renders its poſ- 
ſeſsor truly amiable.” „“The ſhip, with all her furniture, 
as deſtroyed.” * Not only his eſlate, his reputation too 
has ſuffered by his miſconduct.” * The general alfo, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redreſs.” 
« He cannot be juftified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy.“ “The king, with 
his life-guard, has juſt paſted thro' the village.“ In the 
mutual influence of body and foul, there is a wiſdom, a 
vonderful art, which we cannot fathom.” © Virtue, 
honour, nay, even ſelf-intereſt, conſpire to recommend the 
meaſure,” + Patriotiſm, morality, every public and pri- 
vate conſideration, demand our ſubmiſsion to juſt and law- 
ful government.“ 

In ſupport of ſuch forms of expreſsion as the following, 
ve ſee the authority of Hume, Prieſiley, and other writers; 
aud we annex them for the reader's conſideration. A 
long courſe of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumſtances, are requiſite to produce thoſe revolutions.” 
The King, with the Lords and Commons, form an ex- 
cellent frame of government.” The fide A with the ſides 
and C compoſe the triangle.” The fire communicated 
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itſelf to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, and 
a valuable library, ere all entirely conſumed,” It is how- 
ever proper to obſerve, that theſe modes of expreſsion do 
not appear to be warranted by the juſt principles of con- 
ſtruction. The words, © A long courſe of time,” “The 
| King,” „The fide A,” and “ which,” are the true nomina- 
tives to the reſpeaive verbs. In the laſt EXILE, the word 
all ſhould be expunged. 


3. If the fingular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of ſeveral perſons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in perſon, 
the ſecond perſon takes place of the third, and the firſt of 
both : as, © James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country.” Thou and he ſhared it between you.” 


RULE III. 


The conjunction disjunctive hath an effect con- 


trary to that of the conjunction copulative; for as 
the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the pre- 
ceding terms taken ſeparate ly, it muſt be in the ſin- 
gular number: as, © Ignorance or negligence has 
cauſed this miſtake ;?? „John, James, or Joſeph, 
intendt to accompany me; There i, in many 
minds, neither knowledge nor underſtanding,” 


The following ſentences are variations from this rule: 
A man may ſee a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as 
well as read them in a deſcription ;” © Read it;“ Neither 
character nor dialogue were yet underſtood ;”? © was yet.” 
« Tt muſt indeed be confeſsed, that a lampoon or a fatire 


do not carry in them robbery or murder ;” ** does not carry 


in it.“ „Death, or ſome worſe misfortune, ſoon divide 
them.” It ought to be © divides.” | 
1. When ſingular pronouns of different perſons are dit 


junAively connected, the verb muſt agree with that perſon 
which is placed neareſt to it; as, © I or thou art to blame; 
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« Thou or I am in fault; I, or thou, or he, is the author 
of it.” 


2. When a disjunctive occurs between a ſingular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronaun: as, * neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious to him ;” © I or they were offend- 
ed by it.” But in this caſe, the plural noun or pronoun, 
when it can conveniently be done, ſhould be placed next 
to the verb. | 

RULE 1V. 1 

A noun of multitude, or ſignifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the ſingular or plural number ; yet not without re- 
gard to the import of the word, as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea: as, The meeting was large; 
«© The parliament ir diſsolved; The nation 7s 
powerful 3” “My people do not conſider: they have 
not known me ;” „The aſsembly of the wicked 
have incloſed me; „The council were divided in 
their ſentiments.” 


We ought to conſider whether the term will immediately 
ſuggeſt the idea of the number it repreſents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former caſe, the verb ought to be plural; in the lat- 
ter, it ought to be ſingular. Thus, it ſeems improper to 
ſay, © In France, the ntry goes barefoot, and the 
middle fort, through all that kingdom, makes uſe of wooden 
ſhoes,” It would be better to fay, “ The peaſantry ge 
barefoot, and the middle fort make uſe,” &c. ; becauſe the 
idea in both theſe cafes, is that of a number. On the con- 
trary, there is a harſhneſs in the following ſentences, in 
which nouns of number have verbs plural; becauſe the 
ideas they repreſent ſeem not to be ſufficiently divided in 
the mind. © The Court of Rome were not without ſolici- 
tude,” „The Houſe of Commons were of finall weight.” 
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The Houſe of Lords were ſo much influenced by theſe 
reaſons.” «© Stephen's party were entirely broken up by 
the captivity of their leader.“ “An army of twenty-four 
thouſand were aſsembled.” What reaſon have the church 
of Rome to talk of modeſty in this caſe?” © There is in- 
deed no conſtitution ſo tame and careleſs -of their own 
defence.” All the virtues of mankind are to be counted 
upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices are innumer- 
able.” Is not mankind in this place a noun of multitude, 
and ſuch as requires the pronoun referring to it to be in the 
plural number, their? | 


Y RULE V. 


Pronouns muſt always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they ſtand, in gen- 
der, number, and perſon : as, This is the friend 
whom I love; © That is the vice which I hate” 
« The king and the queen had put on heir robes” 
“ The moon , and /be ſhines, but the light is 
not her own.” 

The relative is of the ſame perſon with the an 
cedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly: as, 
« Thou —_ "Tm wiſdom ;” © I, who ſpeak from ex- 


perience.” 


Of this rule there are many violations to be met with; a 
few of -which may be ſufficiegt to put the learner on his 
guard. Each of the ſexes ſhould keep within 1 particular 
bounds, and content themſelves with the advantages of their 
particular diſtricts:“ better thus : © The ſexes ſhould. keep 
within their particular bounds,” &c. Can any one, on 
their entrance into the world; be fully ſecure that they ſhall 
not be deceived ?” on is entrance, and © that ke ſhall.” 
« One ſhould: not think too favourably of ourſelves ;” © of 
one's ſelf.” - * He had one acquaintance which. poiſoned 
His . * Ce who poiſoned.” 

Every relative muſt have an antecedent to which it re 
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fers, either expreſsed or implied: as, Who is fatal to 
others, is ſo to himſelf;“ that is, © the man who is fatal to 
others.“ 

Who, whick, what, and the relative that, though in the 
objective caſe, are always placed before the verb; as are 
alſo their compounds, whoever, whoſoever, &c.: as, He 
whom ye ſeek;” © This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, ye want ;** © Whomfſoever ye pleaſe to appoint.” 

What is ſometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural number: as, © All fevers, except what are called ner- 
vous,” &c. It would be better to fay, © except thoſe reich 
are called nervous.“ a 

1 


1. Perſonal pronouns being uſed to ſupply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the ſame part of a ſentence 
with the noun which they repreſent ; for it would be im- 
proper to ſay, The king he is juſt;” “ I ſaw her the 
queen ;? The men they were there; Many words they 
darken ſpeech ;” © My banks they are furniſhed with bees.“ 
Theſe perſonals are ſuperfluous, as there is not the leaſt oc- 
caſion ſor a ſubſtitute in the ſame part where the principal 
word is preſent. The nominative caſe they, in the follow- 
ing ſentence, is alſo ſuperfluous : « Who, inſtead of going 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon doing 
miſchief,” 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to perſons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the ſuperlative 
degree, and after the progminal adjective /ame, it is gene- 
rally uſed in preference to who or which : as, © Charles XII. 
King of Sweden, was one of the greateſt madmen that the 
world ever ſaw ;” © Cataline's followers. were the moſt pro- 
fligate Sat could be found in any city,” © He is the fame 
man that we ſaw before.” There are caſes wherein we 
cannot conveniently diſpenſe with this relative as applied 
to perſons : as firſt, after who. the interrogative; © Who 
that has any ſenſe of religion, would have argued thus?“ 
Secondly, when perſons make but a part of the antecedent ; 
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The woman and the eſtate Mat became his portion, were 
too much for his moderation.” In neither of theſe ex- 
amples could any other relative have been uſed. 


3. The pronouns c ver, howſoever, and the like, are 
elegantly divided by the interpoſition of the correſponding 
ſubſtantive: thus, On whichſoever fide the king caſt his 
eyes;” would have ſounded better, if written, „On which 
. kde ſoever,“ &c. 


4. Many perſogs are apt, in converſation, to put the ob- 
jeQtive caſe of the perſonal pronouns, in the place of theſe 
and tho . as, * Give me them books;“ inſtead of “ thoſe 
books“ We may ſometimes find this fault even in writ- 
ing: as, © Obſerve hem three there.” We alfo frequently 

meet with thoſe inſtead of they, at the beginning of à ſen- 
| tence, and where there is no particular reference to an an- i 
tecedent : as, ** Thoſe that ſow in tears, ſometimes reap in 
joy.” They that, or they who ſow in tears. 

It is not, however, always eaſy to ſay whether a perſonal 
pronouu or a demonſtrative is preferable, iu certain conſtrue- 
tions. We are not unacquainted with the calumny of 
| them [or thoſe] who openly make uſe of the warmeſt pro- 
felsious.” 


5. In ſome dialects, the word what is improperly uſed for 
that, and ſometimes we find it in this ſenſe in writing: 
_ «They will never believe but what I have been entirely to 

blame.“ © I am not ſatisfied but what,” &c. inſtead of 
but that.” The word ſom , in the following ſentence, 
ſeems to be uſed improperly. © "Theſe puniſhments ſeem 

to have been exerciſed in ſomewhat an arbitrary manner.” 
Sometimes we read, “In ſomewhat of.” The meaning is, 
in a manner which is in ſome reſpects arbitrary.” 


6. The pronoun relative who is ſo much appropriated to 
perſons, that there is generally harſhneſs in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of perſons, or the general 
terms man, woman, &c, A term which only implies dle 
idea of perſons, and expreſses them by ſome circumſtance 
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or epithet, will hardly authorize the uſe of it: as, That 
faction in England who moſt powerfully oppoſed his arbi- 
trary pretenſions,” That faction which,” would baye 
been better; and the ſame remark will ſerve for the fol- 
lowing examples: France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den.“ The court who," &c. © The cavalry who,” &c. 
The cities who aſpired at liberty.“ That party among 
us who," &c, The family whom they conſider as uſurpers. 

In ſome caſes it may be doubiful, whether this pronoun 
be properly applied or not: as, The number of ſubſtantial 
inhabitants with whom ſome cities abound.” For when a 
term directly and neceſsarily implies perſons, it may in 
many caſes claim the perſonal relative.“ None of the 
company, whom he mott aifected, could cure him of the 
melancholy under which he laboured.” Ihe word ace 
quaintance may have the ſame conſiruction. T 


7. We hardly conſider children as perſons, becauſe that 
term gives us the idea of reaſon and reflection; and there- 
fore the application of the perſonal relative who, in this 
caſe, ſeems to be harſh. * A child who.” It is fill more 
improperly applied to animals: © A lake frequented by 
that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water.“ 


8. When the name of a perſon is uſed merely as a name, 
and does not reſer to the perſon, the pronoun which ought 
to be uſed, and not who: as, It is no wonder if ſuch a 
man did not ſhine at the court of Queen Elizabeth, uwko 
was but another name for prudence and economy.“ The 
word whoſe begins likewiſe to be reſtricted to perſons, but 
it is not done ſo generally, but that good writers, even in 
proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking of things. The conſtruction is 
not, however, generally pleaſing, as we may fee it. the fol- 
lowing inſtances: © Pleaſure, whoſe nature, &c, „Call 
every production, whoſe parts and whoſe nature, &c. 

In one caſe, however, cuſtom authorizes us to uſe which 
with reſpe& to perſons ;. and that is when we want to dif- 
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tinguiſh one perſon of two, or a particular perſon among a 
number of others. We ſhould then ſay, Fhick of the 
two, or, ici of them, is he or ſhe?” 


9. As the pronoun relative has no diftin&ion of numbers, 
we ſometimes find an ambiguity in the uſe of it; as when 
we ſay, „the diſciples of Chriſt, whom we imitate;” we 
may mean the imitation either of Chriſt or of his diſciples. 
The accuracy and clearneſs of the ſentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate uſe of the relative, 
ſo that it may readily preſent its antecedent to the mind of 
the hearer or reader, without any obſcurity or ambiguity. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
liſh language, is frequently joined in explanatory ſentences, 
- with a noun or pronoun of the maſculine or feminine-gen- 
der: as, „It was 1; „It was the man or woman that 
did it.” | 

The neuter. pronoun it is ſometimes omitted and under- 


x ſtood: thus we ſay, © As appears, as follows ;” for © As it 


appears, as it follows ;” and May be, for It may be.“ 4 


The neuter pronoun it᷑ is ſometimes employed to expreſs; 
Iſt, The ſubject of any diſcourſe or inquiry: as,“ It hap- 
pened on a ſummer's day;” “Who is it that calls on me?” 
24, The ſtate or condition of any _ or age oi as, 
% How is it with thee?” 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cauſe of any. 
eſſect or event, or any perſon conſidered merely as a cauſe: 
as, We heard her ſay it was not he;” “The truth is, 
it was 1 that helped ber.“ 


10. It is and it reas, are often, after the manner of the 
French, uſed in a plural conſtruction, and by ſome of our 
beſt writers: as, It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a feditious 
ringleader ;” „It is they that are the real authors, though 
the ſoldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;” © It was the 
hereticks that firſt began to rail,” &c. ; Ii theſe that 
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early taint the female mind.” This licenſe in the conſtruc- 
tion of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, how- 
ever, been certainly abuſed in the following ſentence, which 
is thereby made a very awkward one. It is wonderful 


the very few trifling 3 which happen not once, — 
haps, in ſeveral years,” 


11. The interjections O? Ok! and A/ require the ob- 
jective caſe of a pronoun in the firſt perſon after them: as, 
« O me! Oh me! Ah me!” Butthe nominative caſe in the 


ſecond perſon ; as, O thou perſecutor!” Oh ye hypo- 


crites 


RULE VI. 


TRE relative is the nominative eaſe to the verb, 
when no other nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, The maſter woe taught us; The 
trees which are planted.“ But when another nomi- 
native comes between it and the verb, the relative 
is governed by ſome word. in its own member of the 
ſentence: as, He who preſerves me, to ubem L 
owe my being, whe/e I am, and whom. I ſerve, is: 
eternal.” 


In the different members of the laſt-ſentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the firſt member, it marks 
the agent; in the ſecand, it ſubmits. to the goverument of 
the prepoſition; in the third, it repreſents the poſseſsor; 
and in the fourth, the object of an action: and therefore 
muſt be in the different caſes, correſponding to thoſe offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is nominative to- 
the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb; as, 
True philoſophy, which is the ornament of our nature, con- 
fits more in the love of our duty, and the practice of vir · 
tue, than in great talents and extenſive knowledge.” 
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P + RULE VII. | 
When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different perſons, the relative and verb may 
agree in perſon with either: as, I am the man 
who command you;“ or, I am the man who com- 
mands you.” But the latter nominative is uſually 
preferred. N 


When the relative and the verb have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment muſt be preſerved throughout the ſentence; as in the 
following inſtance: „I am the Lord, that maketh all 
things; that ſtretcheth forth the heavens alone.” Ja. xliv. 
24, Thus far is right: the Lord, in the third perſon, is the 
- antecedent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the third 
perſon, © I am te Lord, which Lord, or he that, mae 
all things,” It would have been alfo right, if J had been 
made the antecedent, and the relative and verb had agreed 
with it in the firſt perſon; as, © I am the Lord {hat make all 
things, that ftretch forth the heavens alone.” But when it fo!- 
lous; ©« That  ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf;” there 
ariſes a confuſion of perſons, and a manifefi ſoleciſm. 


RULE viII. 1 

Every adjective belongs to a ſubſtantive, expreſsed 
or underſtood: as, He is a good, as well as a 201 
man : Few are happy :” that is, perſons.” 

The adjective pronouns, this and that, & c. mult 
agree in number, with their ſubſtantives: as, This 
book, theſe books; that ſort, thoſe ſorts; another 
road, other roads.“ 

A few inſtances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. * I have not travelled this twenty years ;” © theſc 
. twenty.” © am not recommending theſe kind of ſuffer- 
ings ;” © this kind.“ “ Thoſe fort of people fear nothing; 
&« that ſort,” 
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1. The word means in the ſingular number, and the phraſes, 
* By this means,” © By that means,” are uſed by our beſt 
and moſt correct writers; namely, Bacon, Tillotſon, Atter- 
bury, Addiſon, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, indeed, in 

% By this means, he had them the more at vantage, being 
tired and haraſſed with a long march.“ Bacon, 

% By this means one great reſtraint from doing evil, would 
be taken away. And this is an admirable means to im- 
prove men in virtue.“ Py that means they have rendered 
their duty more difficult,” . Tilloyor, 

It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to God, and 
by that means ſecuring the continuance of his goodneſs.— 
« A good character, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be reſted 
in as an end, but employed as à means of doing ſtill further 


good,” Atterbury. 
« By this means they are happy in each other.“ He by 
that means preſerves his ſuperiority.” Addiſon. 


« Your vanity by this means will want its food.” Steele. 

«& By this means alone, their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh,” 
| Pope. 
© Which cuſſom has proved the moſt effectual means to ruin 
the nobles,” Dean Swift. 
« There is no meant of eſcaping the perſecution,” ——* Faith 
is not only @ means of obeying, but a principal act of obe- 


dience.“ Dr. Young. 

« He looked on N as a neceſsary means of maintaining 
and increaſing power.. Lord Lyttelion's Henry II. 

John was too much intimidated, not to embrace every 
means afforded for his ſafety." | Goldſmith. 

&« Leſt this means ſhould fail,” Hume. 

« By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of 
Ireland,“ &c. - Blackflore. 

« By this means ſo many ſlaves eſcaped out of the hands of 
their maſters,” Dr. Roberiſen. | 


« By this means they bear witneſs to each other.“ Burke, 
y this means, the wrath of man was made to turn againit 
uuſelk. : | Dr. Blair, 
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ſuch general and approved uſe, that it would appear awk- 
ward, if not aſſected, to apply the old ſingular ſorm, and 
ſay, “ By this mean; by that mean; it was by a'mean:” 
although it is more agreeable to the general analogy of the 
language. The word means (ſays Prieſtley) belongs 
to the claſs of words, which do not change their termina- 
tion on account of number; for it is uſed alike | in both 
numbers.” ' 
The word amends is uſed in this manner, in the following 
ſentences : * Though he did not ſucceed, he gained the 
approbation of his country; and with this amends he was 
content.“ „Peace of mind is an honourable amends for 
the facrifices of intereſt.” “In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the preſent of a large eſtate: 
theſe were ample amends for all his labours.” “We have 


deſcribed the rewards of vice: the good man's amends are 


of a different nature.“ 

It can fcarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 

the word means) had formerly its correſpondent form in the 
fingular number, as it is derived from the French amende, 
though now it is excluſively eſtabliſhed in the plural form. 
If, therefore, it be alleged that mean ſhould be applied in 
the ſingular, becauſe it is derived from the French moyen, 
the ſame kind of argument may be advanced in favour of 
the fingular amende; and the general analogy of the lan- 
guage may alſo be pleaded in ſupport of it. 
Campbell, in his © Philoſophy of Rhetorick,” has the 
following remark on the ſubje& before us: © No perſons of 
taſte will, I preſume, venture fo far to violate the preſent 
uſage, and conſequently to ſhock the ears of the generality 
of readers, as to ſay, © By this mean, by that mean. 

Lowth and Johnſon ſeem to be againſt the uſe of means 
in the fingular number. They do not, however, ſpeak de- 
ciſively on the point; but rather dubiouſly, and as if they 
knew that they were queſtioning eminent authorities, as 


well as general practice. That they were not decidedly 


againſt the application of this word to the ſingular number, 


Ju 
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appears from their own language: Whole ſentences, whe- 
ther ſimple or compounded, may become members of other 
ſentences by means of ſome additional connexion." ——— 
Dr. LowTH's Introduction to Engliſh Grammar. | 

There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, -but by means of ſomething already 
known.”——-Dr. JonxsoN. Jaler. 

It is remarkable that our preſent verſion of the nn 
makes no uſe, as far as the Compiler can diſcover, of the 
word mean ; though there are ſeveral inſtances to be found 
in it of the uſe of means, in the ſenſe and connexion con- 
tended for, © By this means thou ſhalt have no portion on 
this fide the river.“ Exra iv. 16. That by means of death,” 
&c, Heb, ix. 15, It will ſcarcely be pretended, that the 
tranſlators of the ſacred volumes did not accurately under- 
ſtand the Engliſh language; or that they would have ad- 
mitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, had 
not their determination been comformable to the beſt uſage. 
An attempt therefore to recover an old word, ſo long fince 
diſuſed by the moſt correct writers, ſeems not likely to be 
ſucceſsful ; eſpecially as the rejection of it is not attended 
with any inconventence. * 

The practice of the beſt and moſt correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general uſage, 
forms, during its continuance, the ſtandard of language; 
more eſpecially, if, in particular inſtances, this practice 
continue, after objection and due conſideration. (Every 
connexion and application of words and phraſes, thus ſup- 
ported, muſt therefore be proper, and entitled to reſpect, 
il not exceptionable in a moral point of view. | 

— volt oſs | | 
« Quem penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et noma loquendi.” Hor. 

On this principle, many forms of expreſsĩon, not leſs de- 
viating from the general analogy of the language, than thoſe 
before mentioned, are to be conſidered as ſtrictly proper and 
juſtifiable, Of this kind are the following. None of them 


cre varied to expreſs the gender: and ꝓet none originally 
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- gnified no one. © Himſelf ſhall do the work:“ here, what 
Was at firſt appropriated to the objective, is now properly 
- uſed as the nominative caſe. © You have behaved your- 


felves well:“ in this example, the word you is put in the 


nominative caſe plural, with ſtrict propriety ;z though ſor- 
merly it was confined to the objective caſe, and ye exclu- 


ſively uſed for the nominative. 

With reſpec to anomalies and ten of language, 
thus eſtabliſhed, it is the grammarian's buſineſs to ſubmit, 
not to remonſtrate. In pertinaciouſly oppoſing the deciſon 


of proper authority, and contending for obſolete modes of 
expreſsion, he may, indeed, diſplay learning and critical 


ſagacity; and, in ſome degree, obſcure points that are ſuſ- 


« iciently clear and decided; but he cannot reaſonably hope, 
either to ſucceed in his aims, or to aſsiſt the learner, in diſ- 
- covering and reſpecting the true ſtandard and principles pt 


language. 
Caſes which cuſtom has left dubious, are certginly within 
the grammarian's province. Here, he may reaſon and re- 


- monſirate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 


priety; and his reaſonings may refine and improve the lan- 
guage: but when authority ſpeaks out and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unſettle the language, to ad- 
mit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the limi- 


tation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the plain-ll 
. analogies, 


The reader will percelve that, in the following ſentences, 
the uſe of the word ean in the old form has a very uncouth 


appearance: By the nean of adverſity we are often i 


firucted,” © He preſerved his health by mean of exerciſe.” 
«« Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency,” They 
ſhould be, By means of adverlity,” &. By means of 


* exerciſe,” &c. © Frugality is one means,” &c. 


Good writers do indeed make ufe of the ſubſtantive mecn 


in the fingular number, and in tat number ouly, to ſigniſy 
/ mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, This is a mean between 
. the two extremes,” But in the ſenſe of infirimentality, it 


— 
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has been long diſuſed by the beſt authors, and by — 


every writer. 

This means and that means ſhould be uſed only when they 
refer to what is fingular; theſe means and thoſe means, when 
they reſpect plurals: as, He lived temperately, and by 
this means preſerved his health;” „The ſcholars were at- 


tentive, induſtrious, and obedient to their tutors; and by 


theſe means acquired knowledge.” 

We have enlarged ou this article, that the young ſtudent 
may be led to reflect on a point fo important, as that of 
aſcertaining the ſtandard of propriety in the uſe of language. 


2. The diſtributive pronominal adjectives, each, every, 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
ſingular number only: as, "The king of Iſrael, and Jeho- 
ſophat the king of Judah, ſat each on his throne ;” © Every 
tree is known by its fruit:” unleſs the plural noun convey 
a collective idea; as, Every fix months ;” “ Every hun- 


Let each eſteem others better than themſelves :” It ought 


to be © kimfelf.” © It is requiſite that the language ſhould 


be both perſpicuous and correct : In proportion as either of 
theſe two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect:” 
It ſhould be“ is.“ © Tis obſervable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his baniſhment, and contain a 
complete narrative of all his ftory afterwards :” It ought to 


be bears,” and “ contains.” 


Either is often uſed improperly, inſtead of each: as, The 
king of Iſrael, and Jehoſophat the king of Judah, ſat either 
of them on his throne > © Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of 
Aaron, took either of them his cenſer.” Each ſignifies both 
of them taken diſtinaly or ſeparately ; either properly fig- 
nifies only the one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the courſe of this work, ſome examples will appear of 
erroneous tranſlations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
ſpe& to grammatical conſtruction: but it may be proper to 
remark, that notwithſtanding theſe verbal miſtakes, the 
Bible, for the ſize of it, is the moſt accurate grammatical 
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compoſition that we have in the Engliſh language. The 
authority of ſeveral eminent grammarians might be adduced 
in ſupport of this aſsertion; but it may be ſufficient to 
mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who ſays, The preſent 
tranſlation of the Bible is the beſt ſtandard of the en 


language.“ 


3. Adjectives are ſometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs; as, Indifferent honeſt; excellent well; miſerable 
poor;” inſtead of © Indifferently honeſt ; excellently well; 
miſerably poor.” He behaved himſelf conformable to 
that great example ;” © conſormadly,” © Endeavour to live 
_ hereaſter ſuitable to a perſon in thy ſtation ;? © ſuitably.” 
« I can never think ſo very mean of him;” -** meanly.” 
"F He deſcribes this river agreeable to the common reading;” 
« agreeably,” Agreeable hereunto, it may not be amiſs,” 
&c. “ agreeably.” * Thy exceeding great reward :” When 
united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in I/, the word 
exceeding has ly added to it: as, © exceedingly dreadtul, 
_ exceedingly great ;” © exceedingly well, exceedingly more 
active:“ but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
having that termination, the {y is omitted: as, “Some 
men think . exceeding clearly, and reaſon exceeding ſor- 
cibly;“ “ She appeared, on this occaſion, exceeding lovely.” 

Adverbs are likewiſe improperly uſed as adjectives * as, 
% He acted in this buſineſs bolder than was expeded:” 
They behaved the nodleft, becauſe they werediſintereſted.” 
They ſhould have been, © more boldly ; mg/t nobly.” 


4. Double comparatives and ſuperlatives ſhould be 
avoided: fuch as, A worſer conduct; On leſser hopes; 
A more ſerener temper ;” The moſt ſtraiteſt ſect?ꝰ A 
more ſuperior work:“ They ſhould be, worſe conduct;“ 
„let hopes;“ 4a more ſerene temper;“ « the ſtraiteſt 
ſect; 0 | ſuperior work.” os $560 


5. Adjectives that have in themſelves a ſuperlative ſig- 
nification, do. not, properly admit of the ſuperlative form 
ſuperadded; ſuch as, © Chief, extreme,.perfect, right, uni - 
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verſal,” &c.; which are ſometimes improperly written 
Chieſeſt, extremeſt, perſedteſt, righteſt, moſt univerfa},” 
&. The following-exprefsions are ' therefore improper. 
Ale ſometimes claims admiſsion to the chiefeſt offices.” 
The quarrel was become ſo univerſal and national ;” “be- 
come univerſal.” 4. method of See the 3 and 
greateſt happineſs.” . 


6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way wherein the 
degrees of compariſon are applied and conſtrued. The 
following are examples of wrong conſtruction in this re- 
ſpect: “ This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.” The word fewer is here conſtrued pre- 
ciſely as if it were the ſuperlative. It ſhould be, This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other.” We commonly ſay, This is the weaker of the 


tuo; or © The-weakeſt of the two?” but the former is 


the regular mode of expreſsion, becauſe there are auly to 
things compared. The vice of covetouſneſs is what enters 
deepeſt into the ſoul of any other.” „It celebrates the 
church of England as the moſt perfect of all others.” Both 
theſe modes of expreſsion are faulty: we ſhould not ſay, 
The beſt-of any man,” or, The beſt of any other man,” 
for © The beſt of men.” The ſentences may be corrected 
by ſubſtituting the comparative in the room of the ſuper- 
lative, „The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
ſoul than any other.” It celebrates, &c. as more perfect 
than any other.“ It is alſo poſsible to retain the ſuperla- 
tive, and render the expreſsion grammatical. * Covetouſ- 
neſs, of all vices, enters the deepeſt into the ſoul.“ It cele- 
brates, &c. as the moſt perfect of all churches.” Theſe 
ſentences contain other errors, againſt which it is proper 
to caution the learner, The words deeper and deepe/t, being 
intended for adverbs, ſhould have been more deeply, moſt 
deeply. The phraſes more perfect, and moſt perfect, are im- 
proper; becauſe perfection admits of no degrees of compa- 
riſon. We may ſay nearer or neareſt to pero e 
more or leſs * 
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7. When two perſons or things are ſpoken of in a ſen- 
tence, and there is occaſion to mention them again for the 
fake of diſtinction, tat is uſed in reference to the former, 
and this, in reference to the latter: as, © Self-love, which 
is the ſpring of action in the foul, is ruled by reaſon ;- but 
ſor that, man would be inactive; and but for this, he would 
be active to no end.“ 


8. In ſome caſes, adjectives ſnould not be ſeparated from 
their ſubſtantives, even by words which modiſy their mean- 
ing, and make but one ſenſe with them: as, © A large 
enough number ſurely :** It ſhould be © A number large 
enough.“ © The lower ſort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very diſtant from them.“ 

The adjective is uſuaily placed before its ſubſtantive: as, 
« A generous man; © How amiable a woman! The in- 
ſtances in which it comes after the ſubſtantives, are the fol- 

towing, 
Iſt, When ſomething depends upon the adjective; and 
when it gives a better ſound, eſpecially in poetry: as, A 
man generous to his enemies; © Feed me with food cou- 
_ venient for me; © A tree three feet thick.” © A body of 
troops fiſty thouſand firong ;” The torrent N 
through rocks abrupt, * 
2d, When the adjective is emphatical: as, “ Alexander 
the Great; Lewis the Bold: ©&« Goodneſs infinite;" 
*« Wiſdom unſearchable.” 
3d, When ſeveral adjectives belong to one ſubſtantive: 
s, „A man juſt, wiſe, and charitable; “A woman mo- 
deſt, ſenſible, and virtuous.” 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb: as, 

- * A boy ſteadily employed; © A girl unaſlectedly modeſt” 
5th, When the verb 10 be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a ſubſtantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
frequently either precede or follow it: as, “ The man 1s 
- happy ;” or, © happy is the man who makes virtue is 
choice:“ © The interview was delightful ;** or, “ delight 
was the interview,” 
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6th, When the adjective expreſses ſome circumſtance of 
a ſubſtantive placed after an active verb; as, © Vanity of- 
ten renders its poſseſsor deſpicable.” In an exclamatory 
ſentence, the adjective generally precedes the ſubſtantive ; 
as, © How deſpicable does vanity often render its poſseſsor! 

There 1s ſometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the ſubſtantive 
immediately after it: as, Great is the Lord; juſt and 
true are thy ways, thou King of Saints,” 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. © Ambition, 
iutereſt, honour, all concurred.” Sometimes a ſubſtantive, 
which likewiſe comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
uſed in conjunction with this adjective; as, “ Royaliſts, 
republicans, churchmen, ſectaries, * e all 
3 concurred in the illuſion.“ 

A ſubſtantive with its adjective is reckoned. ; as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and ſometimes a third, and fo on: as, An old man; a 
good old man; a very learned, judicious, good old man.” 

Every adjective, adjective pronoun, and participle, re- 
lates to ſome ſubſtantive; and is, in many inſtances, put ab- 
ſolutely, eſpecially where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is eafily underſtood, though not expreſsed: as, 
«I often ſurvey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green;” „The wiſe, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great,” that is © perſons;” ©« The twelve,” that is, 
apoſtles; “Have compaſsion on the poor; be feet to 
the lame, and eyes to the bling.” 

Sometimes the ſubſtantive becomes a kind of adjective, 
and has another ſubſtantive joined to it by a hyphen: as, 
A ſea-fiſh; a filver-tankard; a mahogany-table;” an 
adjective-pronoun. The hyphen is not always uſed, but 
may be diſpenſed with, in cafes where the aſsociation has 
been long eſtabliſhed, and is become familiar, In ſome of 
theſe inſtances the two words coaleſce; as, ** Icehouſe, 
inkhorn, Yorkſhire,” &c. 

Sometimes the adjective beck a ſubſtantive, and has 
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another adjective joined to it: as, © The chief good;” 


The vaſt immenſe of ſpace.” 

When an adjective has a prepoſition before it, the ſub- 

ſtantive being underſtood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 

and is conſidered as an adverb; as, © In general, in parti- 

. cular, in earneſt,” &c. that is, Ip , particularly, 
nn, 

| RULE IX. 


The article @ or an agrees with nouns in the ſin- 
gular number only, individually or collectively : as, 
« A Chriſtian, an infidel, a ſcore, a thouſand.” 

The definite article he may agree with nouns in 
the ſingular or 2 number: as, The garden, 

The articles are hben properly omitted: when 
uſed, they ſhould be juſtly applied, according to 
their diſtin nature: as, Gold is corrupting ; 
the ſea is green; a lion is bold.” 


It is of the nature of both the articles to deletes or li 
mit the thing ſpoken of. A determines it to be one ſingle 
thing of the kind, leaving it {ill uncertain which; te de- 
termines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following paſsage will ferxe as an example of the 
different uſes of à and the, and of the force of the. ſabſlaui- 
tive without any article. Aan was nuule for ſociety, 
and ought to extend his good will to all men: but a mar 

will naturally entertain a more particular kindneſs for 7! 
men, with whom he has the moſt frequent intercourſe; and 
enter into a ſtill cloſer union with he man whoſe temper 
and diſpoſition ſuit beſt with his on.“ 

As the articles are ſometimes miſapplied, it maybe of 
ſome uſe to exhibit a few inſtances; ** And I perſecuted 

this way unto the death. The apoſtle does not mean any 

particular ſort of death, but death in general; the definite 
article therefore is improperly uſed: it ought to be © unto 
death, without any article. 
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« When he, the ſpirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;'* that is, according to this tranſlation, 
« into all truth whatſoever, into truth of all kinds; very 
different from the meaning of the evangeliſt, and from the 
original, © into all te truth ;” that is, © into all evangeli- 
cal truth, all truth neceſsary for you to know.” 

«Who breaks a butterfly upon @ wheel?“ it ought to be 
« the wheel, uſed as an inſtrument for the particular pur- 
poſe of torturing criminals. * * The Almighty hath given 
reaſon to a man, to be a light unto.him:” It ſhould rather 
be, © to man,” in general; © This day is ſalvation come 
to this houſe, foraſmuch as he alſo is e ſon of Abraham: 
It ought to be, © a ſon of Abraham.” 

Theſe remarks may ſerve to ſhow the oreat importance 
of the proper uſe of the article, and the excellence of the 
Engliſh language in this reſpect; which, by means of its 
two articles, does moſt preciſely determine the extent of 
hgnification. of common names. 


1. A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſometimes made by 
the uſe or omiſsion of the article a, If I ſay; “He behaved 
with a little reverence;“ my meaning is poſitive. If I ſay, 
« He behaved with little reverence; my meaning is nega- 
tire. And theſe two are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed 
in the ſame caſes. By the former, I rather praiſe a perſon ; 
by the latter, I diſpraiſe him. For the ſake of this dif- 
tinction, which is a very uſeful one, we may better bear 
the ſeeming- impropriety of the article a before nouns of 
number. When I ſay, „There were few men with lim ;* 
[ ſpeak diminutively, and mean to repreſent them as incon- 
liderable: Whereas, when I ſay ; © There were a few men 
with him j” I evidently intend to make the moſt of them. 

The article the has ſometimes a good effect in diſtinguiſh- 
ing a perſon by an epithet. * In the hiſtory of Henry the 
Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are ſurpriſed at not finding 
him te great man.” * own I am often ſurpriſed that he 
ſhould have treated ſo coldly, a man fo much te gentle- 
man.“ 
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This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun poſseſsive: as, © He looks 
him full in he ſace;“ that is, „in his face.” In his 
preſence they were to ſtrike te forehead on the ground; 
that is, their ſoreheads. 


2, In general, it may be ſufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the ſame conſtruRion; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this caſe, © There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could ſpend, without ſuſpicion, in ſolitary thought.“ It 
might have been © of the night and of the day.” And, for 
the fake of emphaſis, we often repeat the article in a ſeries 
of epithets. * He hoped that this title would ſecure him 
« perpetual and an independent authority.” 

We ſometimes, after the manner of the French, repeat 
the ſame article, when the adjeaive, on account of any 
clauſe depending upon it, is put after the ſubſtantive. © Of 
all the conſiderable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a conſtitution the moſt adapted of any to the 
poverty of thoſe countries.” “With ſuch a ſpecious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always the 
claim, the ſtrongeſt, and the moſt eaſily comprehended.” 
% They are not the men in the nation the moſt difficult to 
be replaced.” 


3. In common converſation, and in familiar ſivle, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inſerted with 
propriety in writing, eſpecially in a grave ſtyle. At 
worſt, time might be gained by this expedient.” . © At he 
worſt,” would have been better in this place. Give me 
here John Baptiſts head.” There would have been more 
_ dignity in ſaying, “ John the Baptiſt's head ;” or, © Ile 
head of John the Baptiſt.” 


RULE X. 


One ſubſtantive governs another, fignifying a dil. 


ferent thing, in the poſseſsive or genitive caſe: as, 
, 2 . 


« 


tt 
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« My father's houſe;z” “ Man's happineſs; © Vir- 
tue's reward.“ 


When the annexed ſubſtantive ſignifies the ſame thing as 
the firſt, there is no variation of caſe: as, “ George, King 
of Great Britain, Elector of Hanover,” &c. ; “ Pompey 
contended with Czfar, the greateſt general of his time;“ 
« Religion, the ſupport of adverſity, adorns proſperity.” 
Nouns thus circumſtanced are faid to be in appoſition to 
each other; and will admit a relative and verb to be in- 
ſerted between them: as we may ſay, George, who is 
king,” &c. ; “ Cæſar, who was the greateſt,” &c. Religion, 
which is the ſupport of adverſity,” &c. 

The poſseſsive caſe and the prepoſition of, are not always 
of the ſame import. We can ſay, “ He treats of Gram- 
mar;” but not, “ He treats Grammar's.” 

Subſtantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the ge- 
nitive caſe: as, Every tree is known by its fruit ;” 
« Goodneſs brings its reward.“ 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be conſidered, not as a poſseſsive pronoun, 
but as the genitive caſe of the perſonal pronoun: as, © This 
compoſition is nis.“ © Whoſe book is that?“ „His.“ If 
we uſed the noun itſelf, we ſhould ſay, © This compoſition 
is John's.” “ Whoſe book is that? © Eliza's.” The po- 
ſition will be ſtill more evident, when we confider that both 
the pronouns in the following ſentence muſt have a ſimilar 
conſtruction ; “ Is it ker or his honour that is tarniſhed ?” 
It is not hers, but his.” | 

Sometimes a ſubſtantive in the genitive or poſseſs ive caſe 
ſtands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being 
underſtood: as, 1 called at the * that is, 


* at the bookſeller's hop.”” 


1. If ſeveral nouns come together in-the genitive caſe, 
the apoſtrophe with's is annexed to the laſt, and under- 
food to the reſt: as, This was my father, mother, and 
uncle's advice,” But when any words intervene, perhaps, 
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on account of the increaſed pauſe, the ſign of the poſseſsive 
ſhould be annexed to each: as, * I had the phyſician's, 
the ſurgeon's, and the apothecary's aſsiſtance.“ 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apoſtrophe retained, as in ſubſtantives in the plural 
number ending in s: as, The wrath of Peleus* fon.” This 
ſeems not fo allowable in proſe; which the following ex- 
amples will demonſtrate: © Moſes? miniſter; '*© Phinehas' 
wife ;** “ Feſtus came into Felix' room. © Theſe anſwers 
were made to the witnefs* queſtions.” But in cafes which 
would give too much of the hifsing ſound, or increaſe the 
difficulty of pronunciation, the omiſsion takes place even 
in proſe: as, For righteouſneſs* fake ;? For conſcience” 
ſake.” 


3, Little explanatory circumſtances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive cafe, and the word which 
uſually ſollows it: as, She began to extol the farmer's, 
as ſhe called bim, excellent underſtanding; “ the excel- 
lent underſtanding of the farmer, as ſhe called him. 


4. When a ſentence conſiſts of terms ſignifying a name 
and an office, or of any expreſsions by which one part is 
deſcriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occaſion 
ſome doubt to which of them the ſign of the genitive caſe 
ſhould be annexed; or whether it ſhould be ſubjoined to 
them both, Thus, ſome would fay ; “ left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookſeller;“ others, © at Smith the bookſel- 
ler's;“ and perhaps others,“ at Smith's the bookfeller's.” 
The firſt of theſe forms is moſt agreeable to the Engliſh 
idiom; and if the addition conſiſts of two or more words, 
the caſe ſeems to be leſs dubious: as, T left the parcel at 
Smith's, the bookſeller and ftationer.” Rut as this ſubject 
requires a little further explanation to make it intelligible 
to the learners, we ſhall add a few obſervations tending to 
unfold its principles. a7 4 | 

A phraſe in which the words are ſo connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pauſe beſore the concluſion, 
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neceſsarily requires the genitive ſign at or near the end of 
the phraſe: as, Whoſe prerogative is it? It is the king of 
Great Britain's ;** “ That is the duke of Bridgewater's 
canal;” © The biſhop of Landaff's excellent book ;” «© The 
Lord Mayor of London's authority ;”” “ The Captain of 
the guard's houſe.” | 

When words in appoſition follow each other in quick 
ſucceſsion, it ſeems alſo moſt agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the ſign of the genitive a ſimilar fituation ; eſpecially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expreſsed: as, 
« The Emperour Leopold's;” “ Dionyſius the Tyrant's;” 
For David my ſervant's ſake; „Give me John the 
Baptift's head j” Paul the apgfle's advice.” But whena 
pauſe is proper, and the governing noun not expreſsed; 
and when the latter part of the ſentence is extended, it ap- 
pears to be requiſite that the ſign ſhould be applied to the 
lirſt genitive, and underſtood to the other: as, © I reſide at 
Lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefaQor;” “M hoſe 
glory did he emulate? He emulated Ceſar's, the greateſt 
general of antiquity.” In the following ſentences, it would 
be very awkward to place the ſign, either at theend of each 
of the clauſes, or at the end of the latter one alone: © Theſe 
pſalms are David's, the king, prieſt, and prophet of the 
Jewiſh people;“ “ We ſtaid a month at Lord Littelton's, 
the ornament of his country, and the friend of every vir- 
tue,” The fign of the geuitive caſe may very properly be 
underſtood at the end of theſe members, an ellipſis at the 
laiter part of ſentences being a common conſtruction in our 
language; as the learner will fee by one or two examples: 
«They withed to ſubmit, but he did not;“ that is, “ he 
did not wiſh to ſubmit;” © He ſaid it was their concern, 
but not his;“ that is, “ not his concern.” 

Iſ we annex the ſign of the genitive to the end of the laſt 
clauſe only, we ſhall perceive that a reſting place is wanted, 
and that the connecting circumſtance is placed too remotely 
to be either perſpicuous or agreeable: as, © Whoſe glory 
did he emulate?” © He emulated Cefar, the greateſt 
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general of antiquity's;”* © Theſe pſalms are David, the 
king, prieſt, and prophet of the Jewiſh, people's.” It is 
much better to ſay, * This is Paul's advice, the Chriſtian 
hero, and great apoſile of the Gentiles,” than, “ This is 
Paul, the Chriſtian hero, and great apoſtle of the Gentiles' 
advice.” On the other hand, the application of the geni- 
tive ſign to both or all the nouns in appoſition, would be 
generally harſh and diſpleaſing, and perhaps in ſome caſes 
incorrect: as, “ the Emperour's Leopold's;"* “ King's 
George's; “ Charles's the Seconds; © the parcel was 
left at Smith's, the bookſeller's and Stationer's.” The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will prevent 


the inconvenience of both theſe modes of expreſsion; 


and they appear to be ſimple, perſpicuous, and conſiſtent 
with the idiom of the language. 


5. The Engliſh genitive has oſten an unpleaſant ſound; - 


ſo that we daily make more uſe of the particle of to 
expreſs the ſame relation. 'There is ſomething awkward in 
the following ſentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. * The general in the army's name, publiſhed a de- 
claration.”  * The Commons' vote.” © The Lords' 
houſe.” © Unleſs he be very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition.“ It were certainly better to ſay, © In the name 
of the army;” © The votes of the Commons; © The 
Houſe of Lords;”* “ The condition of the kingdom.“ It 
is alſo rather harſh to uſe two Engliſh gegitives with the 
ſame ſubſiantize; as, Whom he acquainted with the 
pope's and the king's pleaſure.” *© The pleaſure of the 
pope and the king, would have been better. 

We ſometimes meet with three ſubſiantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the prepoſition of applied to 
each of them: as, The ſeverity of the diſireſs of the ſon of 
the king, touched the nation; but this mode of expreſsion 
is not to be recommended. It would be better to ſay, © The 
ſevere difireſs of the king's ſon, touched the nation ;”* We 
have a ſtriking inſtance of this laborious mode of expreſsion, 
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in the following ſentence: Of ſome of the books of each 


of theſe clafses of literature, a Catalogue will be given at 
the end of the work.“ 


6. In ſome caſes, we uſe both the genitive termination- 
and the prepoſition of; as, © It is a diſcovery of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's.” Sometimes indeed, unleſs we throw the ſen- 
tence into another form, this method is abſolutely needful, 
in order to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and to give the idea of 
property, ſtrictly ſo called, which is the moſt important of 
the relations expreſsed by the genitive caſe: for the ex- 
preſsions,“ This picture of my friend,” and, © This pic- 
ture of my friend's,” ſuggeſt very different ideas, The 
latter only is that of property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. The 
idea would, doubtleſs, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
ſaving, © This picture belonging to my friend.“ | 

Where this double genitive, as it may be called, is not 
neceſsary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and eſpecially in a grave 
ſivle, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambi- 
guity, it ſeems to be allowable only in caſes which ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence of a plurality of ſabjects of the ſame kind. 
In the expreſsions, © A ſubject of the emperour's ; © A ſen- 
timent of my brother's;“ more than one ſubject, and one 
ſentiment, are ſuppoſed to belong to the poſseſsor. But 
when this plurality is neither intimated nor neceſsarily ſup- 
poſed, the double genitive, except as beſorementioned, 
ſhould not be uſed: as, © This houſe of the governonr is 
very commodious; The crown of the king was fiolen 
That privilege of the ſcholar was never abuſed.” (See 
page 38,) But after all thatcan be faid for this double 
genitive, ſome grammarians think that it would be better 
to avoid the uſe of it altogether, and to give the ſentimeut 
another form of expreſsion. | 


7. When an entire clauſe of a ſentence, beginning with a 
participle of the preſent tenſe, is uſed as one name, or to 
expreſs one idea or circumſtance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive caſe; thus, iuſtead of 
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ſaying, © What is the reaſon of this perſon diſmiſsing his 
ſervant ſo haſtily?”* that is, „What is the reaſon of this 
perſon in diſmiſsing his ſervant ſo haſtily?“ we may fay, 
and perhaps-ought to ſay, © What is the reaſon of this 
perſon's diſmiſsing of his ſervant fo haſtily? * juſt as we ſay, 


What is the reaſon of this perſon's haſty diſmiſsion of his 


ſervant ?”* So alſo, we ſay, I remember it being reckoned 
a great exploit; or, more properly, I remember its 
being reckoned,” &c. The following ſentence is correct 
and proper? Much will depend on the pupil s compoſing, 
but more on his reading frequently.” It would not be ac- 
curate to ſay, Much will depend on the pupil compoſing,” 
&c, We alſo properly ſay; © This will be the effect J the 
pupiPs compoſing ſrequently; inftead of, © of the pupil 
compoſing frequently.” 
RULE XI 


Active verbs govern the objective caſe: as, 
Truth ennobles er:“ © She comforts me; 
They ſupport us; ©& Virtue rewards them that 
follow her.” J 


* 


In Engliſh the nominative caſe, denoting the agent, 
uſually goes before the verb; and the objective caſe, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active; and it is the 
order that determines the caſe in nouns; as, © Alexander 
conquered the Perſians.” But the pronoun, having a pro- 
per form for each of thoſe caſes, ſometimes, when it is in 
the objective caſe, is placed before the verb; and, when it 
is in the nominative caſe, follows the object and verb; as, 
« Whom ye ignorantly worſhip, Aim declare I unto you.“ 

This poſition of the pronoun ſometimes occaſions its 
proper caſe and government to be neglected: as in the ſol- 


Jowing inſtances. © Who ſhould I eſteem more than the 


wiſe and good?” © By the character of thoſe who you 
chooſe for your friends, your own is likely to be formed.” 
«Thoſe are the perſons who he thought true to his in- 
tereſis,” „Who ſhould I fee the other day but my old 
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friend ?? « Whoever the court favours.” In all theſe places 

it ought to be whom, the relative being governed in the 
objective caſe by the verbs * eſteem, chooſe, thought,” &c. 
„He, who under all proper circumſtances, has the boldneſs 
to ſpeak truth, chooſe for thy friend:” It ſhould be © Aim 
who,” &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon or govern nouns and pro- 
nouns. © He ſleeps; they muſe,” &c. are not tranſitive. 
They are therefore not foflowed by an objective caſe, ſpe- 
cifying the object of an action. But when this caſe, or 
an object of action, comes after ſuch verbs, though 
it may carry the appearance of being governed by 
them, it is affected by a prepoſition or ſome other word 
underftood: as, © He refided many years [that is, or or 
during many years] in that ſtreet;” „He rode ſeveral 
miles [that is, for or through the ſpace of ſeveral miles] on 
that day ;? « He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in 
great torture.” In the phraſes, © To dream a dream,” 
Jo live a virtuous life,” &c. it appears that the noun ex- 
preſses the ſame notion with the verb, and that it is no ob- 


ject of an action. . 


1. Some writers, however, uſe certain neuter verbs as if 
they were tranſitive, putting after them the objective cafe 
of the pronoun which was the nominative caſe to it, agree- 
ably to the French conſtruction of reciprocal verbs; but 
this cuſtom is fo foreign to the idiom of the Engliſh tongue, 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated, The follow- 
ing are ſome inſtances of this practice. Repenting him 


of his defign.” „The king ſoon found reaſon to repent 


him of his provoking ſuch dangerous enemies.” „The 
popular Lords did not fail to enlarge themſelves on the 
ſubject,” © The nearer his ſucceſses approached him to the 
throne,” © Go flee, thee away into the land of Judah.” 
„think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie cha- 
rities, &c, They have ſpent their whole time and pains 


to agree the ſacred with the profane chronology,” 
H 3 
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2. Active verbs are ſometimes as improperly made neu- 
ter; as, I muſt premiſe with three circumllances,” 
.« Thoſe that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating 

me.” 6 oe 


3. The neuter verb is varied like the active; but, having 
ſomewhat of the nature of the paſsive, it admits, in many 
Inſtances, of the paſsive form, retaining ſtill the neuter ſg- 
nification, chiefly in ſuch verbs as ſignify ſoine ſort of mo- 
tion, or change of place or condition: as, “ I am come; 
I was gone; I am grown; I was fallen;“ The following 
examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving the 
neuter verbs a paſsive form, inſtead of an active one. The 
rule of our holy religion, from which we are infinitely 
feerved.” The whole obligation of that law and covenant 
was alſo ceaſed.” © Whoſe number was now amounted to 
three hundred,” “This mareſchal, upon ſome diſcontent, 
was entered into a conſpiracy againſt his maſter.” © At the 
end of a campaign, when half the men are deſerted or 

killed.” It ſhould be, © have ſwerved, had ceaſed,” &c. 


4. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the 
ſame caſe after it, as that which next precedes it: am 
he whom they invited“ “ may be (or might have 
been) ke, but it cannot be (or could not have been) I:“ 
« 7t is impoſsible to be tey ;* It ſeems to have been he, 
who conducted himſelf fo. wiſely ;** © appeared to be / 
that tranſacted the buſineſs;” © I underſtood i to be him; 
© I believed it to have been them; © We at firſt took the 
perſon to be her, but were afterwards convinced that i“ was 
not /e. © He is not the perſon who-it ſeemed he was.“ 
« He is really the perſon who ke appeared to be.“ She 
is not now the wonian whom they repreſented her to have 
been,” hom do you fancy kim to be?” By theſe ex- 
amples, it appears that this ſubſtantive verb, has no govern- 
-ment of caſe, but ſerves, in all its forms, as a conductor to 
the caſes; ſo that the two caſes which, in the conſtruction 
of the ſentence, are the next before and after it, muſt al- 
ways be alike, 
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The following ſentences contain deviations from the rule, 
and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong caſe: “ It might have 
been kim, but there is no proof of it;“ © Though I was 
blamed, it could not have been Me;“ © I faw one whom I 
took to be he; © She is the perſon who I underſtood it 
to have been; Vo do you think me to be?” hm 
do men fay that I am? « And whom think ye that I 
am?“ 


5. The auxiliary let governs the objective caſe: as, / Let 
him beware; * Let us judge candidly;“ Let hem not 
preſume” © Let me die the death of the righteous.” 


RULE XII. 


One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood: as, © Ceaſe 
to do evil; learn to do well ;” We ſhould be pre- 
pared ta render an account of our actions.“ 

The prepoſition zo, though generally uſed before 
the latter verb, is ſometimes. properly omitted : as, 
“ heard him ſay it;“ inſtead of,“ zo fay it.” 


The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the fign to, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, fee, hear, ſeel; and alſo, let,” not 
uſed as an auxiliary; and perhaps a few others: as, I 
bade him do it;“ © Ye dare not do it;“ “I ſaw him do 
it;“ © I heard him ſay it; Thou letteſt him go.“ 


1. In the following paſsages, the word to, the fign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is diſtinguiſhed by Italic eha- 
racters, is ſuperfluous and improper. “I have obſerved 
ſome ſatiriſts to uſe, &c. © To fee ſo many to make fo 
little conſcience of ſo great a fin,” © It cannot but be a 
delightful ſpectacle to God and angels, to ſee a young per; 
ſon, beſieged by powerful temptations on either fide,  ac- 
quit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſolutely fo hold out againſt 
the moſt violent aſsaults; to behold one in the prime and 
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flower of his age, that is courted by pleafures and honours, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 
to reject all theſe, and to cleave ſledſaſſly unto God.” 

This mood has alſo been improperly uſed in the follow- 
ing places.“ I am not like other men, to envy the ta- 
lents I cannot reach.” * Grammarians have denied, or at 
leaſt doubted, them to be genuine.” That all our doings 
may be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is 
righteous in thy fight.” 

Adjectives; ſubſtantives, and participles, frequently go- 
vern the infinitive mood after them: as, © He is eager to 
learn ;” She js worthy to be loved;“ © They have a de- 
fire to improve; © Endeavouring to perſuade.” 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a ſubſtan- 
tive, expreſsing the action itſelf which the verb ſignifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjeAive. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the office of a ſubſtantive in different ' 
caſes: In the nominative; as, © To play is pleaſant:“ in 
the objective; as, © Boys love to play ;”* For to will is pre- 
ſent with me; but o perſorm that which is good, I find 
not.“ 

The infinitive mood is often made abſolute, or uſed in- 
dependently on the reſt of the ſentence, ſupplying the 
place of the conjunction hat with the ſubjunctive mood: 
as, “To confeſs the truth, I was in fault; “To begin 
with the firſt ;” « To proceed ;” «To conclude ;” that is, 
That I may confeſs,” &c. 


RULE XIII. 


In the uſe of verbs and words that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time muſt be 
obſerved. Inſtead of ſaying, The Lord hath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away ;z” we ſhould 
ſay,. * The Lord gave,” &c. © Inſtead of, I re- 
member him theſe many years ;”” it ſhould be, «1 
have remembered him,” &c. 
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It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenſes of verbs with reſpe& to one ano- 
ther, ſo that they may be proper and conſiſtent ; but the 
beſt rule that can be given is this very general one, to ob- 
ſerve what the ſenſe neceſsarily requires. It may, however, 
be of uſe to give a few examples that ſeem faulty in theſe 
reſpects. * intended ?o have written laſt week,” is a very 
common phraſe ; the infinitive being in the paſt time, as 
well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
wrong: for how long ſoever it now is fince I thought of 
writing, © to write” was then preſent to me, and muſt ſtill 
be conſidered as preſent, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, “I in- 
tended to write laſt week.” The following ſentences are 
alſo erroneous : I cannot excuſe the remiſsneſs of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it ſhould have been, as it certainty was their 
intereſt, to have interpoſed their good offices.” © There 
were two cireumfſtances which made it neceſsary for them 
to hare loft no time.” © Hiſtory painters would have found 
it difficult to have invented ſuch a ſpecies of beings.” It 
ought to be, “ to interpoſe, to loſe, to invent.” On the 
morrow, becauſe he ſhould have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accuſed of the Jews, he looſed him.” It 
ought to be,“ becauſe he would know,” or rather, © being 
willing to-know,” The blind man faid unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my fight.” If by any means I might 
attain unto the reſurrection of the dead;” may, in both 
places, would have been better. © From his knowledge, 
he appears to ſtudy the Scriptures with. great attention ;'” 
*« to have fludied,“ &. I feared that I ſhould have loft 
it, before I arrived at the city; © /hould loſe it“ I had 
rather walk:** It ſhould be, I would rather walk.“ It 
would have afforded me no ſatisfaction, if I eould perform 
it:“ it ſhould be, © if I could have performed it;“ or, © It 
would afford me no ſatisfaction, if I could perform it. 

To preſerve conſiſtency in the time of verbs, we muſt re- 
collect that, in the ſubjunctive mood, the preſent and-im- 
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perfect tenſes often carry with them ſomewhat of a future 
ſenſe; and that the auxiliaries / ud and would, in the im- 
perfect times, are uſed to expreſs the preſent and future as 
well as the paſt ;- for which ſee page 62. 


1. It is proper further to obſerve, that verbs of the infi- 
nitive mood in the following form; © to write, © to be 
writing,” and to be written,” always.denote ſomething 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or /- 
ſequent to it; but when verbs of that mood are expreſsed as 
follows: To have been writing,“ * to have written,“ and 
* to have been written,“ they always denote ſomething 
antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark 
is thought to be of importance; for, if duly attended to, 
it will, in moſt caſes, be ſufficient to direct us in the relative 
application of theſe tenſes. 


The following ſentence is properly and analogically ex- 


prefsed: I found him better than I expected to find 
him.“ « Expected to have found him,“ is irreconcileable 
alike to grammar and to ſenſe, - Indeed all verbs expreſsive 
of hope, defire, intention, or command, muſt invariably 
be followed by the preſent, and not the perfect of the inti- 
nitive. Every perſon would: perceive an error in this ex- 
preſsion ; It is long fince I commanded him tg have done 
it:“ Yet, expected to haue found, is no better. It is as 
clear that the finding muſt be poſterior to the expectation, 
as that the obedience muſt be poſterior to the command. 

In the ſentence which follows, the latter verb. is with 
propriety put in the perfect tenſe of the infinitive mood: 
« It would have afforded me great pleaſure, o have been 
the meſsenger of ſuch intelligence.” As the meſsage muſt 
have preceded the pleaſure, the infinitive which expreſses 
it, muſt alſo be precedent. in time. But in this ſentence, 
« It was truly comfortable 40 ſee him fo affeRionate and 
dutiſul to his parents,” the verb is properly put in the pre- 
ſent of the infinitive; becauſe the comfort and the ſeeing 
were contemporary. ; | 
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Before we quit this ſubject, we muſt inſorm the learner, 
that in order to expreſs the paſt time with the defective 
verb ought, the perſect of the infinitive muſt always be uſed: 
as, He ought to have done it.” W hen we uſe that verb, 


this is the only poſsible way to diſtinguiſh the paſt from 


the preſent. 


1 


RULE XIV. 


Participles govern words in the ſame manner as 
the verbs do from which they are derived: as, I 
am weary with hearing him;” © She is inſtrufting 
g; He was admoniſbing them.” 


1. Participles are ſometimes governed by the article; 
for the preſent participle, with the definite article he be- 
fore it, becomes a ſubſtantive, and muſt have the prepoſi- 
tion of after it: as, © Theſe are the rules of grammar, by 
the obſerving of which, you may avoid miſtakes.” It 
would not be proper to ſay, “by the obſerving which;“ 
nor, “ by obſerving of which:”* but the phraſe, without 
either the article or prepoſition, would be right: as,“ by 
obſerving which.“ The article à or an, has the ſame ef-- 
ſect; as, This was a betraying of the truſt repoſed in him.“ 

This rule ariſes from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded; namely, that a word which has the article be- 
fore it, and the poſseſsive prepoſition of aſter it, muſt be a. 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the conſtruction 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen ofa verb. It is the 
participial termination of this ſort of words-that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if tliey were of an 
amphibious ſpecies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this: 
rule. He was ſent to prepare the way, by preaching of 
repent lt ought to be, © by te preaching of repent- 
ance;“ or, © by preaching repentance.“ © By the conti- 
vual mortifying our Hits aflections/” It ſhould be, © by- 
I . 


I 
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the continual mortifying : or, © by continually morti- 
fying our corrupt affections. They laid out themſelves 
towards the advancing and promoting the good of it;“ 
„ towards advancing and promoting the good.“ It is 
an overvaluing ourſelves, to reduce every thing to the nar- 
row meaſure of our capacities;” © it is overvaluing our- 
ſelves;” or, © an overvaluing of ourſelves,” © Keeping of 
one day in ſeven,” &c. It ought to be, *the keeping of 
one day; or, “ keeping one day.” T 


2, The ſame obſervations which have been made reſpect- 
Ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when they are ſimi- 
larly aſsociated: as, Much depends on their obſerving of 
the rule, and error will be the conſequence of their neg- 
tecting of it, inſtead of“ their obſerving the rule, and 
* their neglecting it.“ We ſhall perceive this more clearly, 


if we ſubſtitute a noun for the pronoun: as, © Much de- 


pends upon Tyro's obſerving of the rule,“ &c. But, as 
this conſtrudtion ſounds rather harſhly, it would, in gene- 
ra], be better to expreſs the ſentiment in the following, or 
ſome other form : © Much depends on the rule's being ob- 
ſerved; and error will be the conſequence of its being neg- 
tected.” This remark may be applied to ſeveral other 
modes of expreſsion to be found in this work; which, 
though they are contended for as ſtrictly correct, are not 
always the moſt eligible, on account of their unpleaſant 
ſound. See pages 38, 55, 56, 147, &c. 

We ſometimes meet with expreſsions like the following: 
In forming of his ſentences, he was very exaQt ;” „From 
calling of names, he proceeded to blows.” But this is in- 
correct language: for prepoſitions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle into the nature of a ſub- 


flantive; as we have ſhown above in the phraſe, « By ob- 


ſerving which.“ | 


3. As the perſe& participle and the imperfect tenſe are 
ſometimes different in their form, care muſt be taken that 
5 
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they be not indiſcriminately uſed. It is frequently ſaid, 
« He begun,” for © he began; „He run,” for © he ran; 
Ile drunk,” for © he drank;“ the participle being here 
uſed inſtead of the imperfect tenſe: and much more fre- 
quently the imperfect tenſe inſtead of the participle: as, 
« | had wrote,” for, ** I had written ;"* “I was choſe,” for 
« ] was choſen;”” “ have ate,” for, „I have eaten.” 
« His words were interwove with fighs;” “ were inter- 
woven,” © He would have ſpoke;” “ poken.” © He 
hath bore witneſs to his faithful ſervants ;** “ borne.” „By 
this means he over-run his guide; over-ran.” The ſun 
has roſe ;” © riſen.” © His conſtitution has been greatly 
ſhook, but his mind is too ſtrong to be ſhook by ſuch 
cauſes ;” * fhaken,” in both places. © They were verſes 
wrote on glaſs;” “ written.” *© Philoſophers have often 
miſtook the ſource of true happineſs :” It ought to be 
« miflaken.” N 

The participle ending in ed is often [improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into 7: as, © In good behaviour, he 
is not ſurpaſt by any pupil of the ſchool.“ It ought to be 
* ſurpaſsed.”" 

RULE XV. 


Adverbs, though they have no government of 
caſe, tenſe, &c. require an appropriate ſituation in 
the ſentence, viz. for the moſt part, before adjec- 
tives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequently 
between the auxiliary and the verb: as, He made 
a very ſenſible diſcourſe, he pole unafeRedly and 
forcibly, and was attentively heard by the whole 
aſsembly.” 


A few inſtances of erroneous poſitions of adverbs may 
ferve to illuſtrate the rule. He muſt not expect to find 
findy agreeable always; © always agreeable.” We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them; © we find 
them always ready,” &c, * Diſsertations which have re- 
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markably been fultilled.; “ which have been remerkably.” 
* Inſtead of looking contemptuouſly down on the crooked 
in mind or in body, we ſhould look up thankfully to God, 
who hath made us better;” © inſtead of looking down 
contemptuouſly, &c. we ſhould: thankfully look up,” &c. 
If thou art bleſsed naturally with a good memory, con- 
tinually exerciſe it;? © naturally bleſred, & c. * exerciſe it 
conlinually.”” 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with 8 before 
the verb, or at ſome diſtance after it, and ſometimes be- 
tween the two auxiliaries; as in the following examples. 
« Vice always creeps by degrees, and inſenfibly tu ines 
around us thoſe concealed fetters,, by which, we are at laſt 
completely bound.” © He encouraged the Engliſh Barons 
to carry their oppoſition farther.” They compelled him 
to declare that he would abjure the realm for erer;“ in- 


ſtead of, © to carry farther their oppoſition 3”? and to ab- 


jure for ever the realm.” “ He has generally been 
reckoned-an honeſt man.“ The book may altas be had 
at ſuch a place;” in preſerence to © has been generally ;” 
and © may be always.” 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all oceaſions. The general rule may 
be of conſiderable uſe; but the eaſy flow, and perſpicuity 
of the phraſe, are the two things which. ought to be * 
regarded. 

The adverb here is oſten uſed as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the ſenſe; in which caſe it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, “ There is a 
perſon at the door ;” ! There are ſome thieves in the houſe ;” 
which would be as well or better exprefsed by ſaying, © A 
perſon is at the door;” Some thieves are in the houſe.” 
Sometimes it is made uſe, of to give a ſmall degree of em- 
phaſis to the ſentence: as, There was a man ſent from 
God, whoſe name was John.“ When it is applied in its 
firict ſenſe, it principally follows the verb and the nomina- 
tive caſe: as, The man ſtands there.” 
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1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, I 
never was there; * He never comes at a proper time.” 
When an auxiliary is ufed, it is placed indiſferently, either 
before or after this adverb: as, © He was never feen (or 
never was ſeen) to laugh from that time.” Never ſeems to 
be improperly uſed in the following paſsages. © Aſk me 
never ſo much dowry and gift.” © If I make my hands 


never ſo clean.” © Charm he never fo wiſely.” The word 


« ever”* would be more ſuitable to the ſenſe. 


2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
where, is often ufed inſtead of the pronoun relative and a 
prepoſition. * They framed a proteſtation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims; 1. e. © in which they re- 
peated.“ © The king was ſlill determined to run forwards, 
in the ſame courſe where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced; i. e. ix which he was,” 
But it would be better to avoid this mode of expreſsion. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a prepoſi- 
tion; for they ſignify, © from this place, from that place, 
from what place.” It ſeems therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to 
be unproper to join a prepoſition along with them, becauſe 
it is ſuperfluous; as, This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are ſaid to borrow their weapons; An 
ancient author prophecies from hence.“ But the origin of 
theſe words is fo little attended to, and the prepoſition ãrom 
fo oſten uſed in conſtruction with them, that the-omiſsion. 
of it, in many caſes,. wauld ſeam ſliff and diſagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs ſignifying motion, inſtead of the adverbs hi- 
ther, thither, whither:: as, He came here haſlily;“ “ They 
rode there with ſpeed.” They ſhould be, “He came 
hither They rode thither,” &e. 


3. We have fome examples of adverbs. being uſed for 
ſubſtantives : “In 1687, he erected. it into a community of 
regulars, fince when, it has begun to increaſe.in thoſe coun: 


— 
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tries as a religious order ;” i. e. © ſince which time.” * A 
little while, and I ſhall not ſee you ;” i. e.“ a ſhort time.” 
It is worth their while;” i. e. “ö it deſerves their time and 
pains.” But this uſe of the word rather ſuits familiar than 
grave ſtyle. The ſame may be ſaid of the phraſe, . Todo 
a thing anyhow;” i. e.“ in any manner;” or, © ſomehow,” 
i. e. in ſome manner.” © Somehow, worthy as theſe 


people are, they look upon public penance as diſreputable.“ 


RULE XVI. 


Two negatives in Engliſh, deſtroy one ancther, 
or are equivalent to an afhrmative : as, * Nor did 
they net perceive him ;” that is, © they did perceive 
him.” Never ſhall I not confeſs;” that is, © I ſhall 
never avoid confeſsing;“ or, © I ſhall always con- 


feſs.“ But it is better to expreſs an affirmation by 


a regular afhirmative, than by two negatives. 


Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
inſtead of one; as in the following inſtances: * I never did 
repent for doing good, nor ſhall not now ;” © nor /hall I 
now,” Never no imitator ever grew up to his author 5” © ne- 
ver did any,” 8&c. © I cannot by no means allow him what 
this argument muſt prove;” “I cannot by any means, 
&c. or, “ I can by no means,” Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me;” “ nor let any comforter,” &c. © Nor is 
danger ever apprehended in ſuch a government, no more 
than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or 
earthquakes: It ſhould be, & any more.” © Arioſto, 
Taſſo, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not born in 


republicks.““ 


RULE XVII. 


Prepoſitions govern the objective caſe: as, 1 
have heard a good character of her; From him 
that is needy turn not away” © A word to the 


1 
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wiſe is ſufficient for them; © Strength of mind is 
with them that are pure in heart.” 


The following are examples of the nominative caſe being 
uſed inſtead of the objective. Who ſerveſt thou under? 
« Whodo ye ſpeak to?” «We are ſtill much at a loſs who 
civil power belongs to.“ © Who doſt thou aſk for?” 
Associate not with thoſe who none can ſpeak well of.” 
lu all theſe places it ought to be“ whom,” 

The prepoſitions to and for are often underſtood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, Give me the book ;” Get me 
ſome paper;” that is, “% me; for me.” Wo is me;” 
i. e.“ o me,” © He was baniſhed England;“ i. e. from 
England.” 


1. The prepoſition is often ſeparated from the relative 
which it governs : as, © Whom wilt thou give it to?“ in- 
ſtead of, To whom wilt thou give it?” “ He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;” „The world is too 
polite to ſhock authors with a truth, which generally their 
bookſellers are the firſt that inform them of.“ This is an 
idiom to which our language is ſtrongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common converſation, and ſuits very well with the 
familiar ſtyle in writing: but the placing of the prepoſition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
ſpicuous, and agrees much better with the ſolemn and ele- 
vated ſtyle, 


2. Some writers ſeparate the prepoſition from its noun, 
in order to connect ditferent prepoſitions with the ſame 
noun : as, “ To ſuppoſe the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient of, and antecedent to, themſelves. This, whether in 
the familiar or the ſolemn ſtyle, is always inelegant, and 
!hould generally be avoided. In forms of law and the like, 
where fulneſs and exactneſs of expreſsion muſt take place 
of every other conſideration, it may be admitted. 


3. Diſſerent relations, and different ſenſes, muſt be ex- 
preſsed by different prepoſitions, though in conjunction 
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with the ſame verb or adjective. Thus we fay, © to con- 
verſe with a perſon, upon a ſubject, in a houſe,” &c, We alſo 
ſay, “ We are diſappointed of a thing, when we cannot 
get it, © and diſappointed in it,“ when we have it, and find 
it does not anſwer our expectations. But two different 
prepoſitions muſt be improper in the ſame conſtruction, and 
in the ſame ſentence: as, “The combat dalwoer thirty 
Britons againſt twenty Engliſh.” | 

In ſome caſes, it is difficult to ſay to which of two pre- 
poſitions the preference is to be given, as both are uſed 
promiſcuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in favour of 


either of them, We ſay, © Expert at,” and “ expert in a 


thing.” “Expert at finding a remedy for his miſtakes ;” 
« Expert in deception,” 

When prepoſitions are ſubjoined to nouns, they are ge- 
nerally the ſame that are ſubjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived; as, © A compliance with,'" © to 
comply with;"* A diſpoſition to tyranny,” “ diſpoſed 10 
ty ranniſe. 


4. As an accurate and appropriate uſe of the prepoſition 
is of great importance, we ſhall ſelect a conſiderable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of ſpeech. 

1f, With reſpect to the prepoſition 7. He is reſolved 
of going to the Perſian court;"”” © on going,” c. He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown; © on the 
Papal,” &c. “ To call of a perſon,” and “ to wait of him; 
« on a perſon,” &c. “He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow-citizens,”* „ in recommending,” &c, Of is 
ſometimes omitted, and ſometimes inſerted, after worthy: 
as, It is worthy obſervation,” or, © of obſervation.” But it 
would have been better omitted in the following ſentences. 
The emulation, who ſhould ſerve their country beſt, no 
longer ſubſiſts among them, but of who ſhould obtain the 
moſt lucrative command.” * The rain hath been falling 
of a long time; © falling a long time. It is ſituation 
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chiefly which decides of the fortune and characters of 
men; * decides the fortune,” or, © concerning the for- 
tune,” He found the greateſt difficulty of writing ;” © in 
vriting.” „It might have given me a greater taſte of its 
antiquities.” A taſte-of a thing implies actual enjoyment 
of it; but a taſte for it, implies only a capacity for enjoy- 
ment. This had a much greater ſhare of inciting him, 
than any regards aſter his father's commands; - ſhare #z 
inciting,” and © regard 7o his father's,” &c. 

24, With reſpect to the prepoſitions 4 and /r. You 
have beſtowed your favours to the moſt deſerving perſons ;' 
© upon the moſt deſerving,” &c, © He accuſed the mi- 
niſters for betraying the Dutch; © of having betrayed.” 
„His abhorrence to that ſuperſtitious figure: „S that, 
& c. © A great change to the better; or the better 
« Thy prejudice to my cauſe ;'' ©* againſt.” The Engliſh 
were very ditferent people then ta what they are at pre- 
ſent 3” * from what, & c. In compliance to the declara- 
tion; © with,” &c. © It is more than they thought for”? 
thought of.” There is no need for it;? of it.”* For 


is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, © More than he knows for.” 
No diſcouragement for the authors to proceed; © to 


the authors, &c. “It was perfectly in compliance to 
ſome perſons; © with.” The wiſelt princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatneſs, or derogation to 
their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel; © diminution of,” 
and © derogation rom.“ 

3d, With reſpect to the prepoſitions with and uypon.—— 
* Reconciling himſelf with the king. Thoſe things which 
bave the greateſt reſemblanee with each other, frequently 
differ the moſt,” © That ſuch rejection ſhauld be conſonant 
with our common nature; * conformable with, &c. 
The hiſtory of Peter is agreeable with the ſacred texts.” 
In all the above inſtances, it ſhould be“ zo,” inftead of 
« with,” © It is a, uſe that perhaps I ſhould not have 
thought on; “ thought ,. A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any ſenſible alte- 
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ration upon it;“ “ in it. © Intrufted to perſons on whom 
the parliament could confide;“ “ in whom.” © He was 
made much on at Argos;"” © much of.” © If policy can 
prevail upon force; © orer force.” * do likewiſe diſſent 
with the examiner;”* © from.” 

4th, With reſpect to the prepoſitions in, from, &c,— 
They ſhould be informed in ſome parts of his character;“ 
« about,” or © concerning.“ © Upon ſuch occaſions as fel 
into their cognizance ;"* “ under,” That variety of 
factions into which we are ftill engaged ;” © in which.” 
« To reſtore myſelf into the favour 5 „to the favour.” 
« Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;” 
« by.” From ſeems to be ſuperfluous after ſorbear: as, 
« He could not forbear from appointing the pope,” &c. 
« A ſtrict obſervance after times and faſhions j”* “ times.” 
The character which we may now value ourſelves by 


drawing;” © upon drawing.” © Neither of them ſhall 


make me ſwerve out of the path ;” „rom the path.“ 
«. Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a 
camel :*”* It ought to be, © which ſtrain out a gnat, or, 
« take a gnat out of the liquor by firaining it.“ The im- 
propriety of the prepoſition has wholly eg e the mean- 
ing of the phraſe. 

Ihe prepoſition among always implies a number of things; 
and therefore cannot be uſed in conjunction with the word 
erer y, which is in the fingular number: a8, « Which tis 
found among every ſpecies of liberty;” © The opinion 
ſeems to gain ground among every body.” 


5, The prepoſition to is made uſe of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion: as, © 1 
went to London;“ © I am going to town.” But the prepo- 
ſition at is uſed after the neuter verb fo be: as, I have 
been at London;“ © I was at the place appointed ;” “ 
ſhall be aft Paris.“ We likewiſe ſay: “He touched, arri- 
ved, at any place.” The prepoſition in is ſet before coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns: as, © He lives in France, in 
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London, or in Birmingham.” But before villages, ſingle 
houſes, and cities which are in diſtant countries, at is uſed : 
as,“ He lives at Hackney ;” “ He is at Montpelier.” 

It is a matter of indifference with reſpect to the pronoun 
one another, whether the prepoſition of be placed between 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may ſay, 
« They were jealous of one another:” or, © They were 
jealous one of another ;”* but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently uſed as prepoſitions: as, ex- 
cepting, reſpecting, touching, concerning, according. 
« They were all in fault except or excepting him.” 


RULE XVIII. 


Conjunctions connect the ſame moods and tenſes 
of verbs, and caſes of nouns and pronouns : as, 
« Candour is to òôe approved and praftiſed:” If 
thou ſincerely deſire, and earneſtly purſue virtue, ſhe 
will aſsuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward;“ The maſter taught Her and me to writez” 
« He and ſbe were ſchool-fellows.“ 


Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
diiferent moods and tenſes of verbs; but in theſe inſtances 
tie nominative muſt be repeated, which is not neceſsary, 
though it may be done, under the conſtruction to which the 
rule refers. We may ſay, © He /ives temperately, and he 
has long lived temperately ;? © He may return, but he wil! 
not continue; „ She was proud, though ſhe is now hum- 
ble:” but it obvious, that the repetition of the nominative, 
in ſuch caſes, is indiſpenſable; and that, by this means, 
the latter members of theſe ſentences are rendered not fo 
firialy dependent on the preceding, as thoſe are which 
come under the rule. When, in the progreſs of a ſentence 
we paſs from the affirmative to the negative form, or from 
the negative to the affirmative, the ſubject or nominative is 
always reſumed: as, © He is rich, but he is not reſpectable;“ 
le is not rich, but he is reſpectable.“ And is there not 
equal reaſon for repeating the nominative, and reſuming the 


* 
— 
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ſubject, when the courſe of the ſentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tenſe? | 

A few examples of inaccuracies reſpeQing this rule may 
further diſplay its utility. 

If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 40 remem- 
bereſt that thy brother hath aught againſt thee:“ It ought 
to be, © and there remember,” 

If he prefer a virtuous life, and is  fincere in his pro- 
ſeſsions, he will ſucceed ;” © and be ſincere.” 

To deride the miſeries of the unhappy, is inhuman 
and wanting compaſsion towards them, is unchriſtian ;” 
and to want compaſsion.“ 

The parliament addreſsed the king, and has been pro- 
rogued the ſame day; and was prorogued,” 

Anger glances into the breaſt of a wiſe inan, but will 
reſt only in the boſom of ſools;” © but refs only ;"* or, 
but ic will reſt only.” His wealth and him bid adieu 
to each other;” “ and he.” © He intreated us, my com- 
rade and I, to live harmoniouſly ;”* “ comrade and me,” 
« My fiſter and her were on good terms; “ and he.“ 
« Virtue is praiſed by many, and would be deſired alſo, 
if her worth were really known;” © and /he would.” 
„The world recedes, and will ſoon diſappear ;"* “ and i- 
will.“ „We often overlook the bleſsings which are in our 
poſseſsion, and are ſearching aſter thoſe which are out of 
our reach: It ought to be, “and ſearch aſter.“ 


RULE X1X. 


Some conjunctions require the indicative, ſome 
the ſubjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that, when ſomething contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the ſubjunCtive ought to be uſed: as, 
« 1f 1] were to write, he would not regard it;“ “ He 
will not be pardoned «n/#/s he repent.” 

Conjunctions that are of a poſitive and abſolute 


nature require the indicative mood. As virtue 
4 | 
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advances, fo vice recedes;” He is healthy, becauſe 
he is temperate.” | 


The conjunctions, if, though, unleſs, except, whether, &c. 
generally require the ſubjunctive mood after them: as, I 
thou be afllited, repine not ;"* “ Though he flay' me, yet 
will I truſt in him; “ He cannot be clean, wnleſs he waſh 
himſelf ;** “ No power, except it were given from above ;" 
« Whether it were I or they, ſo we preach.” But even theſe 
conjunctions, when the ſentence does not imply doubt, 
admit of the indicative: as, © Though he is poor, he is con- 
tented.“ 

The following example may, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to 
illuſtrate the diſtinct and proper uſes of the ſubjunctive and 
indicative moods. Though he were divinely inſpired, 
and ſpoke therefore as the oracles of God, with ſupreme 
authority; though he were endued with ſupernatural powers, 
and could therefore have confirmed the truth of what he 
uttered by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in 
which human nature and reaſonable creatures are uſually 
wrought upon, he reaſoned.” That our Saviour was di- 
vinely inſpired, and endued with ſupernatural powers, are 
poſitions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
of the leaſt doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
expreſsed in the indicative mood: Though he was di- 
vinely inſpired; though he was endued with ſupernatural 
powers.” The ſubjunctive is uſed in the like improper 
manner, in the following example: Though he were a ſon, 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he ſuffered.” 
But, in a ſimilar paſsage, the indicative is employed to the 
ſame purpoſe, and that much more properly: Though he 
was rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor.“ 


I. Left and that annexed to a command preceding; and 
if, with but following, neceſsarily require the ſubjunctive 
mood: as, © Let him that ſtandeth, take heed 4 he fall;” 
Take heed that thou ſpeak not to Jacob;” © If he do bi 
touch the hills they ſhall ſmoke,” * 
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2. In the following inſtances, the conjunction that, ex- 
preſsed or underſtood, ſeems to be improperly accompanied 
with the ſubjunctive mood. © So much ſhe dreaded his 
tyranny, Zhat the fate of her friend ſhe dare not lament.” 
He reaſoned fo artfully, at his friends would liſten, and 
think he were not wrong.“ | 


3. The ſame conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the ſubjunctive mood, in the ſame ſentence, and in the 
ſame circumſtances, ſeems to be a great impropriety : as in 
theſe inſtances. ** / there be but one body of legiſlators, 
it is no better than a tyranny ; i/ there are only two, there 
wilt want a caſting voice,.“ Ja man have a hundred 
ſheep, and one of them is gone aſtray,” &c. 


4. Almoſt all the irregularities, in the conſtruction of any 
language, have ariſen from the ellipſis of ſome words, which 
were originally inſerted in the ſentence, and made it regu- 
lar; and it is probable, that this has been the cafe with re- 
ſpect to the conjunctive form of words, now in uſe; which 
will appear from the following examples: We ſhall over- 
take him though he run; that is, * though he ould run; 
« Unleſs he act prudently, he will not accompliſh his pur- 
poſe;“ that is, © unleſs he /h act prudently,”” If he 
ſucceed and obtain his end, he will not be the happier for it;“ 
that is, “ If he ould ſucceed, and /hould obtain his end.“ 
Theſe remarks and examples are deſigned to ſhow the 
original ſtate of our preſent conjunctive forms of expreſsion; 
and to enable the ſtudent, in many inſtances, to examine 
the propriety of uſing them, by tracing the words in 
queſtion to their proper origin, and ancient connexions. 
But it is neceſsary to be more particular on this ſubject, and 
thereſore we ſhall add a few obſervations reſpecting it. 
The verb of the preſent tenſe, in the ſubjunctive mood, 
is made to have a future fignification, by varying the ter- 
minations of the ſecond and third perſons ſingular; as will 
be evident from the following examples: © If thou proſper, 
thou ſhouldſt be thankful;” „ Unleſs he /fudy more 
cloſely, he will never be learned.” Some writers however 
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would expreſs theſe” ſentences without thoſe variations; 
« If thou proſpereft,” &c. © Unleſs he fludies,” &c.: and 
as there is greaf diverſity of practice iu this point, it is pro- 
per to offer the learners a few remarks to aſsiſt them in 
diſtinguiſhing-the right application of theſe different forms 
of expreſsion. It may be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that theſe 
changes of termination are neceſsary, when the three fol- 
lowing circumſtances concur: Iſt, When the ſubject is of a 
dubious and contingent nature: 2d, When the verb will 
properly admit an auxiliary to be inſerted before it: and 
zd, When the verb has a reference to future time. In the 
ſolowing ſentences, theſe three circumſtances will be found 
to unite: © If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyfelf;” 
« He has a hard heart; and if he continue impenitent, he 
muſt fuffer;? “ He will maintain his principles, though he 
loſe his eſtate;? Whether he ſucceed or not, his intention 
is laudable}” “If a man /mite his ſervant, and he die,” &c. 
Exodus xxi. 20. In all theſe examples, we may properly 
ſay, « hould/t injure; ſhall or ſhould continue; /kowdd loſe; 
will ſucceed ;j and a or ſhould ͤſmite; &c.; and the 
things ſignified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 
future time. But in the inſtances which follow, an auxiliary 
cannot be inſerted, nor is future time referred to; and 
therefore a different conſttuction takes place: © If thou 
liveft virtuouſly,” thou art happy; © Unleſs he eam what 
he ſays, he is. doubly faitfleſs;“ © If he allows the excel- 
lence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;” © Though 
he '/eems to be ſimple and artleſs, he has deceived us;” 


Dr 


mentioned, might be extended to afsert, that in caſes 
wherein thoſe three circumſtances do not coneur, it is u 
proper to turn the verb from its ſigniſication of preſent 
lime, or to vary its form or termination, This has been 
aberted by ſome writers on Grammar ; and if it were 
| | | 1 | 
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adopted and eſtabliſhed in practice, we ſhould have, on 
this ſubject, a principle of; diſtinction, which would-be 


ſimple and precile,; and readily I to every caſe that 
may occur. 


58. On the ſorm of the auxiliaries in the pe tenſes 
of the ſubjunctive mood, it ſeems proper to make a ſew ob- 


ſervations. Some writers expreſs themſelves in the perfet 


tenſe, as follows: © H thou have determined, we muſt ſub- 
mit:“ © Unleſs he kave conſented, the writing will bevoid :” 
but we believe no authors of critical ſagacity write in this 
manner. The proper forms ſeem to be, If thou haſt de- 
termined; unleſs he has conſented,” &c. conformably to 
what we meet with in the Bible: I have ſurnamed thee, 
though thou haſt not known me.” Jſaiah xlv. 4. 5, 


„“What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 


gained,“ &c. Job xxvii. 8. See alſo Acts xxviil. 4. 


6. In the pluperfet and future tenſes, we ſometimes | 


meet with ſuch expteſsion as theſe: * If thou had applied 
thyſelf diligently, thou wouldſt have reaped the advantage ;” 
« Unleſs thou hall ſpeak the whole truth, we cannot de- 
termine; © If thou will undertake the buſineſs, there is 
little doubt of ſucceſs.” This mode of expreſsing the auxi- 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the practice of 
correct writers, They ſhould be h,, ſhalt, and tilt: and 
we find them uſed in this ſorm in the ſacred Sctiptures. 

« If thou mad, known,” &c. Luke xix. 47. © If thou 
hadi been here,” &c. John xi. 21. © If thou wilt thou 
canſt make me clean,” Matt. viii. 2. See alſo, 2 Sam. ii. 
27. Matt. xvii. + 2. 


7. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the imperſect tenſe in the 
ſubjunctive mood, is alſo very frequently varied in its ter- 
mination: as, © Tf thou loved him truly, thou wouldſt obey 
him;” Though thou did conform, thqu haſt gained no- 
thing by it.” This variation, however, appears to be im- 
proper. Our preſent verſion of the Scriptures, which we 
again reſer to, as a good grammatical authority in points 
of this nature, decides againſt it. If thou kneweft the 
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giſt.” &c. John iv. 10. If thou did/t receive it, why doſt 
thou glory? &c. 1. Cor. iv. 7 See alſo, Dan. v. 22. But 
it is proper to remark, that the form of the verb 7o be, when 
uſed ſubjunctively in the imperſect tenſe, is indeed very 


confiderably and properly varied from that which it has in 


the imperfect of the indicative mood; as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 


8. It may not be ſuperfluous, alſo to obſerve, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the ſub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the ſecond per- 
ſon ſingular, We properly ſay, “ If thou may or can/t 
go;“ “ Though thou might} live ;” © Unlefs thou cou/d/t 
read;” © If thou wouldft learn ;” and not, © If thou may 
or can go,” &c. It is ſufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the authorities of Johnſon and Lowth; © If thou /hould/? 
ga, Joknſon. © If thou mai, might}, or could] love,” 


Louth, Some authors think, that when tat expreſses the 


motive or end, the termination of theſe auxiliaries ſhould 


he varied: as, © I adviſe thee, hat thou may beware; 


He checked thee, that thou /rould not preſume:” but 
there does not appear to be any ground for this exception. 
If the exprefsion of condition, doubt, contingency,” &c. 


why ſhould they have it, when a motive ox end is expreſsed? 
The tranſlators of the Scriptures do not appear to have 
made the diſtinction contended for. Thou bujldeſt the 


wall, that thou mai be their king,” Nek. vi. 6. “ Wah“ 
thine heart from wickedneſs, that thou mag be ſaved.” 


Jer. iv. 14, ' 
From the preceding obſervations, it appears, that the verb 
and auxiliagies of the three paſt tenſes, and the auxiliaries 
of the ſuture, undergo no alteration (except what has been 
mentioned) by being put in the ſubjunctive mood. We do 
not abſolutely aſsert that this is invariably the caſe; and 
therefore, in conjugating the verbs, we have conformed to 
the general practice of Grammarians, and given the varia - 
23 | 


* 


does not warrant a change in the form of theſe auxiliaries, 


* 


*» 
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tions inall the tenſes. For further remarks on the gen, 
ſee Sect. 8, page 82. 


There is a peculiar neatneſs in a ſentence e with 
the conjunctive form of a verb. Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice. | 

A double conjunctive, in two correſpondent clauſes of a 
ſentence, is ſometimes made uſe of: as, * Had he done 
this, he kad eſcaped;” © Had the limitations on the pre- 
rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his in- 
tegrity kad made him regard as ſacred, the boundaries of 
the conſtitution.” The ſentence in the common form 
would have read thus: If the limitations on the preroga- 
tive had been, &c. his integrity would have made him re- 
gard, &c. 


9. Some conjunctions have their correſpondent conjunc- 


tions belonging to them, ſo that, in the ſubſequent member 


of the ſentence, the latter anſwers to the former: as, 
1ſt; Although, though-—yet, nevertheleſs: as, Though 
he was rich, vet ſor our ſakes he became poor.” 


2d, Whether—or: as, Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell.“ 
3d, Either —or : as, 2 will either ſend it, or bring it 


myſe l.. 
4th, Neither—nor: as, Neither thou nor I am able to 
compaſs it.“ 


5th, As—as ; et, compariſon of equality: as, 


« She is as amiable as her ſiſter.“ 

6th; 45—ſo; expreſsing a compariſon of equality: as, 
« As the ſtars, fo ſhall thy ſeed be.“ 

Ith, As—/o; expreſsing a compariſon of quality: as, 
Hs the one dieth, ſo dieth the other.“ 


| 8th, So—as; with a verb expreſsing a eee of 
quality: as, “ To ſee thy glory, e e 


the ſanctuary.· 
9th, So—as; with a negative and an adjective expreſsing 


a compariſon of quantity : as, Pompey: was not /o great 


a man as Cæſar.“ 
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10th, So—that; expreſting'a conſequence: as, © He was. 
fo fatigued, that he could ſcarcely move.“ 

When the conjunction either may be ſuppoſed, though: 
not expreſsed, after the firſt negative, we may without im- 
propriety uſe either or or nor for the correſpondent con- 
junction: as, „He was not (either) learned or wiſe;“ 
« He never (either) ate or drank afterwards ;” or, © He- 
was not learned nor wiſe ;” or, not learned or wile.” 


10. Conjunctions are often improperly uſed, both ſingly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. The relations are ſo uncertatn, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination:” It ſhould be, that they 
require, &. There was no man fo ſanguiue, who did. 
not apprehend ſome ill conſequences: It ought to be, ſo 
ſanguine as not to apprehend,” &c.: vr, no man, how 
fauguine ſoever, wh did not,” Kc. To truſt in him is 
no more but to acknowledge his power.. This is none 
other but the gate of paradiſe.“ In both theſe inſtances, 
but ſhould be tan. -! We ſhould ſufficiently weigh the ob- 
jects of our hope; whether they be ſuch as we may reaſon- 
ably expe& ſrom them hat they propoſe, &c. It ought 
to be, «* that we may reaſonably,” &c. * The Duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;” 
« Fitt which be ought.” In the order as they lie in his 
prefaee:“ It ſhould be “ in order as they lie; or, “in the 
order iu uuici they tie.” Such ſharp replies that coſt. 
im his liſe;:; « as coſt him,” &. If he was truly 
that ſcarecrow; as he is wow commonly painted; © ſuch 
2 ſcarecrow,” &c, I wiſh-1-could do that juſtice to his 
memory, to oblige the painters,” &c.. © do ſuck juſtice as; 
to oblige,” &c.. _ 

In ſome inſlances, the word as is uſed as a relative pro · 
noun: as, Let ſuch as preſume to adviſe others, look well 
to their own condua;” which. is preciſely equivalent to, 
Let them who preſume,” &c, | 

Qur language wants a. conjunction adapted to familiar. 

; 1. 4 a 
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_ ftyle, equivalent to notwithfanding. The words for all 
that, ſeem to be too low. A word it was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, this may ſtill be a fecret.” 

In regard that is ſolemn and antiquated ; becauſe woukl 
do much better in the following ſentence.  * It cannot be 
| otherwiſe, in regard that the French Va diſlers * 
that of every other,” Kc. 

The word except is far pooferible ok dn. It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.” Ex- 
cept is alſo to be preferred to all but. They were happy, 
. all but the ſtranger.” 

In the two following 3 the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted: Which nobody preſumes, or is fo ſan- 
. guine , to hope.” I muſt, however, be ſo juſt , to own.” 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
. underſtood: as, © I beg you would come to me; See 
thou do it not; inſtead of, that you would,” that thou 

do.“ But i in the following, and many fimilar phraſes, this 

conjunction were much better inſerted : © Yet it is reaſon 
the memory of their yirtues remain to poſterity.” It ſhould 
bb © 42 1 it is t that the memory,” &c. 


s - 
N - 


| ROLE xx. 


When the qualities of different things are com- 
. pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as, (for conjunctions 
have no government of caſes,) but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepoſition, 
 expreſsed-or underſtood : as, Thou art wiſer than 
I;“ that is © than I am.” They loved him more 
than me; i. e. more than they loved me.” The 
ſentiment is well expreſsed by Plato, but much bet- 
ter by Solomon than him;“ that is, © than by him.” 


„ OE OY I EW OO. 


The propriety or impropriety of many phraſes, in the 
preceding as well as in ſome other forms, may be diſcovered, 
by ſupplying the words that are not expreſsed ; which will 
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be evident from the following inſtances of erroneous con- 
ſtruction. He can read better than me.” © He is as 
good as her.“ Whether I be preſent or no.” © Who did 
this? me.” By ſupplying the words underſtood in each of 
theſe phraſes, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear: as, Better than I can read; As good as ſhe 
is ;” « Preſent or not preſent ;” 1 did it.” 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been- 
committed; a number of which is ſubjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. © Thou art a much 
greater loſer than me by his death.” * She ſuffers hourly 
more than me.“ We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the ſame proportion more than 
us.” King Charles, and more than him, the Duke and 
the Popiſh faction, were at liberty to form new fchemes.” 
The drift of all his ſermons was, to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whofe- 
ſhoes he was not worthy to bear.” It was not the work 
of ſo eminent an author, as Him to whom it was firit im- 
puted.“ * A ſtone is heavy, and the fand weighty ; but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than them both.” © If the king 
give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them 
that'do.” In theſe er it ought to be ©, we, he, 
they, reſpectively.“ 

When the relative who immediately follows than, it ſeems 
to form an exception to the 20th Rule; for, in that con- 
nexion, the relative muſt be in the objective caſe: as, 
Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned,” &c. 
<« Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted; none higher ſat,”* 
&c. It is remarkable that in ſuch inſtances, if the perſonal 
my were uſed, it would be in the nominative caſe ; 

, © A greater king never reigned than ie; that is, © than 
Mo was,” © Beelzebub, than ke,” &c.; that is, © than he 
fat 
| RULE XX1;- 
To avoid diſagreeable repetitions, and to expreſs 
our ideas in few words, an ellipſis, or omiſſion of 
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ſome words, is frequently admitted; but when. this 
would obſcure the ſentence, weaken its force, or 
he attended with an impropriety, the ellipſis muſt 
be ſupplied. Inſtead of ſaying, © He was a learned 
* man, he was a wiſe man, and he was a good man,” 
we make uſe of the ellipfis, and ſay, * He was a 
learned, wiſe, and good man.” In the phraſe, 
« Any two men, uſed to think with freedom,” the 
words “ % are,” ſhould have been ſupplied. © A 
beautiful field and trees,” is not proper 9 4 
It ſhould be, * Beautiful fields and trees; or, * A 
beautiful field and fine trees.“ 


Almoſt all compounded ſentences are more or leſs ellip- 


: 
tical; ſome examples of which may be ſeen under the dif- « 
ferent parts of ſpeech. | 1 

1. The ellipfis of the article is thus uſed: A man, f 
woman, and child:“ that j is, © a man, a woman, and a « 
child.” A houſe and garden 2 that is, a houſe and ; 2 

rden.“ © The ſun and moon;” that is, cc the ſup and A 
the moon.” The day and hour:” that is, * the day and 1 
the hour.“ In all theſe inflances, the article being once 2 
expreſsed, the repetition of it becomes unneceſsary. There 
is, however, an exception to this obſervation, when ſome 
peculiar emphaſis requires a repetition; as in the following I: 
ſentence. *© Not only the year, but the day and the 40 
hour.” In this caſe, the ellipſis of the 10 articde would be 10 
improper. 40 

2. The n noun is frequently omitted in the following man- | 0 
ner. © The laws of God and man;” that is, “the laws of q 
God and the laws of man.” In ſome very emphatical ex- p 
preſsions, the ellipſis mould not be uſed; as, Chriſt the 
power of God, and the wiſdom of God;“ which is more fy 


emphatic than ““ Chiiſt the power A. wiſdom of R 
| God,” + 
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3. The ellipfis of the adjective is uſed in the following 
manner. A delightful garden and orchard; that is, a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard,” © A little man 
and woman;” that is, “a little man and a little woman.“ 
In ſuch elliptical expreſsions as theſe, the adjective ought. 
to have exactly the ſame fignification, and to be quite as. 
proper, when joined to the latter ſubſtantive as to the former, 
otherwiſe the ellipſis ſhould not be admitted. 

Sometimes this ellipfis is improperly applied to nouns of- 
different numbers: as, A magnificent houſe and gar-- 
dens.” In thig caſe it is better to uſe auother adjective; as, 
« A magnificent houſe and. fine gardens,” 


4. The following is the ellipſis of the pronoxr, I love 
and fear. him;” that is, „I love him, and I fear him.“ 
« My hauſe and lands;” that is, „my houſe-and my 
lands.” In theſe inſtances the ellipſis may take place with 
propriety; but if we would be more expreſs and emphati-- 
cal, it muſt not be uſed: as, My Lord and my God;“ 
« My ſons and my daughters.” | 

In ſome of the common forms of ſpeech, the relative pro- 
noun is uſually omitted: as, * This is the man they love;ꝰ 
inftead of, “ This is the man whom. they love.” “ Theſe- 
are the goods they bought;” for, Theſe are the goods. 
which they bought.” - 

In complex ſentences, it is much better fo bave the re- 
lative pronoun expreſsed: as it is more proper to ſay,. 
The poſture in which I lay,” than © In the poſture I: 
lay:” „ The horſe on which I rode, fell down;” than. 
The horſe I rode, fell down.” 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
ſentence together, and, to prevent obſourity and confuſion, . 
ſhould anſwer to each other with great exactneſs. We 
ſpeak that we do know, and teſtify that. we have ſeen.” 
Here the ellipſis is manifeſily improper, and ought to be 
ſupplied: as, „We ſpeak that which we do know, and 
ieſtify that which we have ſeen.” 

| | 1.5 
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5. The ellipſis of the verb is uſed in the following in- 
ſtances. The man was old and craſty;“ that is, © the 
man was old, and the man was crafty.” * She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;” that is, She was young, ſhe 
Vas beautiful, and ſhe was good.” Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miſerable, and blind, and naked.“ If we 
would fill up the ellipſis in the laſt ſentence, thou art ought 
to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in ſuch enumeration, we chooſe to point out one 
property above the reſt, that property muſt be placed laſt, 
and the ellipſis 3 as, She is young and oo 
and ſhe is good.” 

« ] went to ſee and hear him;“ that i is, *] went to ſee 
him, and I went to hear him.“ In this inſtance, there is 
not only an ellipſis of the governing verb 7 went, but like- 


| Wiſe of the ſign of the infinitive mood, W 


by it. 
Do, did, have, had, ſhall, will, may, might, and the 
reſt of the auxiliaries of the compound tenſes, are fre- 
quently uſed alone, to ſpare the repetition of the verb: 
as, He regards his word, but thou doſt not; i. e. doſt 
nat regard it. We ſucceeded, but they did not; did 
not ſucceed.” *© ] have learned my taſk, but thou haſt 
not; “ haſt not learned.“ They, muſt and ſhall be pu- 
niſhed ;” that is, they muſt be puniſhed.” 


6. The ellipfis of the adverd is uſed in the following 
manner. He ſpoke and acted wiſely;” that is, “ He 
ſpoke wiſely, and he acted wiſely.” “Thrice I went and 
offered my fervice;” that is, Monogr a orig and thrice [ 


MITT: my ſervice.” 


7. The ellipfis oration as of the verb, is 
ſeen in the following inſtances. He went into the abbeys, 
halls, and public buildings;” that is, © he went into the 
abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the pub- 
licbuildings.” © He alſo went through all the ſtreets and 
lanes of the city;“ that is, through all the fireets, and 
through all the lanes,” &c. He ſpoke to every man aud 
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woman there ;” that is, © to every man and to every woman.“ 
This day, next month, laſt year;” that is, “on this day, 
in the next month, in the laſt year.” The Lord do that 


which ſeemeth him good ;” that is, © which ſeemeth to him. 


9. The ellipfis of the conjumction is as follows: © They 
confeſs the power, wiſdom; goodneſs, and love of their Cre-- 
ator;” i. e. the power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, and 
love of,” & . Though 1 love him, I do not flatter him ;? 


that is, “ Though I love him, ye Ido not flatter him.“ 


9. The ellipſis of the interjection is not very common: 
it, however, is ſometimes uſed: as, Oh! pity and ſhame!” 
that is,“ Oh pity! Oh ſhame!” 

As the ellipfis occurs in almoſt every ſentence in the 
Engliſh language, numerous examples of it might be given; 
but only a few more can be admitted here, 

In the following inſtance there is a very conſiderable 
one: as, * He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one na- 
tion; and if another, from another;” that is, He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we ſhould gain from one nation, and if another 


part of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould un — 


another nation.“ 


The following, inſtances, mad ack contain much * . 


the ellipſis, Well is him;“ i. e.“ well is it for him.“ 
„Wo is me;“ i.e. o is to me.” © To let blood; 
i. e.“ to let out blood.” To let down;“ i. e. “ to let it 
fall or ſlide down.“ © To walk a mile;“ i. e. to walk 


through the ſpace of a mile.” « To ſleep all night ;” i. e. 


* to ſleep through all the night” To go a fiſhing ;” 
« To go a hunting ;” i. e. © to go on a fiſhing voyage or bu- 


ſimeſs;“ “ to go on a hunting party.“ © I dine at two 


o'clock;” i. e. “Vat two of the clock;” By fea, by land, 
on ſhore;“ i. e.“ By the ſea, oy the land, on the ore.“ 


10. The examples that follow are ON to ſhow the 
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impropriety of ellipſs in ſome particular caſes... The 
land was always poſseſsed, „ire pleaſure, by thoſe in- 
truſted with the command; It ſhould bg, © thoſe perſons 
intruſied ;” or, © thoſe who. were intrufted.”- © If he had 
read further, he would have found ſeveral of his objections 
might have been ſpared: : that is, he would have found 
that ſeveral of his objections, &c. © There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters: 
It ought to be, nothing in which men; and, ** than in 
knowing.” I ſcarcely know any part of natural phi- 
loſophy would yield more variety and uſe:” It ſhould he, 
* rebick would yield,” &c. In the temper of mind he 
was then;” i. e. * in which he was then.” « Thelittle ſa- 
tisfaQion and confiſtency, to be found in moſt of the ſyſtems 
of divinity I have met with, made me betake myſelf to the 
ſole reading of the Scriptures :* it ought to be, © which are 
to be ſound,” and © which I have met with.“ He de- 
fired they might go to the altar together, and jointly re- 
| turn their thanks to whow ouly they were due;” i. e. . 6 
dim to whom,” &c. 


5 RULE XXIII. | 

All the parts of a ſentence ſhould correſpond to 
each other, and a regular and dependent-conſtruc- 
tion, throughout, be carefully preſerved. The 
following ſentence is therefore inaccurate : © He 
was more beloved, but not ſo much admired, a$ 
Cinthio.“ More requires than after it, which is no 
where found in the ſentence. It ſhould be, (He 
was more beloyed than Ciathio, but not ſo much 
admired.” 


This rule may be confidered as comptehending all the 
preceding ones; and it will alſo apply to many forms of 
ſentences, which none of thoſe rules can be brought to bear 
upon. Is generality may ſeem to render it uſeleſs; but 
when a number of varied examples are ranged under it, 
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perhaps it will afford ſome uſeful direction, and ſerve as 2 


principle to proye the propriety of many modes of expreſ- 
sion, which cannot be determined by any of the leſs 
general rules. All the following ſentences appear to be, in 
ſome reſpe& or other, faulty in their conſtruction. 

_ © This dedication may ſerve for almoſt any book, that 
has, is, or ſhall be publiſhed,” It ought to be, that has 
been, or ſhall be publiſhed.” “He was guided by in- 
terells nue different, ſometimes contrary to, thoſe of the 
community ;” < different from;” or, © always different 
from thoſe of the community, and ſometimes contrary to 
them.“ Will it be urged that theſe books are as old, or 
e200 older chan tradition?“ The words © as old,” and 

« older,” cannot have a common regimen; it ſhould be, 

«« as old as tradition, and even older.“ „It requires. 
few talents to which moſt men are not born, or at 
leaſt may not acquire;” © or which, at leaſt, they may not 
acquire.” The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates 
and breaks the teeth of the common law.” In this con- 
ſtruction, the firſt verb is ſaid, © to mitigate the teeth of 


the common law;” which is an evident ſoleciſm. © Miti- 


gates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it,” would 
have been grammatical. 

© They preſently grow into good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown;” “grow into good language,” 
is very improper. „There is never wanting a ſet of evil 
inſtruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, 
or filthy lucre, are always ready,” &c. We fay properly, 
A man acts out of mad zeal,” or © out of private 
hatred ;” but we cannot ſay, if we would ſpeak Engliſh, 
He acts out of filthy lucre.” © To double her kindneſs 
and careſzes of me; the word © kindneſs” requires to be 
followed by either o or for, and cannot be conſtrued 
with the prepoſition of. Never was man fo teazed, or 
ſuffered half the uneaſineſs, as I have done this evening: 
The firſt and third clauſes, viz. * Never was man fo teazed, 
as I haye done this evening,” cannot be joined without an 
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- word that muſt be ſubſtituted for as; Or ſuffered half the 


uneafineſs that I have done ;"* or elſe, © half ſo much un- 
eaſineſs as I have done.” | 
The firſt part of the following ſentence abounds with ad- 
verbs, and thoſe ſuch as are hardly conſiſtent with one 
another: How much ſoever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almoſt utterly to be deſpaired of, we may 
yet have a more comfortable” proſpe& of future times.“ 
The ſentence would be more correct in the following form: 
« Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to be deſpaired of, &c. 

O ſhut not up my foul with' the ſinners, nor my liſe 
with the blood-thirſty ; in whoſe hands is wickednefs, and 
their right hand is full of gifts.” As the paſsage, intro- 
duced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the ſentence, but of the dependent part, the relative wko/e 
ſhould have been uſed inſtead of the poſseſstve their; viz; 
« and whoſe right-hand is full of gifts. 

Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.“ There ſeems to be an 
impropriety in this ſentence, in which the ſame noun ſerves 
in a double capacity, performing at the ſame time the of- 
fices both of the nominative and objective caſes. © Ner- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man; to conceive * 
things,” &c. would have been regular. 

« We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding thoſe images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and viſion.“ It is very proper 
to ſay, “ altering and compounding thoſe images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and 
viſion; but we can with no propriety ſay, © retaining 
them into all the varieties;” and yet, according to the 
manner in which the words are ranged, this conſtruction is 
unavoidable: for retaining, altering, and compounding,” 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, and go- 
verns the ſubſequent noun, h images; and that noun 
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again is neceſsarily connected with the following prepoſ- 
tion, into. The conſtruction might eaſily have been recti- 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : We have the power of re- 
taining thoſe images which we have once received, and of 
altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vifion;” or, perhaps, better thus: We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding thoſe 
images which we have once received, and of forming them 
into all the varieties of picture and viſion.” 


A PRAXIS, 


OR EXAMPLE OF GRAMMATICAL RESOLUTION. 


As we have finiſhed the explanation of the different parts 
of ſpeech, and the rules for forming them into ſentences, it 
will now be proper to give ſome examples of the manner 
in which the learners ſhould be exerciſed, in order to prove 
their knowledge. and to render it familiar to them. 


The worthy Emperour Titus, recollecting once at ſup- 
« per, that, in that day, he had not done any body a kind- 
« nels, exclaimed, * Alas! my friends, I have loſt a day.“ 


The is the definite article; worthy, an adjective, poſitive 
ſtate; Emperour Titus, both ſubſtantives, the firſt a com- 
mon, the ſecond a proper name, and the nominative caſe 
to the verb © exclaimed” recollecting, the preſont parti- 
ciple of the active verb © to recollect; once, an adverb ; 
at, a prepoſition ; ſupper, a common ſubſtantive, ſingular 
number, the object of the prepoſition © at ;” that, a con- 
junction; in, a prepoſition ; that, an adjective pronoun of 
the demonſtrative kind; day, a common ſubſtantive; ke, a 
perſonal pronoun, third perſon ſingular, maſculine gender, 
nominative caſe to the verb © had done,” and ſtanding for 
« Titus ;” had done, a verb active, indicative mood, plu- 
perſect tenſe, third perſon, ſingular number, agreeing with 
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the nominative caſe he,” and compoſed of the auxiliary 
© bad,” and the perfect participle of the verb © to.do ;” 
mol, an adverb ; an body, a common ſubſtantive, compoſed 
of © any,” an adjective pronoun of the indefinite kind, and 
<« body,” a ſubſtantive, with which it agrees; a, the inde- 
finite article; kindneſs, a common ſubſtantive, the object 
of the active verb done; exclaimed, a verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, imperſect tenſe, third perfon, ſingular num- 
ber, agreeing with the nominative caſe “ Titus ;? alas! 
an interjection; , a poſseſsive pronoun; friends, a com- 
mon ſubſtantive, plural number; J, a perſonal pronoun, firſt 
perſon ſingular, nominative cafe to the verb © have loſt ;” 


© have loſt, a verb active, indicative mood, perſect tenſe, firſt 


perſon fingular, agreeing with its nominative caſe © I;“ 
the indepite article; day, a common fubllantive, the died 
of the active verb have loſt.“ 


Peace and joy are virtue's orown." | 
Peace, a common ſubſtantive ; and, a conjunction; joy, a 


£ommon ſubſtantive ; are, a verb neuter, indicative mood, 


preſent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with the nomi- 
native caſe, * peace and joy,” according to RULE 11, which: 
toys, [here repeat the rule]; virtue's, a common ſubſtantive, 
in the poſseſsive or genitive caſe, governed by the ſubſtan- 
tive crawn, agreeably to RULE x. Which * &c. 


« Wiſdom or ſolly governs us.“ 


Wifdom, a common ſubſtantive; or, a conjunction; bg, 
a common ſubſtantive; governs, a verb active, indicative 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, agreeing with 


its nominative cafe, “ wiſdem. or folly,” according to 
RULE 111, which ſays, &c.; us, a perſonal pronoun, firſt 
perſon plural, in the objective caſe, and governed by the 


active verb © governs,” agreeably to ruLE xi. which 


Gays, c. 
« Eyery heart knows its ſorrows,” 


Every, an adjective pronoun of the. diſſributive kipd ;: 


&cart, a common ſubſtantive ; knows, 2 verb active, indica- 
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tive mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
with its nominative, every heart,“ according to-RULE vIII. 
which ſays, &c. ; its, a perſonal pronoun, . third perſon ſin- 
gular, and in the genitive caſe, governed by the noun * 
rows, according to RULE x. which ſays, &c. 


„The man is happy who lives wiſely.” 

The, the definite article; man, a common ſubſtantive; 
is, a verb neuter, &c. ; happy, an adjective; who, a pronoun 
relative, agreeing with its antecedent, © man,” in gender, 
number, and perſon, according t&--xuLE v. which ſays, 
&c. ; lives, a verb neuter, &c. ; wiſely, an adverb, 


% Remember to aſsiſt the diſtreſsed.” 

Remember, a verb active, imperative mood, ſecond per- 
ſon ſingular ; to afsift, a verb active, in the infinitive mood, 
governed by the preceding verb, according to RULE X11. 
which ſays, &c.; the, the definite article ; UT an 
adjective put ſubſtantively. 


Good works being neglected, devotion is vain,” 

Good works being neglected, is the caſe abſolute; devotion, 
a common ſubſtantive ; is, a verb neuter, &c. ; vain, 2 
jedtive. 


« Though affliction be our lot, we may be the happier 
for a 

Though, a conjunction; affliction, a, common ſubſtantive ; 
be, a verb neuter, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, in the 
ſubjunAive mood, being governed by the conjunction 
though,“ agreeably to RULE X1X. ; our, a poſsefsive pro- 
noun ; lot, a common ſubſtantive ; we, a perſonal pronoun, 
firſt perſon plural, nominative caſe to the verb © may be;” 
may be, a verb neuter, potential mood, preſent tenſe, agree- 
ing with its nominative caſe, „we; the, the definite ar- 
ticle ; happier, an adjective, in the comparative degree; 
for, a prepoſition; it, a perſonal pronoun, in the objective 
caſe, governed by the prepoſition “ for,” agreeably to RULE 
XV1I, 


; 
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ro countenance perſons who are guilty of bad actions, 
is but one remove from cominitting them.“! 
To countenance perſons who are guilty of bad actions, is 
part of a ſentence, which is the nominative caſe to the 
verb © is;” 3s, x verb neuter, indicative mood, preſent 
tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with the nominatire 
_ eaſe aforementioned, agreeably to an- obſervation under 
RULE I.; but, a conjunction; one, a numeral adjedive; 
remove, a common ſubſtantive ; from, a prepoſition ; com- 
mitting, the preſent participle of the active verb © to com- 
'mit}” them, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon plural, in 
the objective caſe, governed by the participle © commit- 
ting; agreeably to RULE x1v. which ſays, &c. 


* «Patience and reſignation will in due time be rewarded.” 
Patience, a common ſubſtantive; and, a conjunction ; 
* refignation, a common ſubſtantive ; will be rewarded, a verb 
in the paſsive voice, indicative” mood, future tenſe, third 
perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative caſe, © patience 
and reſignation,” according to RULE 11. and compoſed of 
the auxiliaries “ will be,” and the perfect participle © re- 
warded; in, a prepoſition; due, an adjective; time, 3 
common ſubſtantive of the fingular number. 


The preceding ſpecimen of parſing will be ſufficient to 
 aſsiſt the learners in this buſineſs; and to enable them, in 
other exerciſes, to point out and apply moſt of the remain- 
ing rules. | 
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PRosopr conſiſts of two parts: the former teaches 
the true PRONUNCIATION of words, compriſing ac- 
CENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE 3 
and the latter, the laws of VERSIFICATION. a 

CHAPTER IF, 
Of PRONUNCIATION» 


SECT. 1. Of Accent, 


ACCENT is the laying of a peculiar ſtreſs of the 
yoice, on a certain letter or ſyllable in a word, that 
it may be better heard than the reſt, or diſtinguiſhed 

from them: as, in the word pretime, the ſtreſs of the 
voice muſt be on the letter u, and ſecond be, 
ſume, which take the accent. 


As words may be ſormed of a different number of ſyl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was neceſsary to have 
ſome peculiar mark to diſtinguiſh. words from mere ſyl- 
lables ; otherwiſe ſpeech would be only a continued ſuc- 
ceſsion of ſyllables, without conveying ideas: for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confufion in the marks, muſt 
cauſe the ſame in the ideas for which they ſtand. It was 
therefore neceſsary, that the mind ſhould at once perceire 
what number of ſyllables belongs to each word, in utterance. 
This might be done by a perceptible pauſe at the end of 
each word in ſpeaking, as we form a certain diſtance be- 
tween them in writing aud printing. But this would make 
diſcourſe extremely tedious; and, though it might render 
words diſtin, would make the meaning of ſentences con- 
ſuled. Syllables might alſo be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. by 
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a certain elevation or depreſsion of voice upon one ſyllable 
of each word, which was the practice of ſome nations. But 
the Engliſh tongue has, for this purpoſe, adopted a mark 
of the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt kind, which is called accent, and 
hich. eſſectually anſwers the. end. 

[Every word in our. language, of more than one ſyllable, 
has one of them diſtipguiſhed from the reſt in this manner; 
and every monoſyllable of two or more letters, has one of 
its letters thus diſtinguiſhed. Some writers make an ex- 
ception of the particles; but perhaps there is no ground 
for the diſtinction. 

Accent is either principal or ſecondary, The principal 
accent is that which neceſsarily diſtinguiſhes one ſyllable 
in a word from the reſt. The ſecondary accent is that 
ſtreſs which we may-oecafionally place upon another (yl- 
lable, beſides that which has the principal accent, in order 
to pronounce every part. of the word more diſtinctly, for- 
<ibly, and harmogiouſly : thus,“ Complaiſant, caravan,” 

and “ violin,“ have frequently an accent on the firſt as well 
as on the laſt ſyilable, though a ſomewhat leſs forcible one. 
The ſome may be obſerved of Repartee, reſeree, priva- 
teer, domineer,” &c. But it muſt be obſerved, that though 
an accent be allowed on the firſt ſyllable of theſe words, it 
is by no means neceſsary; they may all be pronounced 
with one accent, and that on the laft ſyllable, without the 
Leaſt deviation from propriety. 
As emphaſis evidently points out the moſt ſignificant 
word in a ſentence ; fo, where other reaſons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greateſt force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has always the greateſt occaſion to obſerve ; and this is ne- 
ceſsarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony 
of termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, ſo the firſt and moſt natural law 
of accentuation ſeems to operate leſs in fixing the. ſtreſs 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, 
with perfect uniformity; leave the principal part of the 
word in quiet poſseſsion of what ſeems its lawful-property; 
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but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our language 
is full, aſsume a right of preſerving their original accent, 
and ſubject almoſt every word they beſto upon us to their 
own classical laws. | 
Accent, therefore; ſeems to be regulated in a great mea- 
ſure by etymology, In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination; and if to theſe 
we add the different accent we lay on ſome words, to dif- 
tinguiſh them from others, we ſeem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation; namely, the radical, the ter- 
minational, and the diſtincti us: The radical; as, Love, 
lovely, lovelineſs:“ the terminational; as, Harmony, 
harmonious :” the diſtinctive; as, © Convert, to- convert.“ 


ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES, 


Words of two ſyllables have neceſsarily one of them ac» 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the ſake of emphaſis, . 
we ſometimes lay an equal ſtreſs upon two fucceſsive ſyl- 
lables ; as, „Di- rect, ſome- times; but when theſe words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one ac- 
cent. The word“ 4-men,” is the only word which is Pro- | 
nounced with two accents when alone. 3 

Of diſsyllables, formed by affixing. a termination, the 
former ſyllable is commonly accented; - as, © Childiſh, 
kingdom, àcteſt, acted, toilſome, lover, ſcoffer, fairer, ſöre- 
moſt, zealous, fulneſs, mee kly, artiſt. 

Diſsyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the nd 
nord, have commonly the accent on the latter; as,“ To 
befeem; to beſtow; to return.“ 

Of diſsyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former ſyllable; as, To cement, a n to 
contract, a contract; to preſage, a prefage.” 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns oſten have it 
on the latter ſyllable; as, Delight, perfiime/? Thoſe 
wouns which, in the common order of language; muſt have 
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they form, and inverſely. Thus, the noun © water” muſt 
have preceded the verb © to water,” as the verb © to cor- 
reſp6nd,” muſt have preceded the noun * correſp6ndent :” 
and to purfiie” muſt claim priority to © purſuit.“ 80 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is ſeldom by chance, and generally in thoſe words 
only, where a fuperior law of accent takes place. 

All diſsyllables ending in , our, ow, le, i/h, ck, ter, age, 
en, et; as, Cränny, labour, willow, waltow 5? except 
«.allbw;” „ battle, baniſh, cambrick, batter, Ws 
faſten, quiet,” accent the former ſyllable. 

. DiſsyHable nouns in er, as, Canker, bitter,” have the 
accent on the former ſyllable. 

Diſsyllable verbs, terminating in a conſonant and e final, 
as, Compriſe, eſcape;” or having a diphthong i in the laſt 
ſyllable, as, „ Appeaſe, reveal; or ending in two conſo- 
nants, as, ** Attend ;? have the accents on the latter 2 
lable. 

Diſsyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter 61 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable; 

as, Applauſe;” 2 ſome words in ain; as, © Certain, 
mountain.” 

DiſsyNables that have two vowels, which are ſeparated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent . the firſt 
ſyllable; as,“ 2255 "= 28 liar, rüin;“ except 
create. 


AccENT ON TRISYLLABLES, 


TriſyNables formed by adding a termination, - or pre- 
oy a ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word; as, 

« Lovelineſs, tenderneſs, contémner, wagoner, phy fical, 

beſpatter, commenting, commending, afsvrance.” 
Triſyllables ending in ous, al, ion; as, © arduous, cipi- 
tal, mention,” accent the firſt. 

Triſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſ 
ſyllable: as, Countenance, continence, 4rmament, im- 


minent, elegant, propagate;” unleſs they be derived from 


Sed. 1. 
preceded the verbs, often tranſmit their accent to the verbs 
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words having the accent on the laſt; as, “ connivance, 
acquaintance;” and unleſs the middle ſyllable have a 
rowel before two conſonants; as, Promiilgate.” 

Triſyllables ending in , as, „entity, ſpecify, liberty, 
victory, ſabſidy,” commonly accent the firſt ſyllable., ; 

Triſyllables in re or le, accent the firſt ſy able; as, L&- 
gible, theatre ;” except © Diſciple,” and ſome words which 
have a prepoſition; as“ Example, epiſtle.“ 

Triſyllables in ude commonly accent the firſt ſyllable; 
as,“ Plenitude, habitude, rèctitude.“ 

Triſyllables ending in ator have the accent on the mid- 
dle ſyllable ; as,“ Spectator, creator,” &c.; except © ora- 
tor, ſenator, barrator, lègator.“ 

Triſyllables which have in the middle ſyllable a diph- 
thong, as, “ Endeavour;” or a vowel before two conſo- 
nants; as,“ Domeſtic ;” accent the middle ſyllable, 

Triſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are 
commonly French; as, © Acquieſce, repartèe, magazine ;” 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables 
to a ſhort ſyllable: as, Immatdre, overcharge, 
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Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, fol- 
low the accent of the words from which they are derived; 
as, © arrogating, contineney, incontinently, commendable, 
communicableneſs.” 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or laſt ſyllable but one; as, A, 
gladiatar, equivocator, prevaricitor.” 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable; as, © 4micable, deſpicable ;” unleſs the ſe- 
cond ſyllable have a vowel before two conſonants ; as, 
« Combuſtible, condemnable.” | | 

Words ending in ion, onus, and 4%, have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or laſt ſyllable but two; as, “ Salva- 
tion, uxorious, activity.“ | 

Words which end in ia, io, and cal, have the accent « on 


he antepenult; as, © Cyclopzdia, punctilio, deſpotical.“ 
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The rules reſpecting aecent, are not advanced” as com- 
plete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. Alnioft every 
rule of every language has its exceptions; and, in Englith, 
as an other tongues, much miſt - A by example 
and authority, 

It may be further obſerved, that though the ſyllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may and do frequently make the ſecondary princi- 
pal, and the principat ſecondary: thus, “ Caravan, com- 
plaiſant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,” 
may all have the "greater ſtreſs on the firft, and the leſs on 
the laſt fyllable, without any violent oſſence to the ear: 
nay, it may be aſserted, that the principal accent on the 
firft ſyllable of theſe words, and none at all on the laſt, 
though certatiily improper; has nothing in it grating or 
diſcordant; but 'placitrg”an- accent onthe ſecond ſy llable 
of theſe words would entirely derange them, and produce 
- a great harſhineſs and diſsonance. The ſame obſervations 
may be applied to demonſtration; lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator,“ and every ſuvilar 
word in = ** 


SECT, 2. Of Quantity. 


Tar quantity of a ſyllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is confidered as 
LONG or SHORT: | ; 

A vowel or ſyflable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel; which occaſions it to be ſlowly 
Joined in pronunciation with the following letters: 
as, * Fall, bale, mood, hodfe, feature.” 

A ſyllable is ſhort, when the accent is on the 
conſonant ; which occaſions the e to be quickly 


joined to the ſucceeding letter; as, © art) bonnet, 


hunger.” 
A long ſyllable requires double the time of 2 
ſhort one in ptonouneing it; thus, “ Mite” and 
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« Note”: ſhould be pronounced as flowly again as 
« Mat” and “ Not.” 


Unaccented' ſyllables are generally ſhort : as, *“ Admire, 
boldnels, sinnér. But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions: as, alsõ, Exile, gangrene, umpire, foretifte, &c. 

When the accent is on a conſonant, the ſyllable is often 
more or leſs ſhort, as it-ends with- a ſingle conſonant, or 
with more than one: as, ſadly, r6bber; persiſt, matchleſs. 

When the accent is on a ſemi-vowel, the time of the 
ſyllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the ſemi- 
vowel: as, cur, can,, fulfil: but when the accent falls on 
a mute, the ſyllable cannot be lengthened in the ſame 
manner: as, bubble,” captain, t6tter. 

The quantity of vowels has, in ſome meaſure, been conſi- 
dered under the firſt part of grammar, which treats of the 
different ſounds of the letters; and therefore we ſhall dif- 
miſs this ſubject with a ſew general rules and obſervations. 

iſt, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, io, and ion, preceded by a fingle conſo- 
nant, are pronounced long ; as, © Regalia, folio, adheſion, 
exploſion, confuſion :** except the vowel i, which in that 
ſituation is ſhort p as; ©. Militia, punctilio, decifion, con- 
trition,” The only exceptions to this rule ſeem to be, 
*« Diſcretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.” 

2d, All vowels that immediately. precede the termina- 
tions ity, and ce, are pronounced long; as, © Deity, 
piety, ſpontaneity.“ But if one canſonant precede theſe 
terminations, every preceding , acceuted yowel is ſhort ; 
except u, and the à in © ſcarcity” and * rarity ;” as, “ Po- 
larity, ſeverity, divinity, curiolity ;—impunity,.” Even u 
before two conſonants contracts itfelf ; as, © Ciorv ty, taci- 
turnity,” &c. 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent before the termi- 
nations ich and ical, preceded by a, ſingle conſonant, are 
pronounced ſhort ;. thus, “ Satanick, pathetick, ethptick, 
: karmonick,” have the vowel ſhort; while © Tunick, ru - 
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nick, cubick,” have the accented vowel long: and “ Fa- 
natical, poetical, levitical, canonical,” have the -yowel 
ſhort ; but © Cubical, muſical,” &c. have the u long. 

Ath, The vowel in the antepenultimate ſyllable of words, 
with the: following terminations, is always * 


ſhort, 


loguy; as, obloquy. ' parous ; as, oviparous, 
firophe; as, apoſtrophe. cracy; as, ariſtocracy, 
meter; as, barometer. gony; as, coſmogony. 
gonal; as, diagonal, phony; as, ſymphony. 
vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy; as, aſtronomy. 
ferous; as, ſomniferous. tomy; as, anatomy. 

Jluous; as, ſuperfluous, pathy; as, antipathy. 

fue; as, mellifluent. 


As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent; it is abſolutely neceſsary for every perſon who 
would attain a juſt and . n to be maſier of 


that "_—_ 
SECT. 3, Of Emphaſis. 


By emphaſis is meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound 
of voice, by which we diſtinguiſh ſome word or 
words on which we deſign to lay particular ſtreſs, 
and to ſhow how they affect the reſt of the ſentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic words muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a greater 
ſtreſs. 


On the right management of the emphaſis, depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphaſis be placed on any 
words, not only is diſcourſe rendered heavy and lifelek, 
but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphaſis be 
placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. To give a common inſtance: Such a ſimple 
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queſtion as this, “ Do you ride to town to-day ?” is ca- 
capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, ac- 
cording as the emphaſis is differently placed on the words, 
If it be pronounced thus: Do you ride to town to-day ?” 
the anſwer may naturally be, “ No, we ſend a ſervant in 
our ſtead. If thus: © Do you ride to town to-day?” 
anſwer, ** No, we intend to walk.” „Do you ride /o {own 
to-day? © No, we ride out into the country.” 4 Do you 
ride to town Y7o-day ?Y No, but we ſhall to-morrow.” 
In like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole force and 
beauty of an expreſsion often depend on the accented 
word; and we may preſent to the hearers quite different 
views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing the emphaſis dif- 
ferently. In the following words of our Saviour, obſerve 
in what different lights the thought is placed, according as 
the words are pronounced, © Judas, betrayeſt thou the 
ſon of man with a kiſs?“ © Betraye/t thou,“ makes the 
reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. - © Betrayeſt 
thou,“ makes it reſt upon Judas's connexion. with his mat- 
ter. © Betrayeſt thou the ſon of man,” reſts it upon our 
Saviour's perſonal character and eminence. “ Betrayeſt 
thou the ſon of man with a kiſs ?” turns it upon his proſti- 
tuting the ſignal of peace and friendiliip, to the purpoſe of 
a mark of deſtruction. 

The emphaſis often lies on the word that aſks a queſtion : 
as, Who ſaid fo?” © When will he come?” © What thall I 
do?“ * ]hither ſhall Igo? © Why doſt thou weep?” And 
when two words are ſet in contraſt, or in oppoſition to one 
another, they are both emphatic ;"* as, © He is the tyrant 
not the father, of his people; © His ſubjects fear him, 
but do not love him.“ | 

Some ſentences are ſo full and comprehenſive, that almoſt 
every word isemphatical: as,“ Ye hills and dales, yerivers, 
woods, and plains :"* or, as that pathetic expoſtulatidn in 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, Why will ye die!” In the 
latter ſhort ſentence, every word is emphatical; and on 
whichever word we lay the emphaſis, whether on the firſt, 
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"ſecond, third, or fourth, it firikes out a different fenſe, and 
opens a new ſubje& of moving expoſtulation, = 

As accent dignifies the ſyllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more diſtinguiſhed by tlie ear than the reſt; ſo 

emphaſis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
ſents it in a ſtronger light to the underſtanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be reſolved into their ori- 
ginal ſyllables ; were there no emphaſis, ſentences would 

be reſolved into their original words; and, in this caſe, 
the hearer would be under the painful neceſsity, firſt, of 
making out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphaſis is of two kinds, ſimple and complex. Simple, 
when it ſerves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
propoſition ; complex, when, beſides the meaning, it marks 
alſo ſome aifection or emotion of the mind; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
uſual acceptation. In the ſormer caſe, emphaſis is ſcarcely 
more than a ſtronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone; when it is complex, beſides force, there is always ſu- 
peradded a manifeſt change of tone. 

The following ſentence contains an example of ' fimple 
emphaſis: ** And: Nathan faid to David, #kou art the 
man.“ Ihe emphaſis on tou ſerves only to point out the 
meaning of the ſpeaker. But in the ſentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the ſpeaker ſuperadded 
to the ſimple meaning: Why will ye die!“ d 

As the emphaſis often falls on words in different parts of 
the ſame ſentence, ſo it is frequently required to be conti- 
nued, with a little variation, on two, and ſometimes three 
words together. The following ſentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this poſition :"* © If you ſeek to make one rich, 
ſtudy not to #xcreaſe his ſtores, but to diminiſh his defires.” 
Emphaſis may be further diſtinguiſhed, into the weaker 
and the fironger emphaſis. Tn the ſentence, “ Exerciſe 
and temperance ſirengthen the conſtitution ? we perceive 
more force on the word ffrengthen, than on any other; 
though it is not equal to the fireſs which we apply to the 
word indifferent, in the following ſentence ; © Exerciſe and 
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temperance ſtrengthen even an indifferent conſtitution,” 
It is alſo. proper to remark, that the words exerciſe, tem- 
perance, conſtitulion, in the laſt example but one, are pro- 
nounced with greater force, than the particles and and the; 
and yet thaſe words cannot properly be called emphatical: 
for the, ſtreſs that is laid on them, is no more than ſuſſi- 
cient, to convey diſtinctly, the meaning of each word. 
From theſe obſervations it appears, that the ſmaller parts 
of ſpeech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepoſitions,. 
&. are, in general, obſcurely and feebly expreſsed; that 
the, ſubſtantives, verbs, and more ſignificant. words, are 
firmly and diſtinctly pronounced; and that the emphatical 
words, thoſe which, mark; the meaning of a phraſe, are 
pronounced with peculiar ſtreſs and energy, though varied 
according to the degree of their importance. | 

Empbaſis, beſides. its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity, .The? the quantity. of our ſyllables, is fixed, 
in words, ſeparately. pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
theſe words are ranged in ſentences; the long being changed. 
iuto ſhort, the ſhort into long, according to the importance 
of the words with regard to meaning: and as it is by em- 
phaſis only, that the meaning can be pointed out, emphaſis 
must be the, regulator. of the. quantity. A few examples, 
will make this point very evident, 

Pleas'd thou ſhylt hear—and learn the ſecret power, &c. 

Pleas'd thou ſhalt hear—and thou alone ſhalt hear 

Pleas'd. thou ſhalt hear—in ſpite, of them ſhalt hear 

Pleas d thou ſhalt hear—tho?' not behòld the fair— 

In the firſt of theſe inſtauces, the words plèas d and hear, 
being. equally, emphatical, are both long; whilſt, the two, 
intermediate words, tv and /hdlt, being rapidly paſsed 
over, as the ſenſe demands, are reduced to a ſhort quantity, 

In the ſecond inſtance, the word, tov, by, being the most, 
important, obtains, the chief, or rather the ſole emphaſis; 
and thus, it, is not only reſiored to its natural long quantity, 
hut obtains from. emphaſis. a ſtill; greater degree of length, 
than when pronounced. in, its ſeparate ſtate. This en 
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degree of length, is compenſated by the diminution of 
quantity in the words pleas'd and hear, which are ſounded 
ſhorter than in the preceding inſtance, The word /h#t ill 
continues ſhort. Here we may alſo obſerve, that though 
thou is long in the firſt part of the verſe, it becomes ſhort 
| when repeated in the ſecond, on account of the more for- 
cible emphaſis belonging to the word al6ne, which follows it. 

In the third inſtance, the word /ratt having the emphaſis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impoſsible to 
prolong the found of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
vet in this, as in all ſimilar inftances, the additional quantity 
is to be made out by a reſt of the voice, proportioned to 
the importance of the word, In this inftance, we may 
alſo obſerve, that the word halt, repeated in the ſecond 
part of the line, is reduced again to a ſhort quantity. 

In the fourth inſtance, the word *r, placed in oppo- 


' ition to the word bekdld, in the latter part of the line, ob- 


tains from the sense the chief emphaſis, and a proportionate 
length. The words thou and /halt, are again reduced to 
ſhort quantities; and the word pleas'd lends ſome of the 
time which it poſseſsed, to the more important word hear. 

From theſe inftances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our ſyllables is not fixed; but governed by emphaſis.— 
To obſerve a due meaſurement of time, on all occaſions, is 
doubtleſs very difficult ; but by inſtruction and oh cums the 
difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphaſis changes, not only the quantity of wotds and 
ſyllables, but alfo, in particular caſes, the ſeat of the accent. 
This is demonſtrable from the following examples. © He 
ſhall creaſe, but I ſhall decreaſe.” * There is a difference 
between giving and forgiving.” “In this ſpecies of com- 


poſition, plausibility is much moreeſsential than probability.” 


In thefe examples, the emphaſis requires the accent to be 
placed on ſyllables, to which it does not commonly belong. 


In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 


pbaſis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule poſsible to 
be given, is; that the ſpeaker or reader ſtudy to attain a 
juſt conception of the force and ſpirit of the ſentiments, 
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which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphaſis with 
exact propriety, is a conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe, aud 
attention. It is far from being an inconſiderable attain-, 
ment. It is one of the greateſt trials of a true and juſt, 
taſte; and mult ariſe from feeling delicately ourſelves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is ſitteſi to ſtrike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, againſt which it is particularly proper, 
to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying em- 
phatical words too much. It is only by a prudent reſerve, 
in the uſe of them, that we can give them auy weight. If 
they recur too often; if a ſpeaker or reader attempts to 
render every thing which he expreſses of high import auce, 
by a multitude of ſtrong einphaſis, we ſoon learn to pay. 
little regard to them. To crowd every ſentence with ein- 
phatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is juſt the 
ſame as to uſe no ſuch diſtinctions at all. 


SECT. 4. Of Pauſes. 


Pavsts or reſts, in ſpeaking and reading, are a 
total ceſsation of the voice, during a perceptible, 
and, in many caſes, a meaſurable ſpace of time. 


Pauſes are equally neceſsary to the ſpeaker, and the 
hearer. To the ſpeaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery; and that he may, 
by theſe temporary reſts, relieve the organs of ſpeech, which 
otherwiſe would be ſoon tired by continued action: to the 
hearer, that the ear alſo may be relieved from the fatigue, 
which it would otherwiſe endure from a continuity of 
ſound; and that the underſtanding may have ſufficient 
time to mark the diſtinction of ſentences, aud their ſeveral 
members. : | 

There are two kinds of pauſes: firſt, emphatical pauſes; 
and next, ſuch as mark the diſtinctions of the ſenſe. An 
emphatical pauſe is made, after ſomething has been ſaid of 
peculiar moment, and on which we deſire to fix the hearer's 


* * 
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attention. Sometimes, beforeſuch a thing is faid, we uſher 
it in with a pauſe of this nature. Such pauſes have the 
ſame effe& as a firong emphaſis; and are ſubject to the 
fame rules; efpecially to the caution juſt now given, of not 
repeating them too frequently. For as they excite un- 
chmmon attention, and of courſe raiſe expectation, if the 
importance of the matter is not fully anſwerable to ſuch 
ex pectation, they occafion diſappointment and diſguſt. 

But the moſt frequent and the principal uſe of pauſes, is, 
to mark the diviſions of the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to 
allow the ſpeaker to draw his breath; and the proper and 
delicate adjuſtment of ſuch pauſes, is one of the moſt nice 
and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public ſpeaking, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, ſo as not to oblige us to divide words 
tom one another, which have ſo intimate a connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounced with the ſame breath, 
and without the leaſt ſeparation. Many a fentenee- is 
miſerably mangled, and the ſorce of the emphaſis totally 
loft, by diviſions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is ſpeaking, or reading, 
ſhould be very careful to provide a-full ſupply of þreath 
for what he is to utter, It is a great miſtake to imagine, 
that the breath muſt be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may eaſily 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
only ſuſpended ſor a moment; and, by this management, 
one may always have a ſufficient” ſiock ſor carry ing on the 
longeſt ſentence, without imptoper interruptlous. 

Pauſes in reading, and publie diſcourſe, muſt be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourſelves in ordinary, 
ſenfible converſation; and not upon the ſliff artiſicial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books» according to 
the common punctuation. It will by no means be ſuſ- 
ficient to attend to the points uſed in printing; for theſe 
are far from marking all the pauſes which ought to be 
made in ſpeaking; A mechanical attention to theſe reſting- 
places, has perhaps been one cauſe of monotony, by lead- 
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ing the reader to a fimilar tone at every flop, and a uni- 
ſorm cadence at every period, The primary uſe of points, 
is to aſsiſt the reader in diſcerning the. grammatical con- 
ſiruction; and it is only as a ſecondary object, that they 
regulate his pronunciation, 

To render pauſes pleaſing and expreſsive, they muſt not 
only be made in the right place, but alſo accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of theſe 
pauſes is intimated; much more than by the length of 
them, which can ſeldom be exactly meaſured. Sometimes 
it is only a flight and fimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is, 
proper; ſometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired; and ſometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the ſentence to be tiniſhed. In all theſe 
caſes, we are to regulate ourſelves, by attending to the- 
manner in which nature teaches us to ſpeak, when engaged 
in real and earneſt diſcourſe with others. 


It is a general rule, that the ſuſpending pauſe ſhould be- 
uſed when the ſenſe is incomplete; and the cloſiug pauſe,. 
when it is finiſhed. But there are phraſes, in which, 
though the ſenſe is not completed, the yoice takes-the clo- 
ſing, rather than the ſuſpending pauſe; and. others, in 
which the ſentence tiniſhes by the pauſe of ſuſpenſion, 


The clofing pauſe muſt not be confounded with that fall 


of the voice, or cadence, with which many readers uni- 
formly finiſh a ſentence. Nothing is more deſtructive of 
propriety and energy, than this habit, 'The tones and in- 
flections of the voice at the cloſe of a ſentence, ought to be 
diverſified, according to the general nature of the diſcourſe, 
and the particular conſtruction and meaning of the ſen- 
teace. In plain narrative, and eſpecially in argumentation, 
a (mall attention to the manner in which we relate a fact, 
or maintain an argument, in converſation, will ſhow, that 
it is frequently more proper to raiſe the voice, than to fall 
it, at the end of a ſentence. Some ſentences are ſo con- 
ſtructed, that the laſt words require a firoager emphaſis 
than any of the preceding; while others admit of being 
3 
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cloſed with a ſoft and gentle found, Where there is 
nothing in the ſenſe which requires the laſt ſound to be 
elevated or emphatical, an eaſy fall, ſufficient to ſhow that 
the ſenſe is finiſhed, will be proper. And in pathetic 
pieces, eſpecially thoſe of the plaintive, tender, or folemn 
kind, the tone of the paſsion will often require a fill 
greater cadence of the voice. The beſt method of correct- 
ing a uniform cadence, is frequently to read ſelect ſentences, 
in which the ſtyle is pointed, and in which antitheſes are 
frequently introduced; and argumentative pieces, or ſuch 
as abound with interrogatives, or earneſt exclamations. 


SECT. 5. Of Tones, 


Tones are different both from emphaſis and 
pauſes ; conſiſting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of ſound which we employ, 
in the expreſsion of our ſentiments. 


Emphaſis affects particular words and phraſes with a de- 
gree of tone or inflection of the voice; but tones, peculiarly 
fo called, affe&t ſentences, paragraphs, and fometimes 
even the whole of a diſcourſe, 

To ſhow the uſe and neceſsity of tones, we need only ob- 
ſerve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
continual ſtate of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different eſſects which thoſe ideas produce in the ſpeaker. 
Now the end of fuch communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, but alſo the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them, there muſt be other 
figns than words, to manifeſt thoſe feelings; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can repreſent only a ſimi- 
lar ſtate of mind, perfealy free from all activity or emotion. 
As the communication of theſe internal feelings, was ol 
much more conſequence in our ſocial intercourſe, than the 
mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did 
not, as ia that conveyance, leave the invention of the lan- 
guage of emotion, to man; but impreſsed it himſelf upon 
eur nature, in the ſame manner as he has done with regard 
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to the reſt of the animal world; all of which expreſs their 
various feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the 
ſuperior rank that we hold, are in a high degree more 
comprehenſive; as there is not an act of the mind, an ex- 
ertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has 
not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is 
to be expreſsed; and which is ſuited exactly to the degree 
of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper uſe of theſe 
tones, that the life, ſpirit, Rd and harmony of de- 
livery conſift. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may ferve as an example of what has 
been faid on this ſubject. © The beauty of Ifracl is flain 
upon thy high places: how are the mighty fallen! Tell 
« it not in Gath; publiſh it not in the ſireets of Aſkelon; 
_ « leſt the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice; left the 
daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor 
« fields of offerings; for there the ſhield of the mighty was 
e yilely caſt away; the ſhield of Saul, as though he had 
* not been anointed with oil.” The firſt of theſe diviſions 
expreſses ſorrow and lamentation; therefore the note is 
low. The next contains a ſpirited command, and ſhould 
be pronounced much higher. The other ſentence, iu 
which he makes a pathetic addreſs to the mountains where 
his friends were ſlain, muſt be expreſsed in a note quite 
different from the two former; not ſo low as the firſt, nor 
ſo high as the ſecond, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.. i N : 

This correct and natural Ianguage of the emotions, is 
not ſo difficult to be attained, as moſt readers, feem to 
imagine. If we enter into the ſpirit of the author's ſenti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we ſhall | 
not fail to deliver the words iv properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who ſpeak Englith without a-provin2 
cial tone, that bave not an accurate uſe of emphaſis, 
pauſes, and tones, when they utter their ſentiments in 
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earneſt diſcourſe: and the reaſon that they have not the 
Ame uſe of them, in reading aloud the ſentiments of 


others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous = 


method, in Which the art of reading is taught; whereby all 
the varions, natural, expreſsive tones of ſpeech, are ſup- 
Preſsed, and a few artificial, men . notes, 
are ſubſtituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, e muſt be underſtood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necefsary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes ſtrictly imitative, it aſsumes a theatrical manner, 
and muſt be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers; becauſe it is inconſiſtent with that delicacy 
and modeſty, which are indifpenfable on ſuch occafrons, 


CHAPTER II. 


Of VERSIFICATION. 


As there are few perfons who do not ſometimes read 
poetical compoſition ; and as the peruſal of this lively and 
forcible. mode of exhibiting nature and ſentiment, may, 
when chafte and judicious, be an innocent and inftrufive 
employment of a moderate portion of our time, it ſeems 
neceſsary to give the fludent fome idea of that part of 
grammar, which explains the principles of verſification , 
that, in reading poetry, he may be the better able to judge 
ef its cotrectneſs, and relifh its beauties. 


Verification is the arrangement of a certain num- 
ber and variety of ſyllables, TY: to certain 
laws. 

Rhyme is the correſpondence of the laſt ſound of 
one verſe, to the laſt ſound or ſyllable of another. 


Feet and pauſes are the conflituent parts of vexſe. We 
Mall conſider theſe ſeparately. N 
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Of Poetical Feet. 


A certain number of ſyllables connected form a foot, 
They are called feet, becauſe it is by their aid that the 
voice as it were ſteps along through the verſe,. in a mea- 
ſured pace; and it is neceſsary that the ſyllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, ſhould, in ſome 
manner, be diſlinguiſhed from the others. This diſtinction 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
ſyllables into long and ſhort, and aſcertaining their quantity, 
by an exact proportion of time in ſounding them; the long 
being to the ſhort, as two to one; and the long ſyllables, 
being thus the more important, marked the movement. In 
Engliſh, ſyllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; 
and the accented ſyllables being as ftrongly diſtinguiſhed 
from the unaccented, by the peculiar ſtreſs of the voice up- 
on them, are equally capable of marking the movement, and 
pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the long 
ſyllables were by their quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the ſame nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the ſame juſt quantity in their ſyllables, So that, in 
this reſpect, we have all that the ancients had, and ſome- 
thing which they had not. We have in fact duplicates of 
each foot, yet with ſuch a difference, as to fit them for dif- 
ferent purpoſes, to be applied at our pleafure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itſelf ; 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of theſe 
powers, that the pleaſure and. effect of numbers chiefly 
depend, . 8 

All feet uſed in poetry conſiſt either of two, or of three 
ſyllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
ſyllables, and four of three, as follows: 


DISSYLLABLE, TRISYLLABLE. 
A Trochee = v A Dactyl - v v 
An Iambus v - An Amphibrach v = v 
A Spondee = = An Anapæſt v v - | 


A Phyrrhic v v A Tribrach v v v 
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A trochee has the firſt ſyllable accented, 1 the laſt un- 
accented: as, Hateful, pettiſh.” 

An iambus has the firſt ſyllable unaccented, and the laſt 
accented : as, “ Betriy, consiſt.” 

A ſpondee has rag the words or ſyllables accented: 
as, © The pale moon.” 

A phyrric has both the words or ſy r unaccented: 


as, * On the tall tree.” 

A dactyl has the firſt ſyllable accented, and the two lat- 
ter unaccented: as, © LabGurdr, poſsible.“ 

An amphibrach has the firſt and laſt ſyllables unaccented: 
and the middle one, accented: as, © Delightful, domèſtic.“ 

An anapzſt has the two firſt ſyllables unaccented, and 
the laſt accented: as, 4 Contrivene, acquieſce.” 

A tribrach has all its ſyllables unaccented : as “ Ni- 
mèräblé, conquerable,” 

Some of theſe feet may be denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the trochee, iambus, dactyl, and 
anapæſt. The others may be termed ſecondary feet ; be- 
. cauſe their chief uſe is to e the numbers, and to im- 
prove the verſe. 

We ſhall firſt explain the nature of the principal feet, 


IAMBIC verſes may be divided into ſeveral ſpecies, ac- 
cording to the number of feet or ſyllables of which they are 
compoſed. 


1. The ſhorteft form of the Engliſh Iambie conſiſts of an 
Embus, with an additional ſhort ſyllable: as, | 
Diſdaining, 

Complaining, 
Conſenting, 
Repenting. 


% 


We have no poem of this meaſure, but it may be met with 
in ſtanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
with the as Fe EP 
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2. The ſecond form of our Iambic is alſo too ſhort to be 
continued through any great number of lines. It conſiſts 


of two Iambuſes. 

Whit place is here! 

What ſcenes appear ! 

Jo me the roſe 

No longer glows, 
It ſometimes takes, or may take, an additional ſhort ſy l. 
lable: as, 

Upon % möuntäàin 


Beſide a fountain. 


3. The third form conſiſts of three Irmbuſes, 


In places far 6r near, 

Or famous vr obſcure, 
Where wholeſome is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 


It ſometimes admits of an additional ſhort ſyllable : as, 
Our hearts nö longer langiiſh, 
4, The fourth form is made up of four Iambuſes. 


And miy it laſt my weary ige, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 


3, The fifth ſpecies of Engliſh Iambic, conſiſts of five 
lambuſes, 
How lov'd, how valid once, àvails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 


A heap of duſt alone remains of thee ; 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be. 


Be wiſe t6-diy, tis madneſs to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
| Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life, 


This is called the Heroic meaſure. In its fimpleſt form, 
it conſiſts of five Iambuſes ; but by the admiſsion of other 
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feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapæſis, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, moſt of the Engliſh common 
meaſures may be varied in the ſame way, as well as by the 
different poſition of their pauſes. 


6. The fixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the 
Alexandrine meaſure. It conſiſts of fix Iambuſes. 


For thou itrt but 6f diſt; be himble and be wiſe. 


The Alexandrine is ſometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and, when uſed ſparingly, and with judgment, 
_ occaſions an agreeable variety. 

The $eas ſhill waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 

But fix*d his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſviab reigns. 


7. The ſeventh and laſt form of our Iambic meaſure is 
made up of /e, Jambuſes. 
The Lord deſcended from above, ind bow'd the heavens high, 
'This was anciently written in one line; but it is now 
broken into two, the firſt containing four feet, and the ſe- 
cond three: 
When All thy mercles, 0 my God! 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys ; 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, loye, and praiſe, 
In all theſe meaſures, the accents are to be placed on even 
ſyllables; and every line conſidered by itſelf is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. 


TROCHAIC verſe is of ſeveral kinds. 
1. The ſhorteſt Trochaic verſe in our language, conſiſis 
of one Trochee and a long fyllable. | 
Trũæſt love, 
From above, 
Being pure, 
Will endure. 


Bu 


15 ( 


Tamwlt ceaſe; . 
Sink to peace, 


This meafure is defeRive in dignity, and can ſeldom be uſed 
on ſerious occaſions. 


2. The ſecond Engliſh form of the Trochaic conſiſts of 
to feet ; and is likewiſe fo brief, that it is rarely uſed for- 
any very ſerious purpoſe. 

On the möuntäin 

By a fountain, 
It ſometimes contains two ſeet or . trochees; and an addi= 
tional long ſy llable: as, 


In th days f öd 
Fables plainly told. 
3. The third ſpecies conſiſts of three trochees : as, 
When Sur hearts ire mourning; 
or of three trochees with an additional long fyllable : as, 
Reſtleſs mortils toil for nought ; 
Bliſs in vain from earth is ſought ; 
Biifs,. a native of the ſky, 
Never wanders; Mortals, try; 
There you cannot ſee in vain; 
For to ſeek her is to gain. 
4. The fourth Trochaic ſpecies conſiſts of four trochees: 
as, 
Round iis roars the tempeſt Iouder. 


This form may take an additional long ſyllable, as follows: 
IdI8, after dinner, in his chair, 


Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, 
But this meaſure-is very uncommon. 


5. The fifth Trochaic ſpecies is likewiſe uncommon. It 
5 compoſed of five trochees, 


All thät walk ön foot ör ride in charidts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 
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6. The ſixth ſorm of the een trochaic conſiſts of jix 
trochees: as, 


On 4 mountiin, ſtrẽtch'd beneath X hoary willow, 
Lay a ſhepherd ſwain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
This ſeems to be the longeſt trochaic line that our language 

admits. 
In all theſe trochaic meaſures, the accent is to be placed 
on the odd ſyllables. 


The DACTYLIC meaſure being very uncommon, we 
ſhall give only one example of one ſpecies of it: 
_ ©. From tht ld plẽasüres of this f Allen nãtüre, 
Riſe we to higher, &c, 


ANAPESTIC verſes are divided into ſeveral ſpecies. 
1. The ſhorteſt Anapzſtic verſe muſt be a ſingle anapezſ:: 


as, 
Büt in vain 


They complain. 

This meaſure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
fireſs of the voice on the firſt and third ſyllables, we might 
make it trochaic. And therefore the firſt and ſimpleſt 
form of our genuine anapzſtic verſe, is made up of tuo ana- 
pæſts: as, : | 

Biit his cöuräge 'giin fail, 

For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional ſhort ſyllable: 


Then his courige gan fail him, 
For no arts could avail him, 


2. The ſecond ſpecies conſiſts of tree anapæſts. 


O yð woods, ſpriad ybur branches pace; 
To your deepeſt receſses I fly ; 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chaſe ; 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 


This is a very pleaſing meaſure, and much uſed, both in ſo- 
lemn and cheerful ſubjects, 


This 
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3. The third kind of the Engliſh anapzſiic, confiſts of 
four anapæſis. 


Miy I govern my piaſsions with äbsölüte ſway, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. 
This meaſure will admit of a ſhort ſyllable at the end: as, 


On the warm cheek öf youth, ſmiles ind rosts ire blending, 


The preceding are the different kinds of the principal | 
ſcet, in their more ſimple forms. They are capable of nu- 
merous variations, by the intermixture of thoſe feet with 
each other; and by the admiſsion of the ſecondary feet. 


We have obſerved, that Engliſh verſe is compoſed of feet 
formed by accent; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to thoſe formed by quan- 
tity. That the ſtudent may clearly perceive this difference, 
we ſhall produce a ſpecimen of each kind, 


O'er heaps of ruin ſialk'd the ſtately hind. 
Here we fee the accent is upon the vowel in each ſeeond 
ſylable. In the following line, we ſhall find the ſame 


lanbic movement, but formed by accent on conſonants, . 
except the laſt ſyllable. 


Then ruling, crackling, craſhing, thünder down. 


Here the time of the ſhort accented ſyllables, 1s com- 
peuſated by a ſhort pauſe, at the end of — word to 
which they belong. : 


We now proceed to ſhow the manner in which poetry is 
varied and improved, by the admiſsion of ſecondary feet 
into its compoſition. 


Murmuring, and with him fled the ſhades of night. 
The firſt foot here is a Dactyl; the reſt are Iambics. 
O'er miny A frozen many a fiery alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 
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Innũmèräblæ before thi Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the ſecond foot, we find a Tribrach, 


See the bold youth rain up the threatning ſieep.. 
In this line the firſt foot is a trochee, the ſecond a genuine 
Spondee by quantity ; the third, a Spondee by accent. 
In the following line, the firſt foot is a Phyrrhic, the {& 
cond a Spondee, 


That ön weak. wings from far, purſues your light, 


From the preceding view of Engliſh verſification, we may 
fee what a copious flock of materials it poſseſses. For ve 
are not only allowed.the, uſe of all the ancient poetic feet, 
in our heroic meaſure, but we have, as before, obſerved, du- 
plicates of each, agreeing, in movement, though. differing 
in meaſure “, and which make different impreſsions on the 


ear; an opulence peculiar to aur, language, and which 


may be the ſource of a boundleſs variety. 


There are two ſorts of pauſes, one for ſenſe, and one for 
melody, perſectly diſtinct from each other. The former 
may be called fentential; the latter, harmonic pauſes. 

The ſentential pauſes. are thoſe which are kaown to us 
by the name. of ſlaps, and which haye names given tliein; 
as the comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauſes may be ſubdivided, into the fn; 
pauſe, and the caſural pauſe. Theſe ſometimes coincide 
with the ſentential pauſe, ſometimes have an independent 
ſtate, that is, exiſt where there is no ſtop in the ſenſe, 

The final pauſe takes place at the end of the line, cloſes 


— 
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Mavement and meaſure are thus diſtinguiſhed. Movement 
expreſses the progreſsive order of ſounds, whether from 
ſtrong to weak, from long to ſhort, or vice verd. Meaſure 
#gnifics the proportion af time, both in ſounds and pauſes. 


Th 
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the verſe, and marks the meaſure: the cæſural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

The {inal pauſe preterves the melody, without interfering 
with the ſenſe. - For the pauſe itſelf perfealy-marks the 
bound of the metre; and being made only by a ſuſpenſion 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never aſſect 
the ſenſe. This'is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final pauſe or ſtop of ſuſpenſion. It alſo pre- 
vents that monotony, that ſameneſs of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleaſing to a rude, is diſguſting to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pauſe has no peculiar note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and 
is as various as the ſenſe. 

It is the final pauſe which alone, on many occaſions, 
marks the difference between proſe and verſe ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few 
poetical lines. 


« Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bulden tree, whoſe mortal taſte brought death into the 
world, and all our woe, with loſs of Eden, till one greater 
man reftore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, ſing, heavenly 


muſe!“ 


A ſtranger to the poem would not eaſily difcover that 
this was verſe; but would take it for poetical proſe. By 
properly adjuſting the'final pauſe, we ſhall reſtore the paſ- 
lace to its true ſtate of verſe, 


Of man's firſt diſobedience; and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore vs, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 

Sing, heavenly muſe, 


Theſe examples ſhow the neceſſity of reading blank verſe, 
uw ſuch a manner, as to make every line ſenſible to the ear : 


Ls 
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for, what is the uſe of melody, or for what end has the 
poet compoſed in verſe, if, in reading his lines, we ſuppreſ; 
his numbers, by omitting the final pauſe; and degrade 
them, by our pronunciation, into mere proſe? 
The cæſura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or fixth 


ſyllable of heroic verſe. 
On the fourth ſyllable, or at the end of the ſecond foot: as, 


The ſilver eel” in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp” in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. 


On the fifth ſyllable, or in the middle of the third foot: as, 
Round broken columns” claſping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin” ſtalk'd the ſtately hind. 


On the ſixth ſyllable, or at the end of the third foot: as, 


Oh ſay what ſtranger cauſe” yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle” rejett a lord? 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two czſuras: 


as 
: Outſtretch'd he lay“ on the cold ground" and oft” 
Look'd up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well ſuited to t 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing ſemi-pauſes, 
which divide the line into four pauſes. This ſemi-pauſe 
may be called a demi-ceſura. | bi 
The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 2 
Glows' while he reads” but trembles as he writes. a 
| Reaſon! the card” but paſsion is the gale, * 
Rides in the whirlwind” and dire&s the ſtorm. lod 
tur 
Of Melody, Harmony, and Expreſſion. foo 


Having ſhown the general nature of feet and pauſes, the 
conſtituent parts of verſe, we ſhall now point out, more 
particularly, their uſe and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and èxpreſsion, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a plealing 
effe& produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 


le 
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conſtituent parts of verſe, according to the laws of meafure 
and movement. By harmony, an effe&t produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a verſe with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
proportion between them. By expreſsion, ſuch a choice 
and arrangement of the conſtituent parts of verſe, as ferve 
to enforce and illuſtrate the thought, or the ſentiment. 

We ſhall conſider each of theſe three objects in verſifica- 
tion, both with reſpect to the feet, and the pauſes, 

Iſt, with regard to melody. 

Frem the examples which we have given of verſes com- 
poſed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a conſider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verſes made up of pure lambies have 


an excellent melody. 


That the final and cæſural pauſes contribute to melody, 


cannot be doubted by any perſon who reviews the inſtances, 


which we have already given of thoſe pauſes. To form 
lines of the firſt melody, the cæſura muſt be at the end of 
the ſecond, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third, 

2d, With reſpect to harmony, 

Verſes compoſed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; 
but as the ſtreſs of the voice, in repeating ſuch verſes, is 
always in the ſame places, that is, on every ſecond ſyllable, 
ſuch a uniformity would diſguſt the ear ina long ſucceſsion ; 
and therefore fuch changes were ſought for, as might in- 
troduce the pleaſure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody ; or even contribute to its improvement. Of this na- 
ture, was the introduction of the Trochee, to form the firſt 
ſoot of an heroic verſe: as, 


Favoiirs tö none, t6 all ſhe ſmiles Extends, 
Oft ſhe rejècts, but never once offends, 


Each of theſe lines begins with a Trochee; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following line 
of the ſame movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 


All cheſe our notions vain, ſees and derides, 
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The next change admitted for the ſake of variety, with- 
dut prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
and Spondees ; in which, two impreſsions in the one foot, 
make up for the want of one in the other; and two long 
ſyllables compenſuate two ſhort ones, To as to make the ſum 
of the quantity of the two ſeet, equal to two Iambics. 
On the green bank to look into. the clear 
Smooth lake that o me seem'd another ſky. 
Stood ruPd ſtood vaſt Inf intũde confin'd. 
"The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which many a bard had chaunted many a day. 
In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrachs; 
and three Iambics. 


We have before ſhown that the cæſura improves the me- ˖ 
lody of verſe; and we ſhall now ſpeak of its other more | 
important office, that of being the chief ſource of harmony (; 
in numbers. T 
The firſt and loweſt perception of harmony, by means of 10 


the cæſura, ariſes from comparing two members of the ſame 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be ſeen in © 
the inſtances before mentioned ; becauſe the beauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of theſe divi- 
ſions, is founded in nature; being as one to two—two to 
three—or three to two, 

The next degree ariſes from comparing the members of 
2 couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 


See the bold youth” ſtrain up the threat'ning ſteep, s 

Ruſh thro the thickets" down the valleys ſweep. | . 

ur. 

Here we find the cæſura of the firſt line at the end of the WM 
ſecond foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in tle My 
laſt line. ſpot 


Hang o'er their courſers? heads” with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back” beneath the flying ſteed. 


f 
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In this couplet, the cæſura is at the end of the third foot, 

in the firft line ; and of the ſecond, in the latter line. 
The next perception of harmony ariſes from compariag 
a greater number of lines, aud obſerving the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in 2. 805 of fimilarity 
and diverſity: as, 

Thy foreſts Windſor” and thy green retreats, 

At once the monarch's” and the muſc's ſeats, 

Invite my lays.” Be preſent Sylvan maids, 

Unlock your ſprings and open all your ſhades, 


Not half ſo ſwift” the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle” cleaves the liquid ſæy; 

Not half ſo ſwiftly” the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds” he drives the trembling doves. 


In this way, the compariſon of lines varioufly appor- 
tioned by the different ſeats of the three eſuras, may be 
the ſource of a great variety of harmony, conſiſtent with 
the fineſt melody. This is ſtill increaſed by the introduc- 
tion of two cæſuras, and much more by that of ſemi- pauſes. 
The femi-pauſes double every where the terms of compari- 
ſon; give a more diſtinct view of the whole and the parts; 
altord new proportions of meaſurement, and an ampler 
ſcope for diverſity and equality, thoſe ſources of beauty in 
harmony. 

Warms' in the ſan” refreſhes in the breeze, 

Glows' in the ſtars and bloſsoins in the trees; 

Lives through all life" extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided” operates urſpent, 
Id. The laſt object in verfification regards expreſsion. 

WM hen men expreſs their ſentiments by words, they na- 
(urally fall into that ſort of movement of the voice, which 
is conſonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind; 
and the dactylic or anapæſtic, the trochaic, iambic, or 
ſ[pondaic, prevails even in common difcourſe, according to 

{te different nature of the ſentiments expreſsed. To imi- 
ate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 


L 
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ſemipede. 
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the artificial compoſition of verſe, muſt take care to make 
the movement correſpond to the ſentiment, by the proper 
uſe of the ſeveral kinds of feet: and this is the firſt and 
moſt general ſource of expreſsion in numbers. : 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauſes, may 
be peculiarly expreſsive of particular operations and ſenti- 
ments, will ſufficiently appear to the learner, by a few ſelect 


examples under each of thoſe heads. 


In the following inſtance, the vaſt dimenſions of Satan 


are ſhown by an uncommon ſucceſsion of long ſyllables, 
which detain us to ſurvey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 


poſture, * 
So ſtretch'd oat huge in length the arch fiend lay. 
The next example affords inſtances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when ſucceeded by an lambus, 


- and ſheer within 


Lights 6n his feet: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe intò the fold, 


The Trochee which begins the line ſhows Satan in the 
act of lighting: the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
Lights 6n his feet.” 

The ſame artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us ſee the wolf—leap o'er tht fence. —But as the mere 
act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumſtance 
to be attended to, but alſo the facility with which it 1s 
done, this is ſtrongly marked, not only by the ſmooth foot 
which follows“ with eafe”—itſelf very expreſsive, but 
likewiſe by a Phyrrhic preceding the laſt ſoot “ into the 
fold“ which indeed carries the wolf“ with cafe into-the 
fold.” 

The following inſtances ſhow the eſſects produced by 
cæſuras, ſo placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions ; ſuch as that after the firſt, and before the laſ 


— thus with the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day" nor the ſweet approach of even or morn, 
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Here the cæſura after the firſt ſemipede Day, ſtops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impreſses the imagination with 
the greatneſs of his loſs, the loſs of ſight. 


No ſooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
Loud” as from numbers without number” yet 
As from bleſt voices uttering oy. 


There is ſomething very ſtriking in this uncommon cæ- 
ſura, which ſuddenly ſtops the reader, to reflect on the im- 
portance of a particular word. 

We ſhall cloſe the ſubject with an example containing 
the united powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained. 

Dire wis the töſsing' deep the grõans“ Deſpair” 
Tended the sick" buſieſt from couch to couch? 
And over them triümphänt death” His dart” 
Shook” bitt delay'd tö ſixike. 


Many of the rules and obſervations reſpecting Proſody, 
are taken from © Sheridan's Art of Reading ;” to which book 
the Compiler refers the ingenious ſtudent, for more exten- 
five information on the ſubject. 


OF PUNCTUATION *. 


PUNCTUATION is the art of dividing a written 
compoſition into ſentences, or parts of ſentences, 
by points or ſtops, for the purpoſe of marking the 


— 


* As punQuation is intended to aid the ſenſe, and the pro- 
nunciation of a ſentence, it might, perhaps, have been diſcuſsed 
under the article of Syntax, or of Proſody: but the extent and 
importance of the ſubject, as well as the grammatical knowledge 
which it preſuppoſes, ſeem to warrant us in preferring to make 
it a diſtin and ſubſequent article, 
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different pauſes which the ſenſe, and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma repreſents the ſhorteſt pauſe ; the 
Semicolon, a pauſe double that of the comma; the 
Colon, double that of the ſemicolon ; and the Pe- 


riod, double that of the colon. 


. The preciſe quantity or duration of each pauſe, cannot 
be defined; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
ſame compoſition may be rehearſed in a. quicker or a 
ſlower time; but the proportion between the pauſes ſhould 
be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we muſt diſtinguiſi between an imper- 
fect phraſe, a fimple ſentence, and a compound ſentence. 

An imperfe& phraſe contains no aſsertion, or does not 
amount to a propoſition or ſentence: as, © Therefore; 

in haſte; ſtudious of praiſe.” 

A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubject, and one finite 
verb, expreſsed or implied: as, © Temperance preſerves 

. health.” 

A compound ſentence has more than one ſubject, or one 
finite verb, either expreſsed or underſtood: or it conſiſis of 
two or more ſimple ſentences connected together: as, 
t Good nature mends and beautifies all objects; © Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debaſes them.“ 

In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb, or either of 
them, may be accompanied with ſeveral adjuncts: as, the 
object, the end, the circumſtance of time, place, manner, 
and the like: and the ſubject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by 
being connected with ſomething which is connected with 
ſome other, and ſo on: as, The mind, unoccupied with 


uſeful knowledge, becomes a magazineof trifles and follies,” 


RULE 1. With reſpect to a fimple ſentence, the ſeveral 
words of which it conſiſts have ſo near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requiſite, except a 
full ſtop at the end of it: as, The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wiſdom.” “ Every part of matter ſwarms 
with living creatures.” | 

A ſimple ſentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative caſe is accompanied with inſeparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pauſe immediately before the verb: 
as, © The good taſte of the preſent age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the Engliſh language: 10 
be totally indifferent to praiſe or cenſure, is a real defect in 
character.” | 


RULE 11. When the-connexion of the difſerent parts of a 
ſimple ſentence is interrupted by an imperfect phraſe, a 
comma is uſually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end, of this phraſe: as, I remember, wil: graiitude, 
his goodneſs to me;” „His work is, in many reſpects, very 
imperſect: it is, Mereſore, not much approved,” But when 
theſe interruptions are ſlight or unimportant, the comma is 
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CHAPTER, I. 


Of the Comma. 


better omitted: as, Flattery is certainly pernicious ;”* 
« There is /arely a pleaſure in beneficence.“ 


In the generality of compound ſentences, there is fre- 
quent occaſion for commas: as will appear from the fol- 
lowing view. of the diiferent occaſions to which they are 


RvuLE 11. When two or more nouns occur in the ſame 
conſtruction, they are parted by a comma; as, © Reaſon, 
virtue, anſwer one great aim ;” “ The huthand, wife, and 
children, were gone;” “„ They took away their furniture, 
clothes, and fiock in trade;” “ He is alternately ſup- 
ported by his father, his uncle, and bis elder brother,” 
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From this rule there is moſily an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction: as, 
« Virtue and vice form a ſtrong contraft to each other ;” 
« Libertines call religion bigotry or ſuperſtition j? © There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wiſdom and folly.” But if the parts connected 
are not ſhort, a comma may be inſerted, though the con- 
junction is expreſsed : as, © Romances may be said to be 
miſerable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil; 
Intemperance deſtroys the ſtrength of our _ and 
the vigour of our minds.“ 


RuLe rv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the 
ſame ſubſtantive are likewise separated by commas: as, 
Plain, honest truth wants no artificial covering;” 
* David was a brave, wiſe, and pious man;” “ The most 
innocent pleaſures are the ſweeteſt; the moſt rational, the 
moſt affecting, and the moſt laſting.” 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not ſeparated by a comma: as, © True worth 
is modeſt and retired ;” “ Truth is fair and artleſs, fimple 
and fincere, uniform and conſiſtent ;” © We muſt be wiſe or 
fooliſh; there is no medium.” 


RULE v. Two or more verbs, having the ſame nomina- 
tive caſe, and immediately following one another, are alſo 
ſeparated by commas: as, Virtue ſupports in adverſity, 
moderates in proſperity:“ * In a letter, we may adviſe, 
exhort, comſort, requeſt, and diſcuſs.“ 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule: as, The fiudy of natural 
| hiſtory expands and elevates the mind ;? “ Whether we 
eat or drink, labour or ſleep, we ſhould be moderate.” 

Two or more participles are ſubject to a ſimilar rule and 
exception: as, A man, fearing, ſerving, and loving his 
Creator ;” “ He was happy in being loved, eſteemed, and 
reſpected ;” By being admired and flattered, we are often 
corrupted, * 
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RULE vi. Two or more adverbs immediately ſucceeding 
one another, muſt be ſeparated by commas : as,“ We are 
ſearfully, wonderfully framed ;” «© Succeſs generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, ſteadily, and vigorouſly, in what 
we undertake.” 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma: as, Some men fin delibe- 
rately and preſumptuouſly ;”? „There is no middle fiate ; 
ve mult live virtuouſly or vitiouſly.” 


RULE vn. When participles are followed by ſomething 
that depends on them, they are generally ſeparated from 
the reſt of the ſentence by a comma: as, “ The king, ap- 
proving the plan, put it in execution;” His talents, 


formed for great enterpriſes, could not fail of rendering him 


conſpicuous ;” * All mankind compoſe one family, afem- 
bled under the eye of one common Father.” 


RULE VIII. When a conjunction is divided by a phraſe 
or ſentence from the verb to which it belongs, ſuch inter- 
vening phraſe has uſually a comma at each extremity : as, 
They ſet out early, and, before the cloſe of the day, ar- 
rived at the deſtined place.” 


RULE IX, Expreſsions in a direct addrefs, are ſeparated 


from the reſt of the ſentence by commas : as, My ſon, 
give me thy heart;” © I am obliged to you, my friends, 
for your many favours, 


RULE x. The caſe abſolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
ſolute; are ſeparated by commas from the body of the ſen- 
tence : as, © His father dying, he ſucceeded to the eſtate ;” 
At length, their miniſtry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in peace;” “ To confeſs the truth, I 
was much in fault,” 


RULE X1. Nouns in appoſition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the fame caſe, by way of explication or il- 
luſtration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are ſet off by 
commas; as, © Paul, the apoſile of the Gentiles, was emi- 


oa 
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nent for his zeal and knowledge ;” „ The, butterfly, child 
of the ſummer, tlutters in the ſun.” : 

But if ſuch nouns are ſingle, or only form a proper vame, 
they are not divided: as, Paul the apoſile;” The Em- 
perour Antoninus wrote an excellent book,” _ 


RULE x11. Simple members of ſentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the moſt part diftinguiſhed by a 


comma: as, © 4s the hart panteth after the water brooks, 


fo doth my foul pant after thee;” © Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a ſtalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

If the members in comparative ſentences are ſhort, the 
comma is in general better omitted: as, How much 
better is it to get wiſdom than gold!“ © Mankind act 
o/tener from caprice than reaſon,” 


 RVLEX111. When words are placed in oppoſition to 


each other, or with ſome marked variety, * 3 to 
be Deen by a comma: as, 


he* deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
3 without rage without Oerflowing, full. 


“Good men, in this frail, imperſect ſtate, are often found, 
not only in union with, but in oppoſttion to, the views and 
conduct of one another.” 

Sometimes, when the word with which the laſt prepo6- 
tion agrees, is ſingle, it 1s better to amit the comma before 
it: as, © Many fiates were in alliance with, and under the 
protection of Rome.” 

The fame rule ant feftrition muſt be applied when two 


or more nouns refer to the fame prepoſition: as, © He was 


compoſed both under the threatening, and at the approach, 
of a cruel and lingering death;“ „Ie was not only the 
Xing, but the father of his people.” 


RULE XIV. A remarkable expreſsion, or a ſhort obſerva- 
tion, ſomewhat in the manner of a quiotation, may be pro- 
perly marked with a comma: as,“ It hurts a man's pride 
to ſay, I do net know; ** * calls lying, the vice at 
Haves. 
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RULE XV. Relative pronouns are connectixe words, and 
generally admit a comma before them: as, “ He preachey 
ſublimely, who lives a ſober, righteous, and pious life 37 
« There is no charm in the female ſex, which can ſupply 
the place of virtue.” 

But when two members are cloſely connected by a rela- 
tive, reſtraining the general notion of the antecedent to a 
particular ſenſe, the comma ſhould be omitted: as, © A man 
who is of a detracting ſpitit, will miſconſtrue the moſt inno- 
cent words that can be put together.” 

In this example, the aſsertion is not of © a man in gene- 
ral,” but of “ a man who is of a detracting ſpirit ;” and 
therefore they thould not be ſeparated, 

This rule applies equally to cafes in which the relative 
is not expreſsed, but underſtood: as, © It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived ftrength.” 
his ſentiment, habitual and ſtrong, influenced his whole 
conduct.“ In both of theſe examples, the relative and. 
verb which was, are underſtood; 


RULE XVI. A ſimple member of a ſentence, contained: 
within another, or following another, mult be diſtiuguiſhed 
by the comma: as, “Very often, while we are complain- - 
ing of the-vanity and the evils of human life, we make that, 
vanity, and we increaſe thoſe evils.“ 

If, however, the members ſucceeding each other be very 
cloſely connected, the comma is unneceſsary: as, Reve- 
ation has informed us in what manner our apoſtacy aroſc.“ 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
l-pendence, and ſucceeding one another, are alſo divided. 
hy commas: as, © To relieve the indigeat, to comfort the 

«Micted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deſer vi ing, | 

- 4 humane and noble employment.” 


RULE xvit. When the verb 40 be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by trauſpoſition, . might be 
nude the nominative caſe to it, the former is generally ſe- 
parated ſrom the latter verb, by a comma: a8, The wott - 

15 
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obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all aſsociations with 
bad men.” * The firſt and moſt obvious remedy againſt 
the infection, is, to withdraw from all aſsociations with bad 
men.“ | | 


- RULE xv11t. When adjuncts or circumſtances are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be ſet off by commas + as, © Virtue muſt 
be formed and ſupported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions.“ | 

Vices, like ſhadows, towards the evening of life, grow 
great and monſtrous.” Our intereſis are interwoven by 
threads innumerable ;” “ by threads innumerable, our in- 
tereſis are interwoven.” 


RULE xix. Where a verb is underſtood, a comma may 


often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, which, 


beſides compriſing ſome of the preceding rules, will apply 
to many caſes. not determined by any of them: as,“ From 
law ariſes ſecurity ; from ſecurity, curioſity ; from curioſity, 
knowledge.” In this example, the verb “ ariſes” is under- 
ſtood before “ curioſity” and“ knowledge; at which words 
a conſiderable pauſe is neceſsary. 


RULE xx. The words, nay, /o, hence, again, firſt, ſe- 
condly, formerly, now, laſily, once more, above all, on the 
contrary, jn the next place, in ſhort, and all other words and 
phraſes of the ſame kind, muſt be generally ſeparated from 
the context by a comma: as, © Remember thy. beſt and 
firſt friend ; formerly, the ſupporter of thy infancy, and the 
guide of thy childhood; now, the guardian of thy youth, 
and the hope of thy coming years.” „He feared want; 
hence, he over-valued riches.” “This conduct may heal 
the difference; nay, it may conſtantly preyent any in 
future,” . - 

« Finally, I ſhall only repeat what has been often juſily 
aid.” “ 

If the ſpring put forth no bloſsoms, in ſummer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit ; %, if youth be 
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trifled away without improvement, riper years may be con- 
temptible, and old age miſerable,” - 


In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard muſt be paid to the length of the clauſes, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to one another. - An attention to 
the ſenſe of any paſsage, and to the clear, eaſy communi- 
cation of it, will, it is preſumed, with the aid of the pre- 
ceding rules, enable the ſtudent to adjuſt the proper pauſes, 
and the places for inſerting the commas, 


CHAPTER 11, 
Of the Semicotov. 


Tux Semicolon is uſed for dividing a compound ſen- 
tence into two or more parts, not fo cloſely connected as 
thoſe which are ſeparated by a comma, nor yet ſo little de- 


* 


pendent on each other, as thoſe which are diſtinguiſhed by | 


a colon, | | 

The ſemicolon is ſometimes uſed, when the preceding 
member of the ſentence does not of itſelf give a complete 
ſenſe, but depends on the following clauſe; and ſometimes 
when the ſenſe of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one; as in the following inſtances. As 
the defire of approbation, when it works according to rea- 
ſon, improves the amiable part of our ſpecies in every thing 
that is laudable; ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, 
when it is governed by vanity and folly.” 

Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 


worldly affairs, is not what religion requires; nor does it 


even enjoin a great retreat from them.” 

« Straws ſwim upon the ſurface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom.“ 

« Philoſophers aſsert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations; that ſhe has inexhauſtible treaſures in reſerve; 
that knowledge will always be progreſsive; and that all 


ſuture generations will continue to make diſcoveries, of 


which we have not the leaſt idea,” 


L 6 
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CHAPTER 111. 
e Cotov. 


Tax Colon is uſed to divide a ſentence into two or more 
parts, leſs connected than thoſe which are ſeparated by a 
ſemicolon ; but not ſo independent as ſeparate diftind ſen- 
tences. 5 g 
The colon may be properly applied in the three following 

caſes. | 
1. When a member of a ſentence is complete in itſelſ, 
but followed by ſome. ſupplemental remark, or further il- 
luſtration of the ſubject: as,“ Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herſelf from the conſequenees of guilt : the goſpel 
reveals the plan of Divine interpoſition and aid.“ © Na- 
{ure conſeſsed ſome atonement to be neceſsary: the goſpel 
diſcovers that the necefsary atonement is made.” ; 
2. When ſeveral ſemicolons have preceded, and a ſtill 
greater pauſe is neceſsary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding ſentiment : as, A divine legiſlator, uttering 
his voice from heaven ; an almighty governour, ſtretching 
-forth his arm to puniſh or reward; informing us of perpe- 
tual reſt prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig- 
nation and wrath awaiting the wicked: theſe are the con- 
fiderations which over-awe the world, which ſupport inte- 
grity, and check guilt.” 
3. The colon is commonly uſed when an example, a 
quotation, or a ſpeech is introduced: as,“ The Scriptures 
give us an amiable repreſentation of the Deity, in theſe 
words: God is love.“ © He was often heard to fay: 
© I have done with the world, and am willing to leave it.” 
The propriety of uſing a colon, or ſemicolon, is ſome- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expreſsed, or not 
expreſsed: as, Do not flatter yourſelves with the hope 
of perſect happineſs : there is no ſuch thing in the world.” 
Vo not flatter yourſelves with the hope of perſect happi- 
neſs; /or there is no ſuch thing in the world.“ 
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CHAPTER TV. 
Of the PERIOD. 


Wxrex a ſentence is ſo complete and independent, as not 
to be connected in conſtruction with the following ſentence, 
it is marked with a Period. | 

Some ſentences are independent of each other, both in 
their ſenſe and conſtruction: as, © Fear God. Honour the 
king. Have charity towards all men.” Others are inde- 
pendent only in their grammatical conſtruction : as,“ The 
Supreme Being changes not, either in his deſire to promote 
our happineſs, or in the plan of his adminiſtration. One- 
light always ſhines upoa us from above. One clear and 
direct path is always pointed out to man.“ 

A period may ſometimes be admitted between two ſen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copu- 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the ſenſe 
and ſtructure of ſentences: as, © Recreations, though they 
be of an innocent kind, require ſteady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But ſuch as are 
of an irregular and vitious nature, are not to governed, 
but to be banithed from every welkregulated mind.” 

« He who lifts himſelf up to the obſervation and notice 
of the world, is of all men, the leaſt likely to avoid cenſure, 
For he draws upon himſelf a thouſand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inſpect him in every part.” 

The period ſhould be uſed after every abbreviated word: 
as, M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S.“ &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of the Dasn, Notes of INTERROGATION, arid EXCLAM 4- 
TION, Sc. 


THE DASH. 


Tux Daſh, though often uſed improperly by haſty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the ſentence breaks off abruptly ; where a ſignificant 
pauſe is required; or where there is an unexpected turn in 
the ſentiment: as, © If thou art he, ſo much reſpected 
once—but, oh! how fallen! how degraded!” “ If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ;—if promoting tle 
welfare of mankind around us ;—if ſecuring our own hap- 


pineſs are objects of the higheſt moment: then we are 


loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte- 
reſis of religion and virtue.“ 


« Here lies the great Falſe marble, where ? 
Nothing but ſordid duſt lies here.“ 


Beſides the points which mark the pauſes in diſcourſe, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correſpondence to the ſenſe. "Theſe are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 
The exclamation point, ! 
The Parentheſis, () 


INTERROGATION. 


A Note of Interrogation is uſed at the end of an interro- 
gative ſentence; that is, when a queſtion is aſked : as, 
«+ Who will accompany me?” “Shall we always be friends?” 

Queſtions which a perſon aſks himſelf in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
„Who adorned the heavens with tuch exquiſite beauty? 
At whoſe command do the n. perform their coultzut 
revolutions?“ 
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A point of interrogation is improper aſter ſentences which 
are not queſtions, but only expreſsions of admiration, or of 
ſome other emotion. | 

Ho many inſtances have we of chaſtity and excel- 
lence in the fair ſex !” 

“With what prudence does the Son of Sirach adviſe us 
in the choice of our companions !” 

A note of interrogation ſhould not be employed, in caſes 
where it is only ſaid a queſtion has been aſked, and where 
the words are not uſed as a queſtion. 

« 'The Cyprians aſked me, why I wept.” 

To give this ſentence the interrogative form, it ſhould be 
expreſsed thus : 

«« 'The Cyprians ſaid to me, Why doſt thou weep?” 


EXCLAMATION. 


The note of Exclamation is applied to expreſsions of 
ſudden emotion, ſurpriſe, joy, grief, &c. and alſo to in- 
vocations or addreſses: as, My friend! this conduct 
amazes me!“ . Bleſs the Lord, O my foul! and forget nat 
all his benefits !” 


« Oh ! had we both our humble tate maintain'd, 
% And ſafe in peace and poverty remain'd!“ 


« Hear-me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindneſs is great.” 


It is difficult, in ſome caſes, to diſtinguiſh between an 
interrogative and exclamatory ſentence ; but a ſentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expreſsed, and no 
auſwer either expected or implied, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation: as, How much 
vanity in the purſuits of men!“ © Who can ſufficiently ex- 
preſs the goodneſs of our Creator!“ What is more amiable - 
than virtue !” 8 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reſpect to a ſemicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
uſe may require, They mark an elevation of the voice. 
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The utility of the points of Interrogation and Excla na- 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
meaning is ſignified and diſcriminated ſolely by the points. 

« What condeſcenſion!“ 
What condeſcenſion?“ 


How great was the ſacrifice!” _ 
« How great was the ſacrifice?“ 


PARENTA ESIS. 


A Parentheſis is a clauſe containing ſome neceſsary inſor- 
mation, or uſeful remark, introduced into the body of a 
ſentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without iu- 
juring the conſtruction: as, 


% Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
„ Virtue alone is happineſs below.“ 


« And was the ranſom paid? It was; arid paid 
« (What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee.” 


To gain a poſthumous reputation, is to fave four or 
five letters (for what is a name befides?) from oblivion.” 
„Kno ye not, brethren, (for I ſpeak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
Jong as he liveth?” 

If the incidental clauſe be ſhort, or perfectly coincide 
with the reſt of the ſentence, it is not proper to uſe the 
parenthetical characters. 'The following inftances are there- 
fore improper uſes of the parentheſis. Speak you (who 
ſaw) his wonders in the deep.” “ Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is moſt probably inha- 
bited.” „He found them aſleep again; (for their eyes 
were heavy j) neither knew they what to anſwer him.“ 

The parentheſis marks a moderate depreſsion of the voice, 
and may be accompanied with every point which the ſenſe 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitted. 
It ought to terminate with the ſame kind of ſtop which the 
member tae, that precedes it; and to contain that ſtop 
within the parenthetical marks, 
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There are other characters, which are frequently made 
uſe of in compoſition, and which may be explained in this 
place, viz. | 

An Apoſtrophe, marked thus * is uſed to abbreviate or 
ſhorten a word: as, tis for it is; tho' for though; een for 
even ; judg'd for judged. Its chief uſe is to ſhow the geni- 
tive caſe of nouns: as, A man's property; a woman's 
ornament,” 

A Caret, marked thus, is placed where ſome word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and inſerted over the line. 
This mark is alſo called a circumflex, when placed over 
ſome vowel of a word to denote a long ſyllable: as, 
« Euphrates.” 

A Hyphen - is employed in connecting compounded 
words; as, “ Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exiſtence, ſelſ- love, 
to-morrow,” 

It is alſo uſed when a werd is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, aud the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this cafe, it is 
placed at the end of the firſt line, not at the beginning of 
the ſecond, A 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ': as, © Fincy.” The 
Grave, thus“: as, Favour.” 

In Engliſh, the Accentual marks are chieſly uſed in ſpell- 
ing books and dictionaries, to mark the ſyllables which re- 
quire a particular ſtreſs of the voice in pronunciation. 

The ſtreſs is laid on long and ſhort ſyllables indiſcrimi- 
nately. In order to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 
ſome writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
former, and the acute on the latter, in this manner: Mi- 
nor, mineral, lively, Hved, rival, river.“ 

Ihe proper mark to diſtinguiſh a long ſyllable, is this -: 
as, “ Roſy :” and a ſhort one this O: as, “ Folly,” This 
laſt mark is called a breve. 

A Diarzfis, thus marked , conſiſts of two points placed 
over one of the two yowels that would otherwiſe make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two ſyllables : as, Ce- 
«lor, coadjutor, aerial.” 
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A Section, marked thus 8, is the diviſion of a difcourſe 
or chapter into leſs parts or portions. 

A Paragraph J denotes the beginning of a new ſubject, 
or a ſentence-not connected with the foregoing. This cha- 
racter is Chiefly uſed in the Old and New Teſtament. 

A Quotation ”. Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phraſe-or paſsage, which is 
quoted or tranſcribed from the ſpeaker or author in his 
own words; and two commas-in their direct poſition, are 
placed at the concluſion : as, 

«© The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.“ 

Crotchets or Brackets [] ſerve to incloſe a word or ſen- 
tence, which is to be explained in a note, or the explana- 
tion itſelf, or a word or ſentence which is intended to ſup- 
pty ſome deficiency, or to rectify ſome miſtake. 

An Index or Hand points out a remarkable paſsage, 
or ſomething that requires particular attention. 

A Brace : is uſed in poetry, at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the ſame rhyme. 
Braces are alſo uſed to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are introduced to proyynt a repe- 
tition in writing or printing. | 

An Aſteriſk, or little ſtar “, directs the reader to ſome 
note in the margin, or at the — of the page. Two or 
three aſteriſks generally denote the omiſsion of ſome letters 
in a word, or of ſome bold or indelicate expreſsion, or ſome 
deſect in the manuſcript. 

An Ellipſis — is alſo uſed, when ſome letters in a word, 
or ſome words in a verſe, are omitted: as, The k—g,” 
for © the king.” 

An Obeliſk, which is marked thus +, and Parallels thus“, 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
uſed as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 


PARAGRAPHS. 

Ir may not be improper to inſert, in this place, a few ge- 
neral directions reſpecting the diviſion of a-written compo- 
Gtion into paragraphs, 
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Different ſubjects, unleſs they be very ſhort, or very nu- 
merous in ſmall compaſs, fhould be ſeparated inte para- 
graphs. 

When one ſubject is continued to a conſiderable length, 
the larger diviſions of it ſhould be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effeR, to form the breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at ſentiments of the moſt weight, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premiſes, and<onclufions of a ſubject, ſome- 
times naturally point out the ſeparations into paragraphs ; 
and each of theſe, when of great length, will again require 
ſubdiviſions at their moſt diſtinctive parts. 

In caſes which, require a connected ſubje& to be formed 
into ſeveral paragraphs, a ſuitable turn of expreſsion, exhi- 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to the diviſion. 


DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE VSE OF CAPITAL 


Ir was formerly the cuſtom to begin every noun with a 
capital; but as this practice was troubleſome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confuſed appearance, it 
has been diſcontinued. It is, however, very proper to be- 
gin with a capital, 

1. The firſt word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The firſt word after a period; and, if the two ſentences 
be totally independent, after a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamation. c 5 

But if a number of interrogative orexclamatory ſentences 
are thrown into one general group; or if the conſtruction of 
the latter ſentences depends on the former, all of them, 
except the firſt, may begin with a ſinall letter: as, © How 
long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love ſimplicity? and the 
ſcorners delight in their ſcorning? and fools hate know- 
ledge?” ce Alas! how different! yet how like the ſame!” 

3. The appellations of the Deity: as, © God, Jehovah, 
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the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Meſsiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names of perſons, places, ſtrects, mountains, 
rivers, ſhips: as, « George, Vork, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorſe.” | 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places: 
as, Grecian, Roman, Engliſh, French, Italian.“ 

6. Words of particular importance: as, the Reforma- 
tion, the Reſtoration, the Rerglution,” 

7. Thefirſt word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form : as, © Always remember this 
ancient maxim: Know thyſelf,” © Our great Lawygiver 
ſays, Take up thy croſs daily, and ſollow me.“ But 
when a quotation is brought in obliquely aſter a comma, a 
capital is unneceſſary : as, Solomon obſerves, * that pride 
goes before deſtruction.” ” 

The firſt word of an example may alſo very properly be- 
gin with a capital: as, “ Temptation proves our virtue.” 

8. Every ſubſtantive and principal word in the titles of 
books: as, © Johnſon's Dictionary of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage? © Thomſon's Seafons ;? © Rollin's Ancient 
Hiſtory,” 

9. The firſt word of every line in poetry. 
10. The pronoun J, and the interjection O! are written 
in capitals: as, I write;” © Hear, O earth!” 


Other words, beſides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal ſubject of the compoſition, 
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RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR PROMOTING PERSPI- 
CUITY AND ACCURACY IN WRITING, | 


P ERSPICUITY is the fundamental quality of ſtyle; a 
quality fo eſſential in every kind of writing, that for the 
want of it nothing can atone. It is not to be conſidered as 
merely a ſort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. 
It has higher merit: it is a degree of poſitive beauty. We 
are pleaſed with an author, and confider him as deſerving 
praiſe, ho frees us from all fatigue of ſearching for his 
meaning; who carries us through his ſubject without any 
embarraſsment or confuſion ; whoſe ſtyle flows always like 
a limpid ſtream, through which we ſee to the very bottom. 

The ſtudy of perſpicuity and accuracy of expreſsion con- 
ſiſts of two parts; and requires attention, firſt, to Single 
Words and Phraſes; and then, to the Con/truction of Sen- 


lences. 
PART L 


Of PersPIcuiTY and Accuracy of EXPRESSION, with reſhe#t 
to ſingle Words and Phraſes. | 


THrEesE qualities of ſtyle, conſidered with regard to words 
and phraſes, require the following properties: PURITY, 
PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 


CHAPTER I, 
-Of PuRrITr. 


PurITY of ſtyle conſiſts in the uſe of ſuch words, and 
ſuch conſtructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
which we ſpeak; in oppoſition to words and phraſes that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, 
obſolete, new-coined, or uſed without proper authority. 
All ſuch words and phraſes as the following, ſhould be 
avoided : Quoth he; I uit not; erewhile; beheſt ; ſelfsame ; 
dlicateſse, for delicacy ; politeſse, for politeneſs ; hawteur, 
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for haughtineſs ; incumberment, connexity, martyriſed, for 
encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

The introduction of foreign-and learned words, unleſs 
where neceſsity requires them, ſhould never be admitted 
into our cempoſition. Barren languages may need ſuch 
aſsiſtance, but ours is not one of theſe. A multitude of 
Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On ſome occaſions, they give an ap- 


pearance of elevation and dignity to ſtyle; but they often - 


render it firff aud apparently forced. In general, a plain, 
native ſtyle, is not only more intelligible to all readers, but by 
a proper management of words, it can be made equally firoug 
and expressive with this Latiuiſed Engliſh, or any foreigu 
idioms, 


0 


CHAPTER IT, 
Of ProPRIETY. 


ProPRIETY of language is the ſelection of ſuch words as 
the beſt uſage has appropriated to thoſe ideas, which we 
intend to expreſs by them; in oppoſition to low expreſsions, 
and to words and phraſes which would be leſs ſigniticant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 


is, it may all be ſtrictly Engliſh, without Seotticifms or 


Galliciſms, or ungrammatical irregular expreſsions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheleſs, be deficient in propriety : for 
the words may be ill choſen, not adapted to the ſubject, 
nor fully expreſsive of the author's ſenſe. 

To preſerve propriety, therefore, in our words and phraſes, 
we muſt avoid {ow expreſitons; ſupply words that are want- 
ing; be careful not to % the ſame word in different ſenſes; 
avoid the inqudicious uſe of technical phraſes, equivocal or 
ambiguous words, unintelligible expreſsions, and all ſuch 
words and phraſes as are not adapted to our meaning, 


1. Avoid low expreſsions : ſuch as, Topſy turvy, hurly 
burly, pellmell; having a month's mind for a thing; cur- 
Tying favour with a perſon; dancing attendance on the 
great,“ &c. 

« Meantime the Britons, leſt to ſhiſt for themſelves, were 
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forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.” The phraſe 
« left to ſhift for themſelves,” is a rather low phraſe, and too 
mach in the familiar ſtyle to be proper in a grave treatiſe. - 

2. Supply words that are wanting. © Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itſelf, as much as 
a ſavage is a happier ſtate of life than a ſlave at the oar:“ 
It ſhould have been, “ as much as the Fate of a ſavage is 
happier than tat of a flave at the oar.” © He has not 
treated this ſubject liberally, by the views of others as well 
as his own :” © By adverting to the views of others,” would 
have been better. © This generous aQion greatly increaſed 
his former ſervices:” it ſhould have been, © greatly in- 
creaſed the merit of his former ſervices.” * By the plea- 
ſures of the imagination or fancy (which I ſhall uſe pro- 
miſcuouſly) I here mean,” &c. This paſxage ought to 
have had the word © terms” ſupplied, which would have 
made it correct: Zerms which I ſhall uſe promiſcuouſly.” 

It may be proper in this place to obſerve, that articles 
and prepoſitions are ſometimes improperly omitted; as in 
the following inſtances: “ How immenſe the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane!” © Death is the common lot 
of all; of good men and bad.“ They ſhould have had the 
article and prepoſition repeated: How immenſe the dit- 
ſerence between the pious and the profane?” © Death is 
the common lot of all; of good men and of bad.“ | 

The repetition of articles and prepoſitions is proper, when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we ſpeak, as 
diſlizguiſhed from each other, or in contraſt; and when we 
viſh that the reader's attention. ſhould reſt on that diſtinc- 
tion: as,“ Our fight is at once e moſt delightful, and te 
molt uſeful of all our ſeuſes. 

3. In the ſame ſentence, be careſul not to uſe the ſame word 
too frequently, nor in different ſenſes.” One may have 
an air which proceeds from a juſt ſufficiency and knou- 
ledge of the matter before him, which may naturally pro- 
duce ſome motions of his head and body, «/ich might be- 
come the bench better than the bar.“ 

M 
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The pronoun which is here thrice uſed, in ſuch a manner 
as to throw obſcurity over the ſentence: 

* Gregory favoured the undertaking, ſor no other reaſon 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend,” It ſhould have been, “ reſembled his friend.” 

Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man: 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are bleſsed, and 


the poor ſupplied.” In this fentence, the word « charity” 


is improperly uſed in two different fenſes; for the 
higheſt benevolence, and for almſgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious uſe of technical terms, To in- 
form thoſe who do not underſtand ſea-phraſes, that © We 
tacked to the larboard, and ſtood off to ſea, would be ex- 
preſsing ourſelves very obſcurely. Technical phraſes not 
being in current uſe, but only the peculiar diale& of a par- 


ticular clafs, we ſhould never uſe them but when we know 


they will be underſtood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
ſentences are exceptionable in this reſpect. As for ſuch 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
Kroy them.” “ have long fince learned to like nothing 
but what you do.” © He aimed at nothing Teſs than the 
crown,” may denote either, © Nothing was leſs aimed at 
by him than the crown,” or,“ Nothing inferior to the 
crown could ſatisſy his ambition.” “I will have mercy, 
and not ſacrifice.” The firſt part of this ſentence, denotes 
« I will exerciſe mercy ;” whereas it is in this place em- 
ployed to fignify, * I require others to exerciſe it.” The 


tranſlation ſhould therefore have been accommodated to 


theſe different meanings. They were both much more 
ancient among the Perſians, than Zoroaſter or Zerduſht.” 
'The or in this ſentence is equivocal. It ſerves either as 2 
copulative to ſynonymous words, or as a disjunctive of 
different things. If, therefore, the ſtudent ſhould not know 
that Zoroaſter and Zerduſht mean the ſame perſon, he will 
miſtake the ſenſe. © The rifing tomb a lofty column bore:” 
And thus the ſon the ſervent fire addreft,” Did the 
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tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb? Did the 
ſon addreſs the fire, or the fire the ſon ? f 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconfiſtent words or phraſes. 
« I have obſerved,” ſays Steele, “that the ſuperiority 
among theſe coffeehouſe politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and faſhion,” This ſentence, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, evidently conveys no meaning. Firſt, it 
is not ſaid whoſe opinion, their own, or that of others: 


Secondly, it is not ſaid what opinion, or of what fort; fa- 


vourable or unfavourable, true or falſe, but in general, “ an 
opinion of gallantry and faſhion,” which contains no de- 
finite expreſsion of any meaning. With the joint afsiſtance 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we ſhall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to fay : © That the 
„rank among theſe politicians was determined by the opi- 


nion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal- 


« lantry and faſhion, that each of them had attained.” 

* This temper of mind,” ſays an author, ſpeaking of 
humility, “keeps our underſtanding tight about us.” 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expreſsion, 
or what it was, is not eaſy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a Tpecious verboſity, amuſ- 
ing his reader with ſynonymous terms and identical propoſi- 
tions, well-turned periods, and high ſounding words; but 
at the fame time, uſing thoſe words fo indefinitely, that the 
reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, or may 
aſſix to them almoſt any meaning he pleaſes. 

If it is aſked,” ſays a late writer, < whence ariſes the 
harmony or beauty of language? what are the rules for 


obtaining it? the anſwer is obvious. Whatever renders a 


period ſweet and pleaſant, makes it alſo graceful. A good 
ear is the gift of nature; it may be much improved, but 
not acquired by art. Whoever is poſseſsed of it, will 
ſcarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of compoſition. Jaſt 
numbers, accurate proportions, a muſical. ſymphouy,. 
magniticent figures, and that decorum which is the reſult 


of all theſe, are uniſon to the human _ 
2 
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The following is a poetical example of the ſame f igna- 
ture, in which there is ſcarcely a glimpſe of meaning, tho 
it was compoſed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
'Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The didpaſon cloſing full in man. 

In general it may, be ſaid, that in writings of this ſtamp, 
we muſt accept of ſound inſtead of ſenſe; being aſsured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we ſhall at leaſt find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reaſon that we paſs over ſuch ſmooth 
language, without ſuſpecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or ſpeak clearly and intelli- 
gibly, two things are eſpecially requiſite : one, that we 


have clear and diſtinct ideas of our ſubject; and the other, 


that our words be approved ſigns of thoſe ideas. That 
perſons who think confuſedly, ſhould expreſs themſelves 
obſcurely, is not to be wondered at; for embarraſsed, ob- 

ſcute, and feeble ſentences, are generally, if not always, the 
reſult of embarraſsed, obſcure, and feeble thought: but that 
perſons of judgment, who are accuſtomed to ſcrutinize their 
ideas, and the ſigniſication of their words, ſhould ſometimes 
write without any meaning, is, at firſt ſight, matter of ad- 
miration, This, however, when further conſidered, ap- 
pears to be an effect derived from the ſame cauſe, indiſtinct- 
neſs of conception, and inattention to the exact import of 
words. The occaſions on which we are moſt apt ſo ſpeak 
and write in this uniatelligible manner, are the three ſol 

lowing. | 
The rf is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric ſtyle, are generally 
diſpoſed to continue it too long, and to purſue it too far. 
They are often mifled by a defire of flouriſhing on the 
ſeveral properties of a metaphor which they have uſhered 
mto the diſcourſe, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are any qualities in the ſubject, to which 
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theſe properties can, with juſtice and perſpicuity, be ap- 
plied. The following inſtance of this fort of writing is from 
an author of conſiderable eminence. © Men muſt acquire 
a very peculiar and firong habit of turning their view 
inward, in order to explore the interior regions and re- 
ceſses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, 
the private ſeats of fancy, and the waſtes and wilderneſses, 
as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this 
obſcure climate.” A moſt wonderful way of telling us, 
that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. The 
author having determined to repreſent the human mind 
under the metaphor of a country, hath revolved in his 
thoughts the various objects which might be found in a 
country, without conſidering whether there are any things 
in the mind properly analogous to theſe, Hence the ſtrauge 
parade he makes with regions and receſses, hollow caverns 
and private ſeats, wafles and wilderneſses, fruitful and culti- 
rated tracts ; words which, though they have a preciſe mean- 
ing as applied to country, have no definite fignification as 
applied to mind. 

The ſecond occaſion of our being apt to write unintel- 
ligibly, is that wherein the terms moſt frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not ſuſſiciently familiariſed. Of theſe 
the inſtances are numberleſs in every tongue; ſuch as, 
Government, church, ſtate, conſtitution, power, legiſlature, 
juriſdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occaſion of unintelligible writing, 
is when the terms employed are very abſtract, and conte- 
quently of very extenſive ſiguification. Thus the word 
lion is more diſtinctly apprehended by the mind than the 
word beaſt, beaſt than animal, and animal than being. 

The 7th and laſtrule for preſerving propriety in our words 
and phraſes, is, io avoid all thoſe which are not adapted to the 
ideas we mean lo communicate ; or which are leſs ſignificant 
than others, of thoſe ideas. He feels any ſorrow that can 
arrive at man;“ better“ happen to man.” The conſcience 
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of approving one's ſelf a benefactor, is the beſt recompenſe 
for being ſo:“ it ſhould have been “ conſciouſneſs,” He 
firmly believed the divine precept, © There is not a ſparrow 
falls to the ground, &c. It ſhould have been “ doctrine.” 

It is but opening the eye, and the ſcene enters.” A 
Seene cannot be ſaid o enter; an actor enters; but a ſcene 
appears, or preſents itſelf. 

« We immediately afsent to the beauty of an a objea, 
without inquiring into the cauſes of it:“ it is proper to ſay, 
that we aſcent to the truth of a propofition ; but it cannot 
10 well be ſaid, that we aſtent to the beauty of an object. 
Acknoutedge would have expreſsed the ſenſe with propriety. 

The ſenſe of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extenſion, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 


except colours.” Fxtenfion and ſhape can, with no pro- 


priety, be called ideas; they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to ſpeak of any ſenſe giving us a no- 
tion of ideas: our ſenſes give us the ideas themſelves. The 
meauing of the ſentence would have been proper and much 
clearer, if the author had expreſsed himfelf thus: The 
fenſe of feeling can, indeed, give us the idea of extenſion, 
figure, and all the other properties of matter, which are 
perceived by the eye, except colours.” 

«« The covetous man never has a ſufficiency ; although he 
has what is enough for nature,” is much inferior to, © The 
covetous man never has enough; * he has what ts 
Sufficient for nature.“ 

A traveller obſerves the moſt ſtriking objects he fees ; a 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ; better thus; 


« A traveller remarks,” &c. ; © A general obſerves,” &e. 


This meaſure enlarged his ſchool, and obliged him to 
increaſe the bnildings;”** It ſhould be“ wcreaſed his 
ſchool; and © enlarge the buildings,” 

He applied a medicine before the poiſon had time to 
work ;” better thus; “ He applied an antidote.” &e, 

The poiſon of a ſuſpicious temper frequently throws 
wut its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach 7? 
better, © throws out its malignant qualities.“ 
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A ſelection of words and phraſes, which are peculiarly 
exprefsive of the ideas we deſign to communicate; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their ſigniſca- 
tion, as is conſiſtent with the nature and the ſcope of the 
diſcourſe ; poſseſses great beauty, and cannot fail to 225 
duce a good eſſect. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of Percrs10v. 


PaEcr8roNn is the third requiſite of perſpicuity with 
teſpect to words and phrafes. It ſignifies retrenching ſuper- 
fluities, and pruning the expreſslon, ſo as to exhibit neither 
more nor leſs than an exact copy of the perſon's idea who 
uſes it. 

The words uſed to expreſs ideas may be faulty in three 
reſpects. 1ſt, They may not expreſs the idea which the 
author intends, but ſome other which only reſembles or is 
a-kin to it; ſecondly, They may expreſs that idea, but not 
fully and completely; thirdly, They may expreſs it, to- 
gether with ſomething more than is intended. Precifion 
ſtands oppoſed to theſe three faults, but chiefly to the laſt. 
Propriety implies a freedom from the two former ſaults. 
The words which are uſed may be proper; that is, they 
may expreſs the idea intended, and they may expreſs it 
fully ; but to be precife, ſignifies that they ren that idea 
and no more. 

The uſe and importance of preciſion 27 Bb deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and diſtinatly, more than one object at a time. If 
it maſt look at two or three together, eſpecially objects 
that have reſemblance or connexion, it finds itſelf confuſed 
and embarraſsed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree, and in what they differ, Thus, were any object, 
ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be preſented to my view, of whoſe 
ſtructure I wanted to form a diſtin notion, I would defire 
all its trappings to be taken off, I would require it to be 
brought before me by itſelf, and to ſtand alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The ſame is the 
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caſe with words, If, when any one would inform me of his 
meaning, he alſo tell me more than what conveys it; if he 
join foreign circumſtances to the principal object; if, by un- 
neceſsarily varying the expreſsion, he ſhift the point of view, 
and make me ſee ſometimes the obje itſelf, and ſometimes 
another thing that is connedted with it, he thereby 
obliges me to look on ſeveral objects at once, and I loſe 
ſight of the principal,” He loads the animal be is ſhowing 
me, with ſo many trappings and collars, that I cannot 
diftinctly view it; or he brings ſo many of the ſame ſpecies 
before me, ſomewhat reſembling, and yet ſomewhat differ- 
ing, that I fee none of them clearly. When an author tells 
me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the expreſ- 
ſion is preciſe, and I underſtand it fully: But if, from the 
deſire of multiplying words, he ſhould praiſe his courage 
and fortitude; at the moment he joins theſe words toge- 


ther, my idea begins to waver, Ile means to expreſs one 


quality more ftrongly, but he is in truth expreſsing two: 
courage reſiſts danger; fortitude ſupports pain. The oc- 
caſion of exerting each of theſe qualities is different ; and 
being led to thiuk of both together, when only one of them 
ſhould be conſidered, my view is rendered unſteady, and 
my conception of the object indiſtinct. 

All ſubjects do not equally require preciſion. It is fuſſi- 

cient, on many occafions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning, The ſubject, perhaps, is of the known and 
familiar kind, and we are in no hazardof miſtaking the fenſe 
of the author, though every word which he uſes be not 
precife and exact. 
. Many authors offend againſt this rule of preciſion. A 
conſiderable one, in deſcribing a bad action, expreſses him- 
ſelf thus: It is to remove a good and orderly aſſection, 
and to introduce an ill or diſorderly one; to commit an 
action that is, ill, immoral, and unjuſt; to do ill, or to act 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth.“ 

A crowd of unmeaning or uſeleſs words is brought toge- 


- ther by ſome authors, who, afraid of expreſoiug themſelves 


in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an ap- 
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pearace of ſplendour, ſurround every thing which they 
mean to ſay with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great ſource of a looſe ſtyle, in oppoſition to preci- 
ſion, is the injudicious uſe of the words termed ſynonymous. 
They are called ſynonymous, becauſe they agree in ex- 
preſsing one principal idea; but, for the moſt part, if not al- 
ways, they expreſs it with ſome diverſity in the circum- 
ſtances. 

The following inſtances ſhow a difference in the meaning of 
words reputed ſynonymous, and point out the uſe of attend- 
ing with care and ſtrictneſs, to the exact import of words. 

Cuftom, habit, —Cuſtom, reſpects the action; habit, the 
ator. By cuſtom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
ſame act; by habit, the effe& which that repetition pro- 


duces on the mind or body. By the cuſtom of walking of- 


ten in the ſtreets, one acquires a habit of idleneſs. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us eſteem ourſelves; vanity, 
makes us defire the eſteem of others. It is juſt to ſay, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtineſs, diſdain. —llaughtineſs, is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourſelves; diſdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Only, alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the 
ſame kind; alone, imports being accompanied by noother, 
An only child, is one who has neither brother nor ſiſter; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itſelf. There is a diſſer- 
ence, therefore, in preciſe language, between theſe two 
phraſes: “ Virtue only makes us happy ;” and « Virtue 
alone makes us happy.” 

Wiſdom, prudence. Wiſdom leads us to 8 and act 
what is moſt proper. n prevents our ſpeaking or 
acting improperly. | 

Entire, complete. A thing i is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts: complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire houſe to 
himſelf, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surpriſed, aſtoniſhed, amazed, corifounded, I am ſurpriſed 
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with what is new or unexpected; I am aftoniſhed at what 
is vaſt or great; I am amazed at what is incomprehenſible; 
I am confounded by what is ſhocking or terrible. 

Tranguillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity, reſpects a fitua- 
tion free from trouble, confidered in itfelf ; peace, the fame 
fituation with reſpect to any cauſes that might interrupt 
it; calm, with regard to a diſturbed fitnation' going before 
or following it. A good man enjoys tranguillity, in him- 
ſelf ; peace, with others; and calm, after the ſtorm. 

Theſe are ſome of the numerous inſtances of words, in our 
language, whofe ſignifications approach, but are not pre- 
ciſely the fame. The more the diſtinction in the meaning 
of ſuch words is attended to, the more clearly and forcibly 
mall we ſpeak or write. It may not, on all occaſions, be 
neceſsary to pay great deal of attention to very nice dif- 
tinctions; yet the foregoing inſtances ſhow the utility of 
ſome general care to underftand the diftin& import of our 
words, | | 

While we are attending to precifion, we muſt be on our 
guard, left, from the defire of pruning too cloſely, we re- 
trench all copiouſneſs. Scarcely in any lamguage are there 
two words that convey preciſely the ſame idea; a perſon 
thoroughly converſant in the propriety of the language, 
will always be able to obſerve ſomething that diſtinguiſhes 
them. As they are like different ſhades of the ſame colour, 
an accurate writer can employ them to great advantage, 
by ufing them ſo as to heighten and complete the object 
which he preſents to us: He fapplies by one what was 
wanting in the other, to the ſtrength, or to the finiftting of 
the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this pur- 
poſe, he muſt be attentive to the choice of his words, and 
not employ them careleſsly, merely for-the ſake of filling 
up a period, or of rounding and divertiſying his language, 
as if their fignification were exactly the fame, while in truth 
i is not. Jo unite copiouſneſs and precifion, to be full and 
eaſy, and at the ſame time correct and exact in the choice 
of every word, is no doubt one of the higheſt and moſt 
difficult attaluments in writing. 
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PART II. 


Of Perſpicuity and Accuracy of Expreſrion with reſpe? 
to the Conſtruction of Sent encer. 


SENTENCES, in general, ſhould neither be very long, nor 
very ſhort: long ones require cloſe attention to make us 
clearly perceive the connexion of the ſeveral parts; and 
ſhort ones are apt to break the ſenfe, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occaſionally they may both be uſed 
with force and propriety ; ; as may be ſeen in the Ty 
ſentences. 

If you look about you, and conſider the lives of others 
as well as your own; if you think how ſew are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children 
how little beauty we ſee, and how few friends we hear 
of; how much poverty, and how many diſeaſes there are 
in the. world; you will fall down upon your knees, and 
inſtead of repining at one ailliction, wilt admire ſo many 
bleſsings which you have received from. the Divine hand.” 
This is a ſentence compoſed of ſeveral members linked to- 
gether, and hanging upon one auother, fo that the ſenſe of 
the whole is not brought out till the cloſe. Ihe following 
is an example of one in which the ſenſe is formed into ſhort, 
independent propoſitions, each complete within itfelf, I 
confeſs, it was want of conſideration that made me an 
author. I wrote, becauſe it amuſed me. I corrected, 
becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to write. 
I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe ſuch as it 
was a credit to pleaſe,” 

A long ſucceſsion of either long or ſhort ſentences ſhould 
be avoided ; for the ear tires of either of them when too 
long continued. Whereas, by a proper mixture of long 
and ſhort periods, not only the ear is gratified, but anima- 
tion and force are given to our ſtyle. 


We now bene ee enen the things moſt eſsential to 
an accurate and perſect ſentence, * ee 
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four following: 1. CLEARNESS, 2. UNITY, 3, STRENGTH. 
4. A JUDICIOUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Of the CLEARngss of a SENTENCE. \ 


4 

PurITY, propriety, and preciſion, in words and phraſes 
ſeparately conſidered, have already been explained, and 
ſhown to be neceſsary to perſpicuous and accurate writing. 
The juſt relation of ſentences, and the parts of ſentences, to 
one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are the 


ſubjects which remain to be diſcuſsed. 


Tux inst requiſite of a perfect ſentence is ben 

Whatever leaves the mind in any ſort of ſuſpenſe as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obſcurity ariſes from 
two cauſes; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
arrangement of them. The choice of words and phraſes, 


as far as regards perſpicuity, has been already conſidered. 


The diſpoſition of them comes now under conſideration, 

The firſt thing to be ſtudied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is not com- 
paratively extenſive, there may be an obſcure order of 
words, where there is no tranſgreſsion of any grammatical 
rule. The relations of words, or members of a period, are, 
with us, aſcertained only by the poſition in which they 
ſtand. * | ? 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of ſentences is, 
that the words or members, moſt nearly related, ſhould be 
placed in the ſentence as near to each other as poſsible, fo 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will 
be proper to produce ſome inflances, in order to ſhow the 
1 of this rule. 


1. In the poſition of adverbs. © The Romans underſtood 
liberty, at leaſt, as well as we.” Theſe words are capable 
of two diiferent ſenſes, according as the emphaſis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at leaſt, The words 
ſhould bave been thus arranged: ** The Romans under- 
ſiood liberty as well, at leaſt, as we.“ 
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Theiſm can only be oppoſed to polytheiſm, or atheiſm.” 
Is it meant that theiſm is capable of nothing elſe befides 
being oppoſed to polytheiſm, or atheiſm? This is what the 
words literally import, through the wrong placing of the 
adverb only. It ſhould have been, Theiſm can be op- 
poſed only to polytheiſm, or atheiſm.” 

« By the pleaſures of the imagination, I mean only ſuch 
pleaſures as ariſe originally from fight.” When it is ſaid, - 
« mean only ſuch pleaſures,” it may be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended 
here to qualify the word mean, but ſuck pleaſures; and 
therefore ſhould have been placed in as cloſe connexion as 
poſsible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
ſtyle becomes more clear and neat, when the words are ar- 
ranged thus : “ By the pleaſures of the imagination, 1 mean 
ſuch pleaſures only as ariſe from fight.” 

In the following ſentence, the word more is not in its pre- 
per place. © There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or de- 
formity more in one piece of matter than another.” The 
phraſe ought to have ſtood thus: © Beauty or deformity in 
one piece of matter more than in another.” 


2. In the pofition of circumſtances, and of particular 
members. | | 

An author, in his diſsertation on parties, thus expreſses 
himſelf: “ Are theſe deſigns which any man, who is born 
a Briton, in any circumſtances, in any ſituation, ought to 
be aſhamed or afraid to avow?” Here we are leſt ata loſs, 
whether thefe words, * in any circumſtances, in any fitua- 
tion,” are connected with © a man born in Britain, in any 
circumſtances or ſituation,” or with that man's © avowing 
his deſigns in any circumſtances or ſituation into which 
he may be brought.” As it is probable that the latter was 
intended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus: “ Are theſe deſigns which any man, who is born a 
Briton, ought to be aſhamed or afraid, in any ſituation, in 
any circumſtances, to avow.“ 


The following is another inflance of a wrong arrangement 
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of circumſtances, ** A great ſtone that I happened to find, 
after a long ſearch, by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an an- 
chor.” One would think that the ſearch was confined to 
the ſea-ſhore; but as the meaning is, that the great ſtone 
was found by the ſea-ſhore, the period ought to have run 
thus : “ A great ſtone, that, after a long ſearch, I happened 
to find by the ſea- ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor.” 


It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumſtances to- 


gether, but rather to interſperſe them in difſerent parts of the 
ſentence, joined with the principal words on which they 
depend, For inſtance: © What I had the opportunity of 
mentioning to my friend, ſometime ago, in converſation, 
was not a new thought.” Theſe two circumſtances, © /ome- 
time ago,” and © in converſation,” which are here put to- 
gether, would have had a better effe&t disjoined, thus: 
„What I had the opportunity, fometime ago, of mention- 
ing to my friend, in converfation, was not a new thought.” 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a ſentence. © The miniſter of ſtate who grows 
leſs by his elevation, like a little ſtatue placed on a mighty 
pedeſtal, will always have his jealouſy ſtrong about him.“ 
Here, fo far as can be gathered ſrom the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced by way of ſimile 
relates to what goes before, or to what follows. 'The ambi- 
gaity is removed by the following order. The miniſter 
of ſtate who, like a little ſlatue placed on a mighty pedeſial, 
grows leſs by his elevation, will always,” &c. 

Words expreſsing things counedted in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as poſsible, even when their 
feparation would convey no ambiguity. . I his will be ſeen in 
the following paſsages from Addiſon. For the Engliſh are 
naturally fauciful, aud very often difpoſed, by that gloomi- 
neſs and melaucholy of temper, which is ſo frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions aud extravagancies, to which 
others are not ſo liable.” Here the verb or aſsertion is, by 
à pretty long circumſtance, feparatel from. the ſubject 
to which it refers. This might have been eaſily prevented, 
by placing the circumfiance before the verb, thus: For 
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the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and, by that gloomineſs 
and melancholy of temper which is fo frequent in our na- 
tion, are often diſpoſed to many wild notions,” &c. 

« For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
ciſsitude of things, knows to what uſe his works may, ſome 
time or other, be applied,“ &c. Better thus: “ For as, in 
the ordinary fate and viciſsitude of things, no mortal 
author knows to what uſe, ſome time or other, his works 
may be apphed,” &c. 

From thefe examples, the following obſervation will 
occur: that a circumſtance ought never to be placed be» 
tween two capital members of a period ; but either between 
the parts of the member to which it belongs, or in fuch a 
manner as wilt confine it to its proper member. When the 
ſenſe admits it, the fooner a circumſtance is introduced; 
generally ſpeaking, the better, that the more important 
and ſignificant words may poſseſs the laſt place, quite dif- 
encumbered. The following ſentence is, in this reſpect, 
faulty. «© The Emperour was fo intent on the eftabliſh- 
ment of his abfolute power in Hungary, that he expoſed 
the empire doubly to defolation and ruin for the ſake of it.” 
Better thus: “ That, for the ſake of it, he expoſed the 
empire doubly to defolation and ruin.“ 

This appears to be a proper place to obſerve, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
reſpe& to the order of nature or time, that order ſhould be 
regarded, in aſsigning them their places in the ſentence; 
unleſs the ſcope of the paſsage require it to be varied. The 
conelufion of the foHowing lines is inaccurate in this reſpect. 
« But ſtill there will be -fuch a mixture of delight, as is 
proportioned to the degree in which any one of theſe quali- 
fications is moſt conſpicuous and prevailing.” The order 
in which the two laſt words are placed, ſhould have been 
reverſed, and made to ſtand, prevailing and conſpicuous.— 
They are confpicuons, becauſe they prevail. | 

The following ſentence is a beautiful example of rig 
conformity to the rule above mentioned. Our fight fills 


the mind with the largeſt varicty of ideas, converſes with 
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its objects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the longeſt 
tn action, without being tired or ſatiated with its proper 
enjoyments.” This paſsage follows the order of nature, 
Firſt, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which fight 
furniſhes to the mind; next, we have the action of fight on 
thoſe objects; and laſtly, we have the time and continuance 
of its action. No order could be more natural or exact. 
The order which we now recommend, is in ſingle words 
eſpecially, frequently violated, for the ſake of better found; 
but, perhaps, in no inſtances, without a deviation from the 
line of ſtrict propriety. : 
3. In the diſpoſition of the relative pronouns, who, which, 
what, whoſe, and of all thoſe particles which expreſs the con- 
nexion of the parts of ſpeech with one another. 
A ſmall error in the poſition of theſe words may cloud 


the meaning of the whole ſentence; and even where the 


meaning is intelligible, we always find ſomething awkward 
and disjointed in the ſtructure of the ſentence, when theſe 
relatives are out of their proper place. This kind of wit,” 
fays an author, © was very much in vogue among our coun- 
trymen, about an age or two ago, who did not practiſe it 
for any oblique reaſon, but purely for the ſake of being 
witty.“ Me are at no loſs about the meaning here; but the 
conſtruction would evidently be mended by diſpoſing of the 
circumſtance, © about an age or two ago,” in ſuch a manner 
as not to ſeparate the relative who from its antecedent our 
countrymen ; in this way: “About an age or two ago, this 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our country- 
men, who did not practiſe it,” &c. 

Ihe following paſsage is ſtill more cenſurable, © It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourſelves againſt the accidents of 
life, by heaping up. treaſures, which nothing can protect us 
againſt, but the good providence of our Creator,” Which 
always refers grammatically to the ſubſtantive immediately 
preceding; and that, in the inflance juſt mentioned, is 
** treaſures.” The ſentence ought to have ſtood thus: 
It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treaſures, to arm 
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ourſelves againſt the accidents of life, which nothing can 
protect us againſt,” &c, 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther obſerved, that 

obſcurity often ariſes from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, and them 
and theirs, when we have occaſion to refer to diiferent per- 
ſons; as in the following ſentence of Tillotſon, © Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obſcures them, and their com- 
mendable qualities ſtand in their light ; and therefore they 
do what they can to caſt a cloud over them, that the bright 
ſhining. of their virtues may not obſcure them.” This is al- 
together careleſs writing. When we find theſe perſonal 
pronouns crowding too faſt upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole ſentence into ſome other 
form, which may avoid thoſe frequent references to perſons 
who have before been mentioned. 
To have the relation of every word and member of a ſen- 
tence marked in the moſt proper and diſtiat manner, not 
only gives clearneſs to it, but makes the mind paſs ſinoothly 
and agreeably along all the parts of it. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of the Unity of a SENTENCE. 


Tux $EConD requiſite of a perfect ſentence is its Unity. 

In every compoſition, there is always ſome connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object muſt reign 
and be predominant. But moſt of all, in a fingle ſentence, 
is required the ſtricteſt unity. For the very nature of a 
ſentence implies that one propoſition is expreſsed. It may 
conſiſt of parts, indeed, but theſe parts muſt be fo cloſely 
bound together, as to make the impreſsion upon the mind, 
of one object, not of many, To preſerve this unity of a 
ſentence, the following rules muſt be obſerved. 


1. In the irt place, During the courſe of the ſentence, the 
ſcene jhould be changed as little as poſsible. We ſhould not 
be hurried by ſudden tranſitions from perſon to perſon, nor 
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from ſubject to ſubject. There is commonly, in every ſen- 
tence, ſome perſon or thing which is the governing word. 
This ſhould be continued ſo, if poſsible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following ſentence varies from this rule, *© After 
we came to anchor, they put me on ſhore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greateſt kindneſs.“ In this ſentence, though the objects 
contained in ĩt have a ſufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this-manner of repreſenting them, by ſhifting ſo of- 
ten both the place and the perfon, we and they, and 7 and 
who, they appear in ſuch a diſunited view, that the ſenſe 
of connexion is much impaired. The ſentence is reſtored 
to its proper unity, by turning it aſter the following man- 
ner. Having come to an anchor, I was put on ſhore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received with 
the greateſt kindneſs.” _ 

Here follows another inftance of departure from the on 
*« The ſultan being dangerouſly wounded, they carried him 
to his tent; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
they put him into a litter, which tranſported him to a 
place of ſafety, at the diſtance of about fiſteen leagues.” 
Better thus: The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded, 
was carried to his tent; and, on hearing of the defeat of 
his troops, put into a litter, and tranſported to a place of 
ſaſety about fifteen leagues diſtant,” 


A ſecond rule under the head of unity, is, Never to crowd 
into one ſentence, things which have ſo little connexion, that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three ſentences. 

The violation of this rule tends ſo much to perplex and 
obſcure, that it is ſafer to err by too many ſhort ſentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarraſsed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors. Archbiſhop Tillotſon,” ſays 
an author, © died in this year, He was exceedingly beloved 
by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. 
Tenniſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, to ſucceed him.” Who would 


expect the latter part of this ſentence to follow in conie- 
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quence of the former? © He was exceedingly beloved by 
both king and queen,” is the propoſition of the ſentence. 
We look for ſome proof of this, or at leaſt ſomething related 
to it to follow; when we are on a ſudden carried off to a 
new propoſition. 

The following ſentence is flill worſe. The action; ſpeak · 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, ſays: * Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whoſe favage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of 
lean ſheep, whoſe fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon 
of their continnal feeding upon ſea-fiſh.” Here the ſcene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the defcription of the inhabitants through whoſe 
country they travelled, the account of their ſheep, and the 
cauſe of their ſheep being ill-taſted food, form a jumble of 
objects, ſlightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without much difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

Theſe examples have been taken from ſentences of no 
great length, yet over-crowded. Writers who deal in long 
ſentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an inſtance, the following from Temple. The uſual 
acceptation takes profit and pleaſure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the ſeveral names of buſy and idle men; but diſtinguiſhes 
the faculties of the mind, that are converſant about them, 
calling the operations of the firſt, tom; and of the 
other, Wit; which is a Saxon word, uſed to expreſs what 
the Spaniards and Italians call genie, and the French 
Eſprit, both from the Latin; though I think wit more par- 
ticularly ſignifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks 
on the Runic language.” When one arrives at the end of 
ſuch a puzzled ſentence, he is ſurpriſed to find himſelf got 
to ſo great a diſtance from the object with which he at firſt 
ſet out. - 

Long, involved, and intricate nee are great ble- 
miſhes in compoſition, In writers of confiderable correctneſs, 
ve find a period ſometimes running out fo far, and compre- 
hending fo many particulars, as to be more properly a dif 
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courſe than a ſentence, An author, ſpeaking of the progreſs 
of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs on fn this 
manner: Jo this ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs which en- 
tered with the Reſtoration, and, from inſecting our religion 
and morals, fell to corrupt our language; which laſt was 
not like to be much improved. by thoſe who at that time 
made up the court of King Charles the Second; either ſuch 
as had followed him in his baniſhment, or who had been 
altogether converſant in the diale& of theſe times, or young 
men who had been educated'in the ſame country : fo that 
the court which uſed to be the ſtandard of correctneſs and 
propriety, of ſpeech, was*then, and I think has ever ſince 
continued, the worſt ſchool in England for that accompliſh- 
ment; and fo will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may ſet out into the 
world with ſome foundation of literature, in order to _ 
lify them for patterns of politeneſs.” 

Ihe author, in place of a ſentence, has here given a looſe 
diſsertation upon ſeveral ſubjects. How many different 
facts, reaſonings, and obſervations, are here preſented to 
the mind at once! and yet fo linked together by the author, 
that they all make parts of a ſentence, which adinits of no 
greater diviſion in pointing, than a' colon between any of its 
members. 

It may be of uſe here to give a ſpecimen of a long ſen- 
tence, broken down into ſeveral periods; by which we 
ſhall more clearly perceive the diſadvantages of long ſen- 
tences, and how eaſily they may be amended, Here ſol- 
lows the ſentence in its original form. 

Though in yeſterday's paper we ſhowed how every 
thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 


imagination with pleaſure, we muſt cn, that it is impoſ- 


ſible for us to aſsign the neceſsary cauſe of this pleaſure, 
| becauſe we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
ſubſtance of a human foul; and therefore, for want of ſuch 
a light, all that we can do, in ſpeculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on thoſe operations of the foul that are moſt agree- 
able; and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleals 
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ing or diſpleaſing to the mind, without being able to trace 
out the ſeyeral neceſsary and efficient cauſes, from whence 
the pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes.” “- * 

The following amendment, beſides breaking down the 
period into ſeyeral ſentences, exhibits ſome other uſeful al- 
terations. 

In yeſterday's paper, we have ſhown that every thing 
which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affe& the ima- 
gination with pleaſure. We muſt own, that it is impoſsible 
for us to aſsign the efficient cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe 
we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the human 
ſoul, All that we can do, therefore, in ſpeculations of this 
kind, is to reflect on the operations of the foul which are 
moſt agreeable, and to range under proper heads what is 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the mind.” | 


A third rule for preſerving the unity of ſentences, is, 10 
keep clear of all unnecefsary parentheſes. | 

On ſome occaſions, when the ſenſe is not too long ſuſ- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the ſentence. But for the moſt part their eſſect 
is extremely bad ; being a fort of wheels within wheels, 
ſentences in the midſt of ſentences, the perplexed method 
of diſpoſing of ſome thought, which a writer wants judg- 
ment to introduce in its proper place. 

'The parentheſis in this ſentence, is ſtriking and proper: 


« And was the ranſome paid? It was; and paid 
% (What can-exalt the bounty more?) for thee.” 


But in the following ſentence, we become ſenſible of an im- 
propriety in the uſe of it. © If your hearts ſecretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wiſdom 
is always honourable) - bethink yourſelves, that the evil is 
not irreparable.” It would be much better to exprets in a 
ſeparate ſentence, the thoughts contained in this parentheſis; 
thus: .“ If your hearts ſecretly reproach you for the wrong 
choice you have made, bethink yourſelves that the evil is 


not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and re- 
treat; and a return to wiſdom is always honourable.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Of the STRENGTH of a SENTENCE. 


Tux THI1RD.requiſite of a perfect ſentence, is, Strength. 

By this is meant ſuch a diſpoſition and management of 
the ſeveral words and members, as ſhall bring out the ſenſe 
to the beſt advantage, and give every word, and every 
member, its due weight and force. 

A ſentence may be clear, it may alſo be 8 in all 
its parts; ar have the requiſite unity, and yet, by ſome cir- 
cumſtance in the ſtructure, it may fail in that ſtrength of im- 
preſsion, which a better management would have produced. 


Tbe firft rule for promoting the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, 
to prune of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
ſome importance to the meaning of a ſentence, always in- 
jure it. Care ſhould therefore be exerciſed with reſpect to 
ſynonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, and the expreſsion of unneceſsary circumſtances. The 
attention becomes remiſs, when words are multiplied with- 
out a correſponding multiplication of ideas. Content 
with deſerving a triumph, he refuſed the honour of it;” is 
better language than to ſay, Being content with de- 
ſerving,” &c. 

In the Attic commonwealth,” ſays an author, “ it was 
the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public.“ Better ſimply thus: © In the 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen 
to rail in public.“ 

Another expreſses himſelf thus : © They returned back 
again to the ſame city from whence they came forth ;” in- 
ſtead of, They returned to the city whenee they came.” 
The five words, back, again, ſame, from, and ſor th, are 
mere expletives, that have neither uſe nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 
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0 am honeſtly, ſeriouſly, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can poſsibly be more incurably and emphatically 
deſtructive, or more deciſiveiy fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
introduction of thoughtleſs difsipation, and the pomp of 
lazy luxury.“ Would not the full import of this noiſy ſen- 
tence be better expreſsed thus: I am of opinion, that no- 
thing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than er and diſ- 
ſipation ?? 

Some writers uſe much cireumlocution in P's ts thelr 
ideas. A conſiderable one, for ſo very ſimple a thing as a 
man's wounding hunſelf, ſays, © To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and conſtitution, his natural limbs or body.” 

But, on ſome occaſions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force; as in the following ſentence : © Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right? 

In the ſentences which follow, the ill eſſects of tautology 
appear. | 
So it is, that I muſt be forced to get home, partly by 
ſtealth, and partly by force.” 

Never did Atticus 1 better in gaining the uni- 
ver ſal love and eſteem of all men.“ 

The ſubſequent ſentence contains ſeveral unneceſsary cir- 
cumſtances. On receiving this information, he aroſe, 
went out, ſaddled his horſe, mounted him, and rode to 
town,” All is implied in ſaying, © On nnn in- 
formation, he rode to town.” 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is ſo ſtrongly 
characteriflie of the ſtmple ſtyle of remote ages, that in books 
of the higheſt antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is not at 
all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following ſcriptural 
phraſes, © He lifted up his voice, and wept.“ He 
opened his mouth, and faid.” It is true, that, in ſtrictneſs, 
they are not neceſary to the narration, but they are of 
ſome importance to the compoſition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable ſignature of ancient ſimplicity. It may, on this 
occaſion, be further obſerved, that the language of the pre- 

ſent tranſlation of the Bible ought not to be viewed in an 


exceptionable light, though ſome parts of it may appear to 
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be obſolete. From univerſal admiſsion, this language has be- 
come ſo familiar and intelligible, that in all tranſcripts and 
allufions, except where the ſenſe is evidently injured, it 
ought to be carefully preſerved. And it may alſo be juſily 
remarked, that, on religious ſubjeas, a frequent recur- 
rence of ſcripture-language is attended with peculiar force 
and propriety. 

Though it promotes the ſtrength of a ſentence, to con- 
tract a round about method of expreſsion, and to lop off 
uſeleſs excreſcences, yet we ſhould avoid the extreme of 
pruning too cloſely: ſome leaves ſhould be left to ſhelter 
and furround the fruit. Even ſynonymous expreſsions 
may on ſome occaſons be uſed with propriety. One is, 
when an obſcurer term, which we cannot well avoid em- 
ploying, needs to be explained by one that is clearer, - The 
other is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited, 
Emotion naturally dwells on its object: and when the 
reader alſo feels intereſted, repetition and ſynonomy have 
frequently an agreeable effec. ' 

The following paſsage, taken from Addiſon, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing ſtyle, may, by ſome perſons, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. © But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to the foul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuſes a ſecret ſatisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finiſhing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very firſt dit- 
covery of it ſirikes the mind with inward joy, and ſpreads 
a cheerfulneſs and delight through all its faculties.” Some 
degree of verboſity may be diſcovered in theſe ſentences, 
as phraſes are repeated which ſeem little more than the 
echo of one another; ſuch as—difufing ſutisfaction and 
complacency through the imagination—ftriking the mind 
with inward joy— ſpreading cheer fulneſs and delight through 
all its faculties. But, perhaps, ſome redundancy is more 


allowable on ſuch lively ſubjects, than it would be on fome 


other occaſions, 


After removing ſuperfluities, the ſecond rule for promoting 
the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, o attend particularly to the 
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uſe of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed for 


tranſition and connexion, 


thersfore, becauſe, &c. are frequently the moſt important 
words of any; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
ſentences turn, and, of courſe, much of their firength muſt 
depend upon ſuch particles. The varieties in uſing them 
are, indeed, ſo many, that no particular ſyſtem of rules re- 
ſpecting them can be given. Some obſervations, tending 
to illuſtrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called ſplitting particles, or ſeparating a prepo- 
ſition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided, 
As if I ſhould fay, Though virtue borrows no aſsiſtance 
from, yet it may often, be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune.” Here, we are put to a ſtand in 


thought, being obliged to reſt a little on the prepoſition by 
itſelf, which, at the ſame time, carries no ſignificancy, till 


it is joined to its proper ſubſtantive. | 
Some writers needleſsly multiply demonſtrative and re- 


lative particles, by the frequent uſe of ſuch phraſeology as 


this:“ There is nothing which diſguſts us ſooner than the 
empty pomp of language.” In introducing a ſubject, or 
laying down a propoſition, to which we demand particular 
attention, this fort of ſtyle is very proper; but, on com- 
mon occaſions, it is better to expreſs ourſelves more ſimply 
and ſhortly: Nothing diſguſis us ſooner than the empty 
pomp of language,” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be underſiood without 
it: as, © The man love;” “ The dominions we poſseſsed, 
and the conqueſts we made.” But though this elliptical 


epiſtolary writing, yet, in all writings of a ſerious and 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative ſhould always be inſerted in its proper place, and 
the conſtruction filled up. The man whom I love.” 
„The dominions which we poſseſsed, and the conquelt 
which we made.” 

N 


Theſe little words but, aud, or, which, whoce, where, then, 


ſtyle is intelligible, and is allowable in converſation and 
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With regard to the copulative particle and, which oc» 
curs ſo frequently in all kinds of compoſition, ſeveral ob- 
ſervations are to be made. First, It is, evident, that the 
unneceſsary repetition of it enfeebles fiyle, "The following 
ſentence, from Temple, will ſerve for an inſtance. He is 
ſpeaking of the refinement of the French language: The 
academy ſet up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuſe the wits 
of that age and country, and divert them from raking 
into his politics and miniſtry, brought this into vogue; and 
the French wits have, for this laſt age, been wholly turned 
to the refinement of their ſtyle and language; and, indeed, 
with ſuch fucceſs, that it can hardly be equalled, and runs 
equally through their verſe and their proſe.” Here are no 
fewer than eight ands in one ſentence. Some writers often 
make their ſentences drag in this manner, by a careleſs 


multiplication of copulatives. 


But, in the next place, it is worthy of obſervation, that 


though the natural uſe of the conjunction and is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a cloſer connexion, a quicker ſucceſsion of 
objects, than when it is inſerted between them, © I came, 
I ſaw, I conquered,” expreſses with more force the rapidity 
and quick ſucceſsion of conqueſt, than if connecting particles 
had been uſed. See Exodus, xv. 10. 

On the other hand, when we ſeek to prevent a quick 
tranſition from one object to another, when we are making 
ſome enumeration, in which we wiſh that the objects ſhould 
appear as diſtin from each other as poſsible, and that the 
mind ſhould reſt, for a moment, on each object by itſelf, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author ſays, Such a man might fall a victim 
to power; but truth, and reaſon, and liberty, would fall with 
him.” Obſerve, in the following enumeration made by the 
Apoſile Paul, what additional weight and diftinaneſs are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a conj junction.“ 

« ] am perſuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor princjpalities, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate us ſrom the love of God.” 
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The words designed to mark the tranſition from one ſen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between fentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perſorm their office in an im- 
perſect and obſcure manner. The following is an example of 
this kind of inaccuracy. By greatneſs, I do not mean the 
bulk of any ſingle object only, but the largeneſs of a whole 
view. Such are the proſpects of an open champaign 
country, a vaſt uncultivated deſert,” &c. The word ſuch 
ſignifies of that nature or quality, which neceſsarily pre- 
ſuppoſes ſome adjective, or word deſcriptive of a quality 
going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing 
ſentence, there is no ſuch adjective, The author had 
ſpoken of #Featneſs in the abſtract only; and, therefore, 
ſuch has no diftin& antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The ſentence would have been introduced with more pro- 
priety, by ſaying, To this claſs belong, or under this head 
are ranged, the proſpects, &c. | 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the fame clauſe, the clauſes in the 
ſame member, the members in the ſame ſentence, and even 
the ſentences in the ſame diſcourſe, are united together, 
and their relations ſuggeſted, ſo they ſhould not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkwardly expoſed to view, or 
made up of polyſyllables, when ſhorter would as well 
convey our meaning. Notwith/tanding that, inſomuch l iiat, 
Joraſmuch as, furthermore, &c. are tedious words, v hich 
tend to overload and perplex a ſenteuce, 

We ſhall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
ſubject of inſerting or omitting the conjunctions. 'The 
firſt is, that the illative conjunctions, the cauſal, and the 
disjunctive, when they ſuit the ſenſe, can more rarely be 
diſpenſed with than the copulative. The ſecond is, that 
tie omiſsion of copulatives always ſucceeds beſt, when the 
connexion of the thoughts is either very cloſe or very 
litant. It is moſily in the intermediate caſes that the 
conjunction is deemed neceſsary. When the connexion in 
thought is very diſtant, the copulative appears abſurd ; 
and when very cloſe, ſuperſluous. 
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The third rule for promoting the ſtrength of a ſentence, 
is, to diſpoſe of the capital word, or words, ſo that they may 
make the greateſt impreſsion. 

That there are, in every ſentence, ſuch capital words, 
on which the meaning principally reſts, every one muſt 
ſee; and that theſe words ſhould poſseſs a conſpicuous and 
diſtinguiſhed place, is equally plain, For the moſt part, 
with us, the important words are placed in the beginning 
of the ſentence, - So in the following palsages: * Silver 
and gold have I none; but ſuch as I have, give I unto 
thee,” &c. © Your fathers, where are they? and the 
- prophets, do they live for ever?” 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a 
ſentence, it is of advantage to. ſuſpend the meaning for a 
little, and then bring it out full at the cloſe. © Thus,” 
ſays an author, © on whatever fide we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally ſtrikes us, is his wonderſul 
invention,” c 

To accompliſh this end, the placing of capital words in 
a conſpicuous part of the ſentence, the natural order of our 
language muſt ſometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the firſt place, the verb 
the ſecond, and the objective, if it be an active verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumſtances follow. the 
nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. © Diana of the Epheſians is great,” 
js the natural order of the ſentence. But its ſtrength is in- 
creaſed by inverſion, thus: © Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
Gans,” J profeſs, in the ſincerity of my heart,” &c. is 
the natural order of a circumſtance... Inverted, thus: In 
the ſincerity of my heart, I profeſs,” &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of ſen- 
tences; others write moſily in a natural ſtyle. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. 'The inverted, poſseſses ſirength, 
dignity, and variety; the other, more nature, eaſe, and 
fimplicity. We ſhall give an inſtance of each method, 
taken from writers of conſiderable eminence. The firſt is 
of the inverted order. The author is ſpeaking of the 
miſery of vice, © This, as to the complete immoral ſtate, 
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is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this abſolute degeneracy, this total apoſtacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not fee 
and acknowledge the miſery which is conſequent. Seldom 
is the caſe miſconftrued, when at worſt. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor conſider how it 
ſtands, in leſs degrees. As if, to be abſolutely moral, were, 
indeed, the greateſt miſery; but to be ſo in a little degree, 
ſhould be no miſery or harm at all. Which, to allow, is 
juſt as reaſonable as to own, that it is the greateſt ill of a 
body to be in the utmoſt manner maimed or diſtorted, but 
that to loſe the uſe only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
ſome ſingle organ or member, is no ill worthy the leaſt 
notice,” Here is no violence done to the language, r 
there are many inverſions. 

The following is an example of natural conſtruction. 
«« Our fight is the moſt perfect, and moſt delightful of all 
our ſenſes. It fills the mind with the largeſt variety of 
ideas, converſes with its objects at the greateſt diſtance, 
and continues the longeſt in action, without being tired, 
or ſatiated with its proper enjoyments. The ſenſe of 
feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extenſion, ſhape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; 
but at the ſame time, it is very much ſtraitened and con- 
ined in its operations,” &c. 

But, whether we uſe inverfion or not, and in whatever 
part of the ſentence we diſpoſe of the capital words, it is 
always. a point of conſequence, that theſe capital words 
ſhould ſtand clear and difentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circi m- 
ſtances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our ſentence requires to have connected 
with it, we muſt take care to diſpoſe of them, fo as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumſtances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
„If, whilſt they profeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, 
and give inſtruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be — with juſtice, the beſt and moſt ho- 
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BDonourable among authors.“ This is a well conſiructed ſen- 
tence, It contains a great many circumſtanees and ad- 
verbs, neceſsary to qualify the meaning ; only, ſecretly, as 
well, perhaps, now, with juſtice, formerly; yet theſe are 
placed fo properly, as neither to embarraſs, nor weaken 
the ſentence; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. © being juſtly eſteemed the beſt and moſt honourable 


among authors,” comes out in the concluſion clear and 


detached, and poſseſses its proper place. See, how, what 
would have been the effect of a different arrangement: 


If, whilſt they profeſs to pleaſe-only, they adviſe and 


give inſtruction ſecretly, they may be eſteemed the beſt and 
moſt honourable among authors, with juſtice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly.” Here we have preciſely the 
fame words, and the ſame ſenſe; but, by means of the 


_ circumſtances being ſo intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 


The fourth rule for promoting the ſlrength of ſentences, 
is, that a weaker aſsertion or propofition ſhould never come 


| after a fironger one; and that, when our ſentence confiſts of 


two members, the longer /hould, generally, be the concluding 
one, | 
Thus: to fay, “When our paſsions have forſaken us, 
we flatter ourſelves with the belief that we have forſaken 
them,“ is both more caſy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the propoſition : “We flatter our- 
ſelves with the belief that we have forſaken our paſsions, 
when they have forſaken us.” | 

In general, it is agreeable to fiud a ſentence riſing upon 


us, and growing in its importance to the very laſt word, 


when this conſtruction can be managed without aſſectation. 


« If we riſe vet higher,“ fays Addifon, “ and conſider the 
fixed ſtars as ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them atiended with a diderent ſet of planets ; and fill diſ- 
cover new firmaments and new lights, that are ſunk farther 
ip thoſe unſathomable depths of æther; we are loſt in ſuch 


a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificenee and immenſity of nature.“ 
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The /ifth rule for the ſtrength of ſentences, is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a prepofition, or any incon- 
fiderabls word. 
 Agreeably to this rule, we ſhould not conclude with any 
of the particles, of, to, from, with, by, For inſtance, it is a 
great deal better to ſay, Avarice is a crime of which wiſe 
men are often guilty,” than to fay, © Avarice is a crime 
which wife men are often guilty of.” This is a phraſeo- 
logy which all correct writers thuo ; and with reaſon. For 

as the mind cannot avoid reſting a little, on the import of 
the word which cloſes the ſentence, it muſt be diſagreeable 
to be left pauſing on a word, which does not, by itlelf, * 
duce any idea. 
Por the ſame reaſon, verbs which are uſed in a com- 
pound ſenſe, with ſome of theſe prepoſitions, are, though not 
fo bad, yet ſtill not fo proper concluſtons of a period; ſuch 
as, bring about, lay hold of, come oer to, clear up, and 
many other of this kind: inſtead of which, if we can em- 
. ploy a fimple verb, it always terminates the ſentence with 
more ftrength. Even the pronoun # ſhould, if poſsible, be 
avoided in the concluſion; more eſpecially when it is 
joined with fome of the prepoſitions; as, with it, in it, to 
it. We ſhall be ſenſible of this in the following ſentence. 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and tri- 
umphant confideration in religion, than this, of the per- 
petual progreſs which the foul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature, without everarrivingat a period in it.“ 
How much more agreeable the ſentence, if it had been ſo 
conſtructed as to cloſe with the word period! 

Beſides particles and pronouns, any phraſe, which ex- 
preſses a circumſtance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a ſentenee. We may judge of this by the following 

pakage : © Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that 

diviſion has cauſed all the miſchief we lament; that union 

alone can retrieve it; and that a great advance towards 

this union, was the coalition of parties, ſo happily begun, 

ſo ſuccesfully carried on, and of late fo unaccountably 

neglected ; to ſay no worſe.” This laſt phraſe, © to ſay no 
N 4 


'worſe,” occaſions a falling off at the end. The proper 
diſpoſition of ſuch circumſtances in a ſentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjuſt them ſo as ſhall -confiſt equally 
with the perſpicuity and the ſtrength of the period. 
Though necefsary parts, they are, however, like irregular 

ſtones in a building, which try the ſkill of an artiſt, where 

to place them with the leaſt offence, But it muſt be re- 
membered, that the cloſe is always an unſuitable place for 
them. Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid againſt con- 
cluding a period with an adverb, &c. this muſt not be un- 
derſtood to refer to ſuch words, when the ſtreſs and ſignifi- 
cancy of the ſentence reſt chiefly upon them. In this caſe, 
they are not to be conſidered as circumſtances, but as the 
principal objects; as in the following ſentence. In their 
proſperity, my friends ſhall never hear of me; in their ad- 
verſity, always.” Here, © never” and © always” being 
emphatical words, were to be ſo placed as to make a 
ſtrong impreſsion. | 


The fix/h rule relating to the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, 
that, in the members of a ſentence, where two things are 
compared or contraſted with one another; where cither a 
reſemblance or an oppoſition is intended to be expreſsed ; 
"ſome reſemblance, in the language and conſtruction, ſhoutd 
be preſerved. For when the things themſelves correſpond to 
each other, we naturally expect to find a ſimilar correſpond- 
ence in the words. | 

Thus: When it is ſaid, “ The wiſe man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about bim;” the 
oppoſition would have been more complete, if it had been 
expreſsed thus: The wiſe man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of others.” 

« A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy in- 
flames his crimes,” Better thus: © A friend 2 a 
man's virtues; an enemy, his crimes.” 

The following paſsage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the rule juſt given: © Homer was the 
greater genius; Virgil, the better artiſt: in the one, we 
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moſt admire the man; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commgnding impetuoſity ; Virgil leads us 
with an attractive majeſty. Homer ſcatters with a generous 
profuſion; Virgil beſtows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a ſudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a conſtant 
fiream.” —Periods thus conſtructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a fenſible 
beauty. But we muſt beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occaſionally 
ſtudied, when compariſon. or oppoſition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If ſuch a conſtruction as this be aimed at in 
all our ſentences, it leads to a diſagreeable uniformity; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear; and plainly diſcovers atfeQation.. 


The ſeventh rule for promoting the ſtrength and effect of 
fentences, is, to attend to the re and eaſy flow of _ 
words and members, 

Sound is a-quality much inferior to ſenſe; yet ſuch as 
malt not be difregarded. For, as long as ſounds are the 
vehicle of eonveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
conſiderable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the found which conveys it, 
Pleaſing ideas, and forcible reaſoning, can hardly be tranf 
mitted to the mind, by means of harth and-difagreeable 
ſounds. The obſervations which we have to make on this 
ſubject, reſpe& the choice of words; their arrangement; 
the order and diſpoſition of the members; and the 04 pag 
or cloſe of ſentences. 

We begin with the-choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are moſt agreeable to the ear, when they are com- 
poſed of ſmooth and liquid founds, in which there is a pro- 
per intermixture of vowels and conſonants; witheut” too 
many harſh conſonants rubbing againſt each other;- or too 
many open vowels in ſueceſsion, to cauſe a hiatus, or dif. 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always. be aſsumed as a principle, that whatever. 
N 5 
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* 
ſounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the ſame pro- 
portion, harſh: and painful to the ear. Vowels give ſoſt- 
neſs; couſonants, ſtrength to the ſound: of words. The 
melody oſ language requires a juſt proportion of each; and 
it will be hurt, be rendered either grating or effeminate, 
by an excels of either. Long words are commonly more 
agreeable to the ear than monoſytlables. They pleaſe it 
by the compoſition, or fucceſsion of ſounds which they 
preſent to it; and, accordingly, the moſt harmonious lan- 
guages abound moſt in them: Among words of any length, 
thoſe are the mofi melodious, which do not run wholly 
either upon long or ſhort ſyllables, but are compoſed of an 
intermixture of them: ſuch as, repent, produce, wonder fut, 
velocity, celerity, independent, impetuofity. | 

If we would ſpeak forcibly and effectually, we muſt avoid 
the uſe of ſuch words as the following: 1. Such as are com- 
poſed of words already compounded, the ſeveral parts of - 
which are not eaſily, and therefore not cloſely united: as, 
« Unſucceſsfulneſs, wrongheadedneſs, tenderheartedneſs :” 
2. Such as have the ſyllables which immediately follow 
the accented ſyllable, crowded with conſonants that do 
not eaſily coaleſce; as, Queftionlefs, chroniclers, conventi- 
clers: 3. Such as have tod many ſyllables following the ac- 
cented ſyllable: as, Primarily, curſorily, fummarily, 
peremptorineſs:” 4, Such as have a ſhort or unaccented 
ſyllable repeated, or followed by another ſhort or unac- 
cented ſyllable very much reſembling: as, Holily, fillily, 
lowlily, farriering. A little harſhneſs, by the collifion of 
conſonants, which, nevertheleſs, our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not ſuggeſt to the 
, hearer the diſagreeable idea either of precipitation or of 
ſtammering, is by no means a ſufficient reaſon for ſuppreſs- 
ing a uſeſul term. The words hedg'd, fledg'd, wedg'd, 
drudg'd, grudg'd, adjudg*d, which ſome have thought very 
offenſive, are not expoſed to the objections which lie againſt 
the words above mentioned. We ſhould not do well to in- 
troduce ſuch hard and ſtrong founds too frequently; but 


when they are uſed ſparingly and properly, they have even 
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a good effect. They contribute to that variety in ſound 
whieh is advantageous to language. ; 

The next head, reſpeQing the harmony which reſults 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themſelves be ever fo well 
choſen, and well ſounding, yet, if they be ill diſpoſed, the 
melody of the ſentence is utterly loſt, or greatly impaired. 
That this is the caſe, the learners will perceive by the follow- 
ing examples, * Pleaſures ſimple and moderate always are 
the beſt: it would be better to ſay, © Simple and moderate 
pleaſures are always the beſt.” © Office or rank may be 
the recompenſe of intrigue, verſatility, or flattery ;” better 
thus,“ Rank or office may be the recompenſe of flattery, 
verſatility, or intrigue.” A great recommendation of the 
guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men 
eaſily underſtood :” better in this form; © It is a great re- 
commendation of the guidance offered to us by integrity, 
that it is eaſily underſtood by all men.” In the following 
examples, the words are neither ſelected, nor arranged, fo 
as to produce the moſt agreeable effect, ** If we make the 
beſt of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers ſur- 
rounding it;“ better thus, Our life, at the beſt, is a pil 
grimage, and dangers ſurround it.“ We ſee that we are 
encumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent :” 
better, We perceive ourſelves involved in difficulties that 
cannot be avoided,” © It is plain to any one who views 
the ſubject, even lightly, that there is nothing here that is 
without allay and pure:“ improved by this form; © It is 
evident to the ſlighteft inſpection, that nothing here is un- 
allayed and pure.” 

We may take, for an inflance of a ſentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatiſe on Edu- 
cation : © We ſhall conduct you to a bilk-fide, laborious, in- 
deed, at the firſt aſcent ; but ebe fo ſmooth, ſo green, fo ſult 
of gvodly proſpects, and melodious ſounds on every fide, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” Every 
thing in this ſentence conſpires to promote the harmony. 
The words are well choſen ; full of hiquids and foft ſounds; 
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laborious, ſmooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming ; and 
theſe words ſo artfully arranged, that, were we to alter the 
ſituation of any one of them, we ſhould, . be ſen- 
ſible of the melody's ſuffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of ſome uſe: 
Iſt, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 


ſubſequent one begin with a conſonant; and vice verſd. 4 


true friend, a cruel enemy, are ſmoother and eaſier to the 
voice, than, a true unton, a cruet defiroyer. But when it is 
more perſpicuous or convenient, for vowels or conſonants 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
vowels be a long and a ſhort one; and that the conſonants 
be either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of different ſorts : 
thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer defign ; a calm retreat; are 
more fluent than, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap 
triumph, a putrid diſtemper, a calm matron, a clean nurſe. 
From theſe examples, the ſtudent will perceive the im- 
portance of accurately underſtanding the nature of vowels 
and conſonants, liquids and mutes; with the connexion 
and influence which ſubfiſt amongſt them. 2d, In general, 
a confiderable number of long or ſhort words near one ano- 
ther, ſhould be avoided. * Diſappointment in our ex- 
pectations is wretchedneſs:“ better thus; Diſappointed 
hope is miſery.” © No courſe of joy can pleaſe us long; 
better, * No courſe of enjoyment can delight us long.” A 
ſucceſsion of words having the ſame accent on their ſyl- 
lables, whether it be long or ſhort, ſhould alfo be avoided. 
„James was needy, feeble, and fearful:” improved thus; 
James was timid, feeble, and deſtitute.” They could 
not be happy; for he was filly, pettiſh, and ſullen;“ bet- 
ter thus; © They could not be happy; for he was ſimple, 
peeviſh, and gloomy.” 3d, Words which begin alike, or 
end alike, muſt not come together ; and the laſt ſyllable of 
the preceding word, ſhould not be the ſame as the firſt ſyl- 
lable of the ſubſequent one. It is not ſo pleaſing and har- 
monious to ſay, This is a convenient contri vance:“ © He 
is an indulgent parent; “ She behaves with uniform for- 
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mality;“ as, © This is a uſeful contrivance;” “ He is 2 
kind parent ;” © She behaves with unvaried formality.” 
We proceed to conſider the members of a ſentence, with 
regard to harmony. They ſhould not be too long, nor dif- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional diviſion, they are much eafier to the voice, 
are better remembered, and more clearly underſtood, than 
when this rule is not attended to: for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the ear, is apt to mar the firength of the 
expreſsion, and to degrade the ſenſe of the author. And 
this is a ſuſſictent ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of ſentences, and the different parts of which 
they conſiſt. The following paſsage exhibits ſentences, 
wherein the different members are proportionally arranged. 
Temple, ſpeaking ſarcaſtically of man, ſays, * But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants-in 
knowledge he ſupplies by ſufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he ean, he concludes there is no more 
to be ſeen; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean; when he has ſhot his beſt, he is ſure 
none ever did, or ever can, ſhoot better, or beyondit. His 
own reaſon he holds to be the certain meaſure of truth; 
and his own knowledge, of what is poſsible in nature.” 
Here every thing is at once eaſy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, and intelligible to the underſtanding. See another 
example of the ſame kind, in the 17th and 18th verſes of the 
3d chapter of the Prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our preſent verſion of the Holy Scriptures, eſpe- 
cially of the Pſalms of David, abounds with inſtances of 
an harmonious arrangement of the words and members of 
ſentences, | 
In the following quotation from Tillotſon, we ſhall be- 
come ſenfible of an eſſect very different from that of the 
preceding ſentences. * This diſcourſe, concerning the eaſi- 
neſs of the Divine commands, does all along ſuppoſe and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the firſt entrance upon a re- 
ligious courſe; except only in thoſe perſons who have had 
the happineſs to be trained up to religion, by the eaſy and 
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* 
inſenſible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.“ Here 
there is ſome degree of harſhneſs and unpleaſantneſs, owing 
principally to this, that there is properly no more than one 
- Pauſe or reſt in the ſentence, falling betwixt the two mem- 
bers into which it is divided; each of which is fo long as 
to occafion a conſiderable ſtretch of the breath in pronoun- 
eing it. | 

With refpe to the cadence or cloſe of a ſentence, care 
ſhould be taken that it be not abrupt, or unpleaſant. The 
following inſtances may be ſufficient to ſhow the propriety 
of ſome attention to this part of the rule. © Virtue, dili- 
gence, and induſtry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are proſperous in general.” It would be better 
thus; « Virtue, diligence, and indufiry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the ſureſt road 
to proſperity. An author, ſpeaking of the Trinity, expreſses 


himſelf thus: © It is a myſiery which we firmly believe the 


truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.“ How much 
better would it have been by this tranſpoſition! © It is a 
myſtery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
depth of which we humbly adore.” 

In order to give a ſentence this proper cloſe, the longeſt 
member of it, and the fulleftt words, ſhould be reſerved to 
the conchiGon. But in the difiribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as in the ſentences 
themſelves, variety muſt be obſerved ; for the mind ſoon 
tires with a frequent repetition of the fame tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
oloſe of ſentences, muſt not be neglected, yet it muſt alſo 
be kept within proper bounds. Senſe has its own harmony; 
and in no inftance ſhould perſpicuity, preciſion, or ſtrength 
of ſentiment, be ſacrificed to found. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the me- 
lody, are great blemiſhes in writing. They are childiſh 
and puerile ornaments, by which a ſentence always loſes 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by ſuch additions 
to Its found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of Hobers of Syrrek. 


THz FOURTH requiſite of a perfect ſentence, is a judi- 
cious uſe of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almoſt every 
ſentence, and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and firength on compoſition, ſome knowledge of it appears 
to be indiſpenſable to the ſcholars, who are learning to 
form their ſentences with perſpicuity, accuracy, and force. 
We ſhall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and 
give them ſome explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply ſome departure from 
ſimplicity of expreſfsion ; the idea which we mean to con- 
vey is expreſsed in a particular manner, and with ſome cir- 
cumftance added, which is deſigned to render the im- 
preſsion more ſtrong and vivid. When I ſay, for inſtance, 
That a good man enjoys comfort in the midſt of adver- 
fity;” I juſt expreſs my thought in the ſimpleſt manner po- 
fible: But when I ſay, To the upright there ariſeth light 
in darkneſs ;” the ſame ſentiment is expreſsed in a figura- 
tive ſtyle; a new circumſtance is introduced; © light,” is 
put in the place of © comfort,” and © darkneſs” is uſed to 
to ſuggeſt the idea of adverſity.” In the fame man- 
ner, to ſay, © It is impoſsible, by any ſearch we can 
make, to explore the Divine Nature fully,” is to make a 
ſumple propoſition: But when we ſay, © Canſt thou, by 
ſearching, find out the Lord? Canſt thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perſection? It is high as heaven, what canſt thou 
do? deeper than hell, what canſt thou know?” this intro- 
duces a figure into ſtyle; the propoſition being not only 
expreſsed, but, with it, admiration and aſtoniſhment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the moſt fimple form of ſpeech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occaſions, they are both the moſt 
natural, and the moſt common method of uttering our ſen» 


timents. It would be very difficult to compoſe any dif 
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courſe. without uſing them often ; nay, there are few ſen- 
tences of conſiderable length, in which there does not occur 
ſome expreſsion that may be termed a figure. This being 
the caſe, we may fee the necefsity of ſome attention, in 
order to underſtand their nature and uſe: 

At the firſt rife of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they diſcerned, or 
thought of. This flock of words would, then, be very ſmall. 
As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with 
objects increaſed, their ſtore of names and words would 
alfo increaſe. But to the vaſt variety of objects and ideas, 
no language is adequate. No language is ſo copious, as to 
have a ſeparate word for every ſeparate idea. Men natu- 
rally ſought to abridge this labour of multiplying words. 


-without end; and, in order to lay leſs burden on their me- 


mories, made one word, which they bad already appro- 


priated to a certain idea or object, ſland alſo for ſome other - 


idea or object, between which and the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, ſome relation. The names of ſenſible 
objects, were the words moſt early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to thoſe mental objects of which men 
had more obſcure conceptions, and to which they found it 
more difficult to aſsign diſtin names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of ſome ſenſible idea, where their ima- 
gination found ſome affinity. Thus, we ſpeak of a piercing 
judgment, and a clear head; a ſoft or a hard heart; a rough 
or a fmooth behaviour. We ſay, inflamed by anger, warmed 
by love, ſwelled with pride, melted into grief; and theſe are 
almoſt the only ſignificant words which we have for ſuch 
Moms 5 | 

The principal advantages of figures of ſpeech are the two 
ſollowing. 

Firſt, They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
By their means, words and phraſes are multiplied for ex- 
preſsing all ſorts of ideas; for deſcribing even the minuteſt 
differences; the niceſt ſhades and colours of thoughts; which 
no language could poſsibly do by proper words alone, with- 
out aſsiſtance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They frequently give us a much. clearer and 
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more firiking view of the principal object, than we could 

have, if it were expreſsed in ſmple terms, and diveſted of 
its acceſsory idea. By a well choſen figure, even conviction 
is aſsiſted, and the impreſsion of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwiſe be. 
We perceive this in the following illuſtration of Young: 
When we dip too deep in pleafure, we always ftir a ſedi- 
ment that renders it impure and noxious:” and in this in- 
ſtance: © A heart boiling with violent paſsions, will always 
ſend up infatuating fumes -to the head.” An image that 
preſents ſo much congruity between a moral and a ſenſible 
idea, ſerves, like an argument from analogy, to. enforce 
what the author aſserts, and to induce belief. 

Having conſidered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize ſuch of them as are of the moſt 
importance; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Compariſon, Meto- 
nomy, Synecdoche, Perſonification, Apoſtrophe, Antitheſis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification or Climax, 


A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the reſemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to ſimile or compariſon; and is. indeed no other than a 
compariſon, expreſsed in an abridged form. When I ſay 
of ſome great miniſter, "That he upholds the ſtate, like a 
pillar which ſupports the weight of a whole edifice,” I fairly 
make a comparifon : But when I fay of ſuch a miniſter, 
That he is the pillar of the ſtate,” it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter caſe, the compariſon betwixt the mi- 
viſter and a pillar is made in the mind; but it is expreſsed 
without any of the words that denote compariſon, 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : © I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midſt of her.“ © Thou art my 
rock and my fortreſs.” „Thy word is a * to my as 
and a light to my path,” 

Rules to be obſerved in the uſe of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, as well as other figures, ſhould, on no occa- 
fion, be fluck on profuſely ; and ſhould always be ſuch as ac 
cord with the ſtrain of our ſentiment, The latter part of the 
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following paſsage, from a late hiſtorian, is, in this reſpec, 
very exceptionable. He is giving an account of the fa- 
mous act of parliament againſt irregular marriages in Eng- 
land. “ The bill,” ſays he, “ underwent a great number 
of alterations and amendments, which were not effected 
without violent conteſt. At length, however, it was floated 
through both houſes on the tide of a great majority, and 
ſteered into the ſafe harbour of royal approbetion.” 


2, Care ſhould be taken that the reſemblance, which is the 


| Foundation of the metaphor, be clear and per ſpicuous, not far- 
etched, nor difficult to diſcover. The trauſgreſsion of this 
rule makes, what are called harſh or forced metaphors ; 
which are diſpleaſing, becauſe they puzzle the reader, and, 
inſtead of illuſtrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. 

3. In the third place, it muſt be carefully attended to, in 


the conduct of metaphors, never o fuumbe metaphorical and 


Plain language together. An author, addreiving himſelſ to 
the king, ſays: 


To thee the world its preſent homage pays 
The barweft early, but mature the praiſe. 


K is plain, that, had not the rbyme miſled him to the choice 
of an improper phraſe, he would have ſaid, 
The harwef early, but mature the crop ; 


and ſo would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfiniſhed, and by employ- 
ing the literal word “ praiſe,“ when we were expecting 
ſomething that related to the harveſt, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the fentence have no ſuitable cor- 
reſpondence to each other. 
4. We ſhould avoid making two inconſiſtont metaphors 
meet on one object. I his is what is called mie, metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greateſt miſapplications of this 
figure. One may be . /heltergd under the patronage of a 
great mean ;” „but it would be wrong to fay, © eltered 
under the maſk of diſsimulation;“ as a maſk conceals, but 
does not thelter. Addiſon, in his letter from Italy, faysz 
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I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
T hat longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain, 


The muſe, figured as a horſe, may be bridled ; but when 
we ſpeak of launching, we make it a ſhip; and, by no force 
of imagination, can it be ſuppoſed both a horſe and a ſhip 
at one moment; dridled, to hinder it from launching. 

The fame author, elſewhere, ſays, © There is not a ſingle 
view of human nature, which is not ſufficient to extinguj/h 
the ſeeds of pride.” Obſerve the incoherence of the things 
here joined together; making a view extinguiſh, and ex- 
tinguiſh ſeeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, fo they fhould 
not be crowded together on the fame object: for the mind 
has difficulty in paſsing readily through many different 
views given it, in quick ſuccefsion, of the fame object. 
The {aft rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be not 
too far purfued. If the reſemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumſtances, we tire the reader, who ſoon grows 
weary of this ſtretch of fancy; and we render our diſcourſe 
obſcure. This is called, /fraining a metaphor. Authors of 
a lively and ſtrong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleaſes them, they are loth to part with it, and fre- 
quently continue it fo long, as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. - We may obſerve, far inftance, how the following 
metaphor is ſpun out. | 


Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

"Mid ſands, and rocks, and ſtorms, to cruize for pleaſure z ' 
If gain'd, dear bought; and better mifs'd than gain d. 
Fancy and Senſe, ſrom an infected ſhore, 

Thy cargo brings; and peltilence the prize: 

Then ſuch the thirſt, inſatiable thirſt, 

By fond indulgence but iuflam'd the more; 

Fancy ſtill cruises, when poor Senſe is tized. 


An Allegor may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
ſince it is the repreſcutation of ſome oue thing by auothet 
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that reſembles it, and which is made to fland for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th pſalm; where the people of Ifrael are 
repreſented under the image of a vine; and the figure is 
carried throughout with great exactneſs and beauty. 
Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt; thou haſt caſt 
aut the heathen, and planted it: Thou preparedſt room be- 
fore it; and didſt cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the ſhadow of it; and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She ſent 
out her boughs into the ſea, and her branches into the river. 
Why haſt thou broken down her hedges, ſo that all they 
which paſs by the way do pluck her? The boar out of the 
wood doth waſte it, and the wild beaſt of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beſeech thee, O God of Hoſts, look 
. down from heaven, and behold and viſit this vine!” See 
alſo Ezekiel, xvii. 22,24. 
Ihe firſt and principal requiſite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be noi 
mixed inconfiftently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may alſo be applied to allego- 
ries, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, beſides the 
one being ſhort, and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itſelf by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I ſay, Achilles was a lion;” ““ An able miniſter is 
the pillar of the ſtate;” the © lion” and the. pillar” are 
ſufficiently interpreted by the mention of © Achilles” and 
the © miniſter,” which I join to them; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to ſtand leſs connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being ſo directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering inſtructions 
in ancient times: for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than allegories. By words and actions attributed to 
beaſis or inanimate objects, the diſpoſitions of men were 
figured ; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured fenſe 
er meaning of the allegory. 


more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits; as when it 
is ſaid, The actions of princes are like thoſe great rivers, 


the courſe of which every one beholds, but their ſprings 


have been ſeen by few.” As the mountains are round 
about Jeruſalem, ſo the Lord is round about his people.” 


* Behold, how good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to | 


dwell together in unity. It is like the precious ointment, 
&c. and as the dew that deſcended upon the mountains of 
Zion,“ &c, 

The advantage of this figure ariſes from the illuſtration 
which the ſimile employed gives to the principal object; 
from the clearer view which it preſents; or the more ſtrong 
impreſsion which it ſtamps upon the mind, Obſerve the 
eſlect of it in the following inſtance : The author is explain- 
ing the diſtinction between the powers of ſenſe and imagina- 


tion in the human mind. © As wax,” ſays he, © would 


not be adequate to the purpoſe of ſignature, if it had not 


the power to retain as well as to receive the impreſsion, the 


ſame holds of the ſoul with reſpect to ſenſe and imagination. 


Senſe is its receptive power; imagination, its retentive. . 


Had it ſenſe without imagination, it would not be as wax, 


but as water, where, though all impreſsions be inſtantly 
made, yet as ſoon as they are made, they are inſtantly 


loſt,” - 
In compariſons of this nature, the underſtanding is con- 


cerned much more than the fancy: and therefore the rules 


to be obſerved, with reſpe& to them, are, that they be 
clear, and that they be uſeful ;-that they tend to render our 


conception of the principal object more diſtinct; and that 


they do not lead our view afide, and bewilder it with any 
falſe light, We ſhould always remember that ſimiles are 


not arguments: however apt they may be; they do no 
more than explain the writer's ſentiments; they do not 


prove them to be founded in truth, 


Compariſons ought not to be founded on likeneſses a 
which are too ſaint and remote. For theſe, in place of 
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A Compariſon or Si mile, is, when the reſemblance between 
two objects is expreſied in form, and generally” purſued 
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aſsiſting, firain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
no light upon the ſubject It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
a compariſon which, in the principal circumſtanees, car- 
ries a ſufficiently near reſemblance, may become unnatural 
and obſcure, if puſhed too far. Nothing is more oppoſite 
to the deſign of this figure, than to hunt after a great num- 
ber of coincidences in minute points, merely to ſhow how 
far the writer's ingenuity can ſtretch the reſemblance. 


A Metonomy is founded on the ſeveral relations, of cauſe 
and eſſect, container and contained, ſign and thing ſigni- 


fed. When we fay: © They read Milton,” the cauſe is 
put inſtead of the eſſect; meaning © Milton's works.” On 


the other hand, when it is ſaid, “ Grey hairs ſhould be re- 
ſpeed,” we put the eſfect for the cauſe, meaning by“ grey 


hairs,” old age. © The kettle boils,” is a phraſe where the 
name of the container is ſubſtituted for that of the thing - 


contained. © To aſsume the ſceptre” is a common ex- 


preſsion for entering on royal authority; the ſign being put 


for the thing ſignified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; 
a genus for a ſpecies, or a ſpecies for a genus; in general, 
when any thing leſs, or any thing more, is put for the pre- 


ciſe object meant; the figure is then called a Synecdoche or 


Comprehenſion. It is very common, for inſtance, to deſcribe 
a whole object by ſome remarkable part of it: as when we 
ſay: © A fleet of twenty “ ſail,“ in the place of «© /hips ;? 
when we uſe the * head” for the © perſon,” the © waves” 
for the “ ſea.” In like manner, an attribute may be put for 


a ſubject: as, * Youth” for the © young, the *'deep” for 


the © ſea;” and ſometimes a ſubject for its attribute. 


Perſonification, or Proſopopoeia, is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The uſe 
of this figure is very natural and extenſive: there is a won- 
derful proneneſs in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we ſay, “the ground thir/ts 
for rain,” or, © the earth ſmiles with plenty ;” when we 
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ſpeak of « Ambition's being refleſs,” or © a diſeaſe's being 
deceitful;” ſuch ex preſsions ſhow the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate, or to abſtract concep- 
tions of its own forming. The following are ſtriking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures: When Iſrael went out 
of Egypt, the houſe of Judah from a people of ſtrange lan- 
guage; the fea ſaw it, and fled: Jordan was driven back. 
The mountains ſkipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs, What ailed thee, O thou ſea! that thou fleddeſt? 
Thou Jordan, that thou waſt driven back? Ye mountains, 
that ye ſkipped like rams; and ye little hills, like lambs? 
Tremble, thou earth, at the preſence of the Lord, at the 
preſence of the God of Jacob.” 

* The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for 
them: and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſsom as the roſe.” 


Apoſtrophe is a turning off from the regular courſe of 


the ſubject, to addreſs ſome perſon or thing: as Death is 


ſwallowed up in victory. O death! where is thy flung? 


O grave! where is thy victory?“ 

The following is an inſtance of perſonification and apo- 
ſtrophe united: O thou ſword of the Lord! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyſelf up into thy ſcab- 
bard, reſt and be ſti! How can it be quiet, ſeeing the Lord 
bath given it a charge againſt Aſkelon, and againſt the ſea- 
more? there hath he appointed it.” See alſo an extra- 
ordinary example of theſe figures, in the 14th chapter of 


Ifaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verſe, where the prophet 


eſcribes:the fall of the Afsyrian empire. 


The next figure in order, is Antithefis, Compariſon is 


ounded on the reſemblance; antitheſis, on the contraſt or 
oppoſition of two objects. Contraſt has always the effect, 
to make each of the contraſted objects appear in the 
ſtronger light. White, for inſtance, never appears ſo bright 
as when it is oppoſed to black; and when both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend againft the 
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charge of murder, expreſses himſelf thus: Can You be- 
lieve that the perſon whom he ſcrupled to ſlay, when he 
might have done ſo with full juſtice, in a convenient place, 
at a proper time, with ſecure impunity; he made no 
ſcruple to murder againſt juſtice, in an unfavourable place, 
at an unſeaſonable time, and at the riſk of * con- 
demnation?“ 
The following examples further illuſtrate this Gears. 


Tho' deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full. 


If you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to increaſe his 
ftores, but to diminiſh his defires.” 
« If you regulate your deſires according to the ſtandard 
of nature, you will never be poor; if according to the 
ſlandard of opinion, you will never be rick.” 


A maxim, or mordd ſaying, very properly receives the - 


form of the two laſt examples ; both becauſe it is ſuppoſed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and becauſe it is deſigned to 
be engraven on the memory, which recals it more eaſily by 
the help of ſuch contraſted expreſsions. But where ſuch 
ſentences frequently ſucceed each other; where this be- 
comes an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
preſsing himſelf, bis ſtyle appears too much ſtudied and la- 
boured; it gives us the impreſsion of an author attending 
more to his manner of ſaying things, than to the things 
themſelves, 


Interrogation. The unfigured, literal uſe of interroga- 
tion, is to aſk a queſtion ; but when men are ſtrongly moved, 
whatever they would affirm or deny, with great earneſtneſs, 
they naturally pat in the form of a queſtion, expreſsing 
thereby the ſtrongeſt confidence of the truth of their own 


ſentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the impoſsi- 


bility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expreſsed himſelf to 
Balak: „The Lord is not a man that he ſhould lie, nei- 


ther the ſon of man that he ſhould repeat, Hath he ſaid 


it? and ſhall he not do it? Hath he ſpoken it? and ſhall 
he not make it good ?” 
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Exclamations are the effe&t of ſtrong emotions of the 
mind; ſuch as, ſurpriſe, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like.“ Wo is me that I ſojourn in Meſech, that I dwelt 
in the tents of Kedar ” Pſalms; 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain: 
of tears, that I might weep day and night for the ſlain of 
the daughter of my people! O that I had in the wilder- 
neſs a lodging-place of way-faring men!” Jeremiah. 


The laft figure of ſpeech that we-ſhall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax. It conſiſts in height- 
ening all the circumſtances of an object or action, which we 
deſire to place in a ſtrong, light. We ſhall give au in- 
ſtance from the charge of a judge to-the jury, iu the caſe of 
a woman accuſed. of murdering her own child: Gentle 
men, if one man had anyhow ſlain another; if an adverſary 
had killed his oppoſer, or a woman occaſioned the death: 
of her enemy; even. theſe criminals would have been capi- 
tally puniſhed by the Cornelian law: but, if this guiltleſs in- 
fant, who could make no enemy, had been murdered by its. 
own nurſe, what puniſhments would: not then the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would: 
ſhe have ſtunned your ears? What ſhall we fay then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide,.a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent child, hath compriſed all-thoſe wiſdeeds in 
one ſingle crime; a crime, in its own nature, deteſtable; im. 
a woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible; and per- 
petrated againſt one whoſe age called for compaſsion, whufe- 
near relation claimed affection, and whoſe innocence de- 


ſerved the higheſt favour.” 


We have now finiſhed what was propoſed,, concerning 
Perſpicuity in ſingle words and phraſes, and- the accurate 
conſtruction of ſentences. The former has been conſidered, 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Preciſion ; and 
the latter, under thoſe of Clearnefs, Unity, Strength, and 
tue proper uſe of. Figurative Language. Though many of. 
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thoſe attentions, which have been recommended, may ap- 
pear minute, yet their eſſect, upon writing and ſty le, is 


much greater than might, at firſt, be imagined. A ſentiment 


which is expreſsed in accurate language, and in a period, 
clearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always a ſlronger 
impreſsion on the mind, than one that is expreſsed inaccu- 
rately, or in a feeble or embarraſsed manner. Every one 
feels this upon a compariſon: and if the effect be ſenſible 
in one ſentence, how much more in a whole diſcourſe, or 
compohtion that is made up of ſuch ſentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
which all others might be reſolved, undoubtedly is, to com- 
municate, in correct language, and in the cleareſt and moſt 
natural order, the ideas which we mean to transſuſe into the 
minds of others. Such a ſelection and arrangement of 
words, as do moſt juſtice to the ſenſe, and expreſs it to moſt 


advantage, make an agreeable and ſtrong impreſsion. Io 


theſe points have tended all the rules which have been 
given. Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the 
ſame time, fully maſters of the language in which we write, 


there would be occaſion for few rules. Our ſentences would 
then, of courſe, acquire all thoſe properties of clearneſs, 


unity, ſtrength, and accuracy, which have been recom- 
mended. For we may reſt aſsured, that, whenever we ex- 
preſs ourſelves ill, befides the miſmanagement of language, 
there is, for the moſt part, ſome miſtake in our manner of 
conceiving the ſubject. Embarraſsed, obſcure, and feeble 
ſentences, are generally, if not always, the reſult of em- 
barraſsed, obſcure, and feeble thought. Thought and ex- 
preſsion act and re- act upon each other. The underſtanding 
and language have a firi& connexion; and they who are 


learning to compoſe and arrange their ſentences with accu- 


racy and order, are learning, at the ſame time, to think with 
accuracy and order; a conſideration which alone will re- 
compenſe the ſtudent, for his attention to this branch of 
literature. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tae Compiler of the preceding Grammar, and the Ob- 
ſervations on Perſpicuity and Accuracy of Expreſsion, 
hopes it will not be deemed inconſiſtent with the nature 
and deſign of his work, to make a ſhort addreſs to the 
young ſiudents, reſpecting their future walks in the paths 
of literature, and the chief purpoſe to which they thoutd 
apply their acquiſitions. 


In forming and publiſhing this compilation, the Author 
has been influenced by a deſire to facilitate your progreſs 
in learning, and to aſsiſt the labours of thoſe, who are en- 
deavouring to lay a proper foundation for improving your 
underſtandings, and for the rational and uſeful employment 
of your time ; in place of thoſe frivolous purſuits, and that 
love of eaſe and ſenſual pleaſure, which enfeeble and cor- 
rupt the minds of many inconſiderate youth, and render 
them uſelels to ſociety. 


He hopes, therefore, that you will eſſectually co-operate- 
with the labours of your friends to promote your happi- 
nefs ; and that you will not reſt ſatisfied with mere literary 
acquiſitions, nor with a ſelfiſh or contracted. application of 
them. When they advance only the intereſis of this ſtage” 
of being, and look not beyond the preſent tranſient ſcene, 
their influence is circumſcribed within a very narrow 
{phere. The great buſineſs of this life is ta prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by cultivating 
a pure and humble ſtate of mind, aud cheriſhing habits 
of piety towards God, and benevolence to men. Every 
thing that promotes or retards this important work, is of 
great moment to you, aud claims your firſt and moſt ſe- 
rious attention. 


If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 


ip knowledge, be found to ſtrengthen and enlarge your 
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minds, to purify and exalt your pleaſures, and to diſpoſe 
vou to pious and virtuous ſentiments and conduct, they 
produce excellent effects, which, with your beſt endea- 
vours to improve them, and the Divine bleſsing ſuper- 
added, will not fail to render you, not only wiſe and good 
yourſelves, but alſo the happy inſtruments of diſſuſing wiſ- 
dom, religion, and goodneſs around you. Thus improved, 
they become handmaids to virtue; and may eventually 
ſerve to increaſe the rewards, which Infinite Goodneſs has 
promiſed to your faithful labours, for the advancement 
of truth and righteouſneſs amongſt men. 


But if you counteract the hopes of your ſriends, and the 
tendency of theſe attainments; if you grow proud and 
vain of your real or imaginary diſtinctions, and regard with 
contempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind; if you ſuffer” 
yourſelves to be abſorbed in over-curious or trifling pecu- 
lations; if your heart and principles be debaſed and poi- 
foned, by the influence of corrupting and pernicious books, 
for which no elegance of compoſition can make amends ;. 
if. you ſpend fo-much of your time in literary engagements, 
as to make them interfere with. higher occupations, and 
lead you to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the 
great end of your being: if ſuch be the unhappy mis- 
application of your acquiſitions and advantages, inſtead of. 
becoming a bleſsing to you, they will prove the occaſion of 
greater condemnation ; and may, in the hour of ſolemn 
reflection, juſtly excite the regretful ſentiments,—that it 
would have been better for you, to have remained. illiterate- 
and unaſpiring ; to have been confined to the humbleſt. 
walks of life ;. and to have been even hewers of wood and: 
drawers of water all your. days. 


HE END. 
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and by Milsov, Serve, and Maw Man, York: 
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THE ENGLISH READER; 
Or Pieces in Prost AnD PoETRY,. 
Selected from the beſt Writers. 
Deſigned to aſsiſt young Perſons to READ with PROPRIETY 
and EFFECT; to IMPROVE their LANGUAGE and SEN=- 
TIMEN'TS; and to inculcate ſome of the moſt IMPORTANT 
PRINCIPLES of PIETY and VIRTUE. With a few pre- 
liminary Obſervations on the PRINCIPLES of G00 


READING. 
By Linpter MouRRar. 


Price, bound, 3s. Gd. 


te The plan of this work is highly commendable, and the 
execution is good. We are particularly pleaſed with the- 
Compiler's having avoided every ſentiment, that might 
gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the leaſt degree, offend the: 
eye or ear of Innocence,” Gent; Magazine, Feb. 1799. 
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\ 


New En1TI0NS of the following Books may alſo be had of the 
above Book/cllers. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Adapted to the different Claſſes of Learners. With an Appen- 
dix, containing Rules and Obſervations, for aſſiſting the mors 
advanced Students to write with Perſpicuity and Accuracy. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.. 
The rtr Edition,. imfiroved.. 
Price, bound, 36. 


« This is a publication of much merit, and fully anſwers the 
profeſſions in the Title. The Appendix contains ſome of the 
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beſt Rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we 
recolle& to have ſeen.” Monthly Review, July, 1796. 


& This Grammar is, on many accounts, entitled to com- 
mendatory notice. Its materials have been carefully and judi- 
ciouſly ſele ed; its arrangement is diſtin, and well adapted to 
the purpoſe of inſtruction; and its expreſſion is ſimple, perſpi- 
cuous, and accurate, The Compiler has obſerved a due me- 
dium between extreme conciſeneſs, and extreme minuteneſs of 
detail; and he has very properly diſtinguiſhed the leading heads 
from their ſubordinate illuſtrations, by printing them in # larger 
letter, &c. See the character at large in the Analytical 
Rewiew, June, 1796. 


% There appears, in this Grammar, a conſiderable ſhare of 
judicious analyſis and arrangement. The author applies his 
philological rules, with great ſucceſs, to {ume of the more ſtrik. 
ing anomalics in Engiiſh phraſeology.” 

Extrad from the Britiſh Critic, M. 1756, 


% We have, on a former occaſion, expreſſed the ſatisfaRion 


that we derived from the firſt publication of this work; and we 


have only to add, concerning the preſent edition, that the alte- 
rations and additions, though not very large, are judicious, 
and therefore, ſo far, improvements; and that we conſider the 
work as very ſuperior to moſt, if not all, of its predeceſſors on 
the ſame ſubject. Monthly Review, January, 1798. 


NR EXERCISES, 


Adapted to the Grammar lately publiſhed by 
L. MURRAY ; conſiſting of 


Exemplifications of the Parts of Speech; Deſects in Punctuation ; and 
Inftances of Falſe Orthography ; Violations of the Kules reſpeQing 
Violations of the Rules of Syntax; Perſpicuity and Accuracy, 


Deſigned for the Benefit of Private Learners, 
as well as for the Uſe of Schools, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The FOURTH Edition. 
6. Price, bound, 28. 


A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 


Calculated to enable private Learners, to become their own 
Inſtructers in Grammar and Compoſition. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The FourTH Elition, 
Price, bound, 25. 


FF The ExErCisEs and Key may be had together, 
Price, bound, 35s. 6d. 


„% We have been much pleaſed with the peruſal of theſe Exer- 
ciſes. They occupy, with diſtinguiſhed excellence, a moſt im- 
portant place in the Science of the Engliſh Language; and, as 
ſuch, we can warmly recommend them to the teachers of ſchools, 
as well as to all thoſe who are deſirous of attaining correct neſs 
and preciſion in their native tongue. 

Monthly Review, July, 1797. 

«For a particular account of the very uſeful Engliſh Gram- 
mar, to which theſe Exerciſes refer, we muſt requeſt our readers 
to turn back to Review, Vol. xxiii. page 645, The value of 
that work is greatly increaſed by this large collection of ex- 
amples, under the heads above-mentioned. — They are ſelected 
with great judgment, and very happily adapted to the purpoſe 
of correcting common errors in writing and ſpeaking: they afford 
the learner a large field of employment; which, carefully gone 


through, either in writing or orally, will not fail to produce a 


habit of attention to accuracy — With reſpe& to the matter, as 
well as the language of theſe examples, we are much pleaſed with 
the Author's choice: both vulgarity and peculiarity of ſenti- 
ment, are judiciouſly avoided." 
Extra from the Analytical Review, Sept. 1197. 
*« Theſe Exerciſes are, in general, well calulated to promote 
the purpoſe of information, nat only with regard to orthography 
and punctuation, but alſo in point of phraſeology, ſyntax, and 
precile perſpicuity of compoſition.” | 
a Critical Review, October, 1797. 
„ This book has been accidentally miſlaid; but we willingly 
repeat the praiſe we formerly gave the Author for his Engliſh 
Grammar. There is great judgment thown in theſe Exerciſes ; 
and, what is no common merit, the greateſt perſpicuity in the 
adaptation of the examples to the ſeveral rules. 
Britiſb Critic, November, 1798. 
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„ ad. 


| Nen pirſine wis Lave lift ſchool as well as perſint more 

advanced in life, and who baue not attained a competent know - 
ledge of Engliſh Grammar, and the principles of accurate com- 
poſition, may, by carefully peruſing theſe Exerciſes, and com- 
paring them with the Key, readily become their own inſtructers, 
and confiderably improve themſelves, in this important branch of 
Literature. To render the correfions obvious and intelligible 
to all readers, the Key, which is neceſſary. to the work, not only 
repeats every ſentence at large, in its corrected form, but moſily, 
diftinguiſhes the variations, by Italic characters. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


E. MurRaY's Engliſh Grammar. With an Appendix, 
containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech, De- 
ſigned for the younger Claſs of Learners. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE GRAMMAR. 
The THIRD Edition, corrected. 
Price, bound, 15. 


« Having already expreſſed at large our approbation of Mr. 
Murray's Engliſh Grammar, we have only, in announcing: 
this Abridgment, to obſerve, that it appears to us to be made 
with great judgment,. and that we do not know a performance 
of this kind better fitted for the uſe of children, This ſmall 
Grammar has alſo- the recommendation of being very neatly 
printed. It may be very properly uſed as an introduction to 
the Author's larger work,” 5 AL 
Analytical Review, October, 1797. 


« An intreduftory book on Grammar cannot be made too 
plain and ſimple; and this Author has therefore done wiſely, 
in ſele&ing from his larger work, (noticed Brit. Crit. vol. viii. 
p. 567.) ſuch particulars as form a convenient book of initiation 
for children. It is not intended by the Author, that the pre- 
ſent Grammar ſhould ſuperſede his larger work, but that it 
ſhould ſerve as an introduction to it. Engliſh Grammars are 
now ſo numerous, that ſelection becomes difficult; but Mr. 
Murray's is certainly one of thoſe that are well executed.” 

| | Britiſh Critic, September, 1798. 
See ahja the Monthly Review, Nowember, 1797. 
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